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ENGLISH POLICY 


Fok full thirteen years England 
has had more to hope or fear 
from foreign events and from her 
own foreign policy, than from any 
of those measures which habitually 
divide the parties of Parliament. 
We do not undervalue the impor- 
tance of the great social questions 
which are ever obtruding them- 
selves on the magistrate and on 
the philanthropist,—the relations 
between workmen and employers, 
between tenants and landlords, be- 
tween the individual workmen to- 
wards one another, and the demo- 
ralizing influences of excessive 
sensual temptation. Nor would 


we on any account overlook the 
immense result of good or evil 


which must issue to ourselves from 
our Indian policy ; indeed, in many 
respects this branch of politics may 
well be called foreign. But to 
treat any of these questions wisely 
by legislation, neither the public 
nor the Parliament nor the Cabi- 
nets are ripe, except so far as to 
support steadily the undeniable 
rights of man against man in social 
relations, And it is not to these 
questions that either faction of 
politics turns with complacency 
while Parliament is sitting. In the 
vacation one ‘or other statesman 
may toy with philanthropy: it 
pleases many, and irritates none: 
but the matters which call out the 
energy of visible struggle are those 
which by traditionary routine con- 
stitute rallying cries for Whig or 
Tory; and these neither interest 
philanthropy at home, nor direct 
policy abroad. 

On the other hand, the results to 
England from the establishment 
over Europe of freedom on the one 
hand or despotism on the other, 
must be enormous. By daily con- 
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tact with despotism our own states- 
men are enslaved, and more or less 
corrupted. With perpetually in- 
creasing intercourse European na- 
tions tend to common principles 
and common practice. If the Con- 
tinent cannot be elevated to our 
level of law and freedom, we shall 
be depressed to their level. The 
violent overthrow of liberty there 
tends to sap the foundation of our 
liberties; and with crude despo- 
tism abroad comes restriction of 
movement, of trade, of education, 
of printing; in short, everything 
to cripple material or moral well- 
being, not on the Continent only, 
but in all who have close relations 
with the Continent. Moreover, 
our position is made at once more 
glorious and more dangerous by 
our old liberties, our free press, and 
our hereditary maintenance of the 
right of asylum. In 1850 we heard 
the muttered threats of the Eastern 
despots on these very grounds. 
Neither Belgium nor Switzerland 
were then safe places of refuge for 
eminent exiles against imperial 
anger; much less did their press 
venture to criticise freely the right 
and wrong of imperial doings. If 
on the Continent an irresponsible 
imperialism is to prevail, England 
must remain permanently armed 
in time of peace in order barely to 
maintain her own hereditary liber- 
ties. Things might easily have 
been far worse. Russia and Aus- 
tria might have gladly welcomed 
the Prince President of France 
after his coup-d’état of December, 
1851, when he sought admission 
(according to current belief) into 
the old royalties of Europe, and 
was coquetting for a Russo-Prus- 
sian bride. In that case we should 
have seen and felt Russia, Ger- 
K 
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many, and France in hostile union 
against us, Austria being at that 
time visibly a mere satrapy of 
Russia, not daring to encounter 
her displeasure. We are already 
in threefold armour avowedly be- 
cause of the military successes of 
France, a power professing friend- 
ship to us. With what a weight 
of military and naval armament 
should we have been worn down, 
if, in the interests of despotism, 
Russia and France had combined 
against us in 1852! Constantinople 
would then have fallen into the 
hands of Russia, for the Turkish 
fleet could not resist unaided. Our 
fleet on the Mediterranean would 
have been permanently doubled. 
Greece might have thrown herself 
into the arms of Russia, and Eng- 
land must have looked across the 
Atlantic for allies, if she desired to 
maintain the luxuries of free press 
and safe asylum. If we have been 
saved from these dangers, it is not 
by the wisdom of our statesmen, 
but by the folly of the Russian 
volicy. In fact, since 1849, events 
on shown that there is a pro- 
found and momentous contrast of 
sentiment in regard to foreign 
policy, between the nation at large 
and the two parliamentary coteries 
which wield the national force; 
and it may seem that the instinct 
of party prompts the statesmen on 
both sides studiously to avoid 
eliciting the sympathies of the 
nation, lest its enthusiasm over- 
power them both. On this account 
they shroud their doings in secret 
diplomacy, and generally evade 
publication until the crisis is past ; 
and if of late things have improved 
in this respect, it is due chiefly to 
the very different practice followed 
first in Paris, next in Turin. 

It is perhaps correct to say, that 
the English nation took no practi- 
cal interest at all in foreign affairs 
from 1815 to 1849. Even in 1848, 
the June insurrection in Paris so 
damped the general interest felt in 
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England for foreign liberty,—so 
confounded and darkened the pros- 
pect,—that it needed the gallant 
resistance of Sicily and Northern 
Italy, the revolution of Rome, and 
the successes of Hungary, before 
the English nation would rouse 
itself to inquire into the facts and 
the justice of the causes. Then at 
length, in 1849, the numerous and 
spontaneous meetings in all parts 
of the country in sympathy with 
the freedom of Hungary, showed 
without mistake what was the in- 
stinct of England and what its 
ground of judgment. It saw a 
right and a wrong: a constitutional 
legal nation assailed by its own 
dynasty ; taken unawares while its 
trained armies were abroad; at- 
tacked on all sides, yet speedily 
victorious ; and after its righteous 
and glorious victory, about to be 
again attacked by the whole force 
of Russia, because it had vindicated 
its laws against murder, incen- 
diarism, and treacherous invasion. 
At this the righteous instinct of 
England was horrified, It did not 
suspect that the Cabinet in which 
so pure a Whig as Lord John 
Russell was Premier, and so great 
a talker for freedom as Lord Pal- 
merston was Foreign Secretary, 
could possibly sympathize with 
the lawless Austrian dynasty. It 
therefore addressed earnest and 
trustful petitions to the ministers 
who were supposed to be friends of 
freedom. Lord Palmerston’s ‘ Hun- 
garian speech’ in Parliament (so it 
was called) drew out the thankful 
joy of the Liberal members, who 
in grateful recognition presented 
to Lady Palmerston a portrait of 
her noble husband. 

Very few then knew the half- 
hearted game which the Russell 
Ministry was playing in Italy, to 
the ruin of freedom; talking for 
liberty, winning the confidence and 
raising the hopes of the people 
everywhere, yet advising the 
princes* against war with Austria, 


* In April, 1849, Ferdinand of Naples felt it necessary to yield to the popular 
feeling, and pretend to co-operate with Charles Albert against Austria; but the 
British minister in Naples strongly remonstrated, reminding him of the integrity of 
— guaranteed by treaties and belonging to a power friendly to Great 
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which the people knew to be the 
only saosin means of establishing 
freedom. Recent events demon- 
strate how entirely right was the 
judgment of Italy, how absurd and 
yernicious was the English policy. 
3y assuming the place of arbitrator 
in Sicily, our Government damped 
the popular enthusiasm, which 
thought its cause safe in English 
hands ; then, having gained time 
for the King of Naples, allowed 
him to bombard Messina under the 
eyes of our fleet, which the Sicilians 
had never imagined was sent there 
for the mere pleasure of looking on 
at the hideous game. The English 
nation as little guessed that Lord 
Palmerston had given a distinct 
sanction* to the Prince President 
of France to restore the Pope 
‘under an improved government.’ 
Nor did it ons know that the 
same lord had repelled Kossuth’s 
envoy, had referred him to the 
Austrian ambassador, had uttered 
the (diplomatically false) statement 
that England knew nothing of 
Hungary but as a province of 
the Austrian Empire, and had re- 
fused to Hungary that mediation 
which Queen Anne’s Tory Govern- 
ment had foreed upon Austria in 
1709-11, so establishing the peace 
of Satmar, which Austria fla- 
grantly broke in 1848. Naturally 
therefore that could not be guessed 
which appeared at length when the 
Blue Book of Hungary was pub- 
lished ; that Lord Palmerston, 
however condemning the folly of 
Austria, who by quarrel with 
Hungary ‘crushed her own right 
arm, still wished that that right 
arm should be crushed rather than 
that Europe should lose the 
precious advantage of ‘a strong 
Austria.” But in the midst of 
these events a painful revelation 
was made of the tone of Lord John 
Russell’s sentiment toward the 
Garibaldians who had defended 
Rome against the attack of Louis 
Napoleon. A small ship laden 
with exiles of both sexes escaped 
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from Rome to Malta, and were 
forbidden by the governor to 
land—a prohibition which might 
have involved starvation, fever, or 
shipwreck, when it was hard to 
know what coasts were then safe 
for exiles. In reply to Mr. Hume’s 
inquiry in Parliament, Lord John 
Russell defended the conduct of 
the Maltese governor, on the 
ground that ‘these people, who 
had made a revolution at Rome, 
would no doubt be equally willing, 
if they could, to make a revolution 
in Malta.’ Who can measure the 
depth of prejudice implied in such 
a reply ? 

The magnitude of the chasm 
which here divides the nation from 
the professional statesmen was not 
fully gauged until Kossuth’s arrival 
in England, the phenomena of 
which remain to us as a for- 
midable instruction. The whole 
of the wealthy middle classes un- 
connected with political office, as 
well as the lower classes, rallied to 
Kossuth with a unanimity and 
pom quite unparalleled, dis- 
playing towards him an enthusiasm 
such as domestic royalty can but 
rarelycommand., The greatest and 
wealthiest cities of the land vied 
to do him honour; the city of 
London banquetted him in the 
Guildhall ; Birmingham and Man- 
chester gave him splendid recep- 
tions ; a host of commercial towns 
sued for the honour of welcoming 
him ; Edinburgh and Glasgow have 
always been enthusiastic for him, 
though time then forbade his going 
thither. Except the organs of the 
Stock Exchange (whose cue, we 
suppose, was to uphold at all 
events the rotten Austrian finance), 
the whole liberal press of the 
country was with him. But in the 
midst of all this truly national en- 
thusiasm, we should gladly hear 
that so many as three peers or one 
privy counsellor breathed publicly 
a word of sympathy with Hun- 
garian liberties unjustly over- 
thrown. The greatest of all the 


* A later despatch qualifies this by the declaration that Lord Palmerston had not 


contemplated the use of force in the restoration of the Pope ! 
had assumed that the Romans would not fight. 


In other words, he 
He was not shocked at reimposing 


the Pope, but at reimposing him with bloodshed, which causes scandal. 
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Whigs—the late Lord Macaulay— 
in a public address the next year, 
deliberately avowed that the terri- 
ble reaction of imperial violences 
was only the price paid for the 
saving of civilization, He seems to 
have confounded Buda-Pesth with 
Paris. 

We can now see clearly wherein 
the logic of the nation differs from 
the logic of those who are, or seek 
to be, its leaders. The nation be- 
lieves that nations, like individuals, 
have rights, and that rights are in- 
violable—that to do the right is 
the way to the truly expedient ; 
but the statesmen believe that all 
national rights are to be judged of 
by expediency, and that by seeking 
to do that which is expedient we 
shall do that which is right. The 
moral contrast of these two states 
of mind is immeasurable, and, even 
when neither is carried to its legi- 
timate extent, is vast. Let us dwell 
a little on the topic. 

The politicians tell us that we 
must wait for the millennium for 
nations to act on the right and the 
wrong ; that this is all very well 
for private life, but will not do for 
public conduct ; that it is mere 
fanaticism to talk against military 
operations or against a coup-d état 
as against murder and robbery; 
that a deed becomes right by being 
very expedient—that is, by con- 
ducing to the interests of a great 
majority : hence, that we can only 
judge what is right by inquiring 
what is expedient. Thus, to over- 
throw a tyranny in Naples and 
change the dynasty may be right, 
because a strong Italy is important 
to Europe; but to overthrow an 
equally wicked tyranny in Hungary 
may be wrong, just because Europe 
wants also a strong Austria. 

Those who maintain such para- 
doxes are often fluent debaters, and 
as such are difficult to answer ; 
especially as they carry us into the 
very depths of moral theory by the 
immensity of their scepticism. Let 
us here satisfy ourselves by in- 
quiring which of the two was prac- 
tically wiser, judged of by the re- 
sult? the instinct of the British 
nation, which cursed the wicked- 
ness of Austria and wished to up- 
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hold the rights of Hungary ; or, 
the subtle cleverness of the British 
statesman, who, lamenting the 
violence of Austria, still desired 
that violence to prosper, for the 
sake of European expediency ! The 
nation did not trouble its head to 
ask, ‘ What is to become of Europe 
if justice is done against Austria? 
for it was too simple to imagine 
that the stability of Europe could 
depend on injustice to a great 
country. It was satisfied with the 
rule, ‘ Be just, and fear not.’ The 
statesman, anxious for a ‘strong 
Austria’? as a bulwark against 
Russia, deliberately allowed Russia 
to throw down the bulwark, and 
convert Austria into her humble 
dependency. Neither side among 
us then foresaw the Russian war 
against Turkey ; though it might 
have been foreseen; for Kossuth 
in America twice publicly and 
vehemently foretold it, in March 
and May, 1852. But no one can 
now doubt that that war was a 
natural result of the Emperor 
Nicholas’s conviction that Austria 
was thenceforth his humble ser- 
vant, or as he frankly said to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, ‘ What pleases 
> > Tt > aaa’ 
me, pleases Austria.’ The Russian 
war, in dread of which our states- 
men sacrificed Hungary, was 
brought upon them by precisely 
this very measure. The nation did 
not look to futurity; yet by con- 
fining its view to the simple 
question of just and unjust, right 
and wrong, attained the wisdom 
which the far-seeing statesman 
missed, 

Here is a practical answer to the 
very gratuitous assertion, that na- 
tions will not act on the arguments 
of right and wrong until the mil- 
lennium. Far more plausibly 
might it be said, that they will not 
act on arguments of philosophic 
expediency until the millennium. 
Nothing can be clearer than that 
the masses of mankind are deeply 
acted on by two sorts of motive; 
first, by personal material advan- 
tage (such as no one will dare to 
call expediency in that high and 
noble sense which embraces the 
interests of all others as well as 
our own); secondly, by a concep- 
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tion or perception of right and 
wrong. The impulses of a multi- 
tude may, on the one hand, be 
quite as base and much coarser 
than those of the most unscrupu- 
lous tool of tyranny ; on the other 
hand, their impuless are often 
generous, and, in proportion to 
their knowledge, aim at justice. 
3ut what is quite impossible for a 
nation is, to estimate justice by 
means of arguments of world-wide 
expediency. To say that they 
must judge in this way, is to deny 
to them any judgment at all on the 
question of war or peace, 

If it is hard to know the right 
and the wrong, it is generally far 
harder to know what is expedient, 
except when we settle it through 
first knowing what is right. And 
however scornfully politicians may 
treat as stupid fanatics those who 
press the argument of right, they 
themselves urge it whenever the 
are anxious to impress the multi- 
tude. We have not forgotten the 
speech of Lord John Russell in 
1854, against the Emperor Nicholas 
(called his ‘ brutal’ speech by the 


St. Petersburg Gazette), which ended 
by appealing to God to defend THE 


RIGHT, That, as between Russia 
and Turkey, the Russians were 
‘wrong, was a compact and intel- 
ligible argument ; but whether it 
is ‘expedient’ for all parties con- 
cerned that the Turkish rule be 
sustained, cannot be fairly debated 
without plunging into the utmost 
vagueness of hypothesis. It may 
be apparently solved by interpret- 
ing as expedient whatever is imme- 
diately convenient to ourselves ; 
but so base a measure of expe- 
diency no one dares to avow and 
recommend, 

If it be admitted that through 
inferiority of intellect the millions 
cannot deal with the very diffuse 
argument of expediency as the 
foundation of right, and necessa- 
rily look on right as the founda- 
tion of expediency, an immense 
result follows, which no statesman 
ought to overlook. This weakness 
of nations (so let it just now be 
called) is apt to defeat all the cal- 
culations of the politician who 
shapes his course on the opposite 
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principle. Thus an English peer 
in 1852 remarked, ‘he should have 
expected thatthe Hungarians would 
be proud of being subject to.so great 
a Power as Austria.’ That is to 
say, he was blind to the intense 
resentment felt by a nation when 
its rights are trampled on. Not 
feeling with it, he does not antici- 
pate its action. He fancies that 
Austria is about to become very 
powerful, and to his surprise dis- 
covers that her breach of funda- 
mental morality has reduced her to 
the brink of ruin, 

In the Russian war the same 
perverse sympathy with Austria 
drove our Ministry into a course, 
by their own confession, most head- 
long. They were narrowly saved 
in the battle of Inkermann, and 
well that has been for Europe ; 
but again we say, no thanks are due 
to their wisdom. To men who look 
at the right and the wrong, nothing 
could be plainer than the course 
which ought to have been pursued 
from the beginning of the Russian 
invasion. In 1848 the Sultan had 
granted to Wallachia numerous 
reforms, and was prepared to grant 
the same to Moldavia. Hereupon 
the Russian army entered Moldavia, 
and forced the Sultan to cancel 
these reforms, and drive into exile 
the patriots who had demanded 
them. Consequently, the moment 
the Turks declared war in 1853, on 
the renewed invasion of Moldavia, 
nothing was more obvious than to 
recal the exiles, proclaim anew the 
reformed constitutions, and occupy 
Wallachia before the Russians 
could advance into it. This the 
Turks were eager to do, but were 
forbidden by the Western ambas- 
sadors, because the English Minis- 
try did not wish to offend Austria, 
hon they hoped to win to their 
side. Austria, having violently 
crushed freedom in Hungary and 
Transylvania, dreaded its establish- 
ment on her border ; therefore was 
eager to occupy first Servia, then 
the two Principalities. In conse- 
quence the Turks were left, with 
the most uncertain result, to fight 
their battle unaided—after we had 
nominally joined them—after our 
armies had reached Varna. Since 
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single-handed they repelled the 
Russians on the Danube—though 
after a hard and terrible struggle— 
it is manifest that the aid of a 
fraction of the Western forces al- 
ready at Varna would much earlier 
have decided the combat; and if 
we had urged the Sultan to conso- 
lidate the safety of the Principa- 
lities by renewing to them the con- 
stitution of 1848, peace might have 
followed. But as we had done 
nothing, and apparently ‘had no- 
thing else to do’ (to use Lord John 
Russell’s frank explanation), it was 
resolved to attack Sebastopol. We 
do not undervalue the magnificent 
result, but it was earned under risks 
incalculable : and the Ministry was 
driven into that course, not by any 
forecast of wisdom, not by any 
original necessity of duty, but be- 
cause, to please Austria, they would 
not establish the just liberties of 
the Principaliiies. 

Ministries change ; but whether 
we have in power pure Whigs, pure 
Tories, or coalitions, the sympathy 
with Austria does not change. 
Against Russia, against France, in- 
tense animosity seems to be pos- 
sible; even against Prussia the 
bitterest attacks were made on the 
Tory side and from the Court party 
in the Russian war; but Austria 
was screened with the greatest ten- 
derness. Lord John Russell, hav- 
ing blown the war-trumpet boldly 
in the beginning, under the full 
conviction that Austria must at last 
come to our side, recommended 
ignominious surrender as soon as 
the truth broke on him that Austria 
did not dare to help us. But the 
facts which proved that Austria is 
no longer a great Power, no longer 
able to perform the functions of a 
great Power against Russian en- 
croachment, seem only to have 
called out the fond tenderness of 
our statesmen for her recovery. 
As soon as the French Emperor in 
1859 avowed his dissatisfaction 
with the Austrian policy in Italy 
in so marked a way as to imply that 
he might give warlike aid to Sar- 
dinia, the sympathy of the Derby 
Ministry with Austria was pro- 
claimed in terms most distinct. 
Lords Derby and Malmesbury both 
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spoke out in Parliament, scornfully 
warning Sardinia against her up- 
start course, and asserting the rights 
of Austria to Venetia and Lom- 
bardy. When the war was begun, 
they tried to extort from the French 
Government a pledge that in no 
case should Croatia be attacked ; 
and when of course met by the 
reply that while Austria drew troops 
and resources from Croatia, that 
country could not enjoy the advan- 
tages of neutrality, they sent the 
English fleet to the Adriatic, and 
with the greatest activity prepared 
for war against France. From that 
horrible calamity England and 
Europe were saved by the displace- 
ment of the Derby Ministry. Lords 
Palmerston and Russell were be- 
lieved to have come into power on 
a pledge to Mr. Bright and others, 
that in no case whatever should 
naval or military aid be given to 
Austria. Yet the arming against 
France (distinctly avowed by Lord 
-almerston as such), and the des- 
patch of Lord John Russell on 
August 31st last, certainly imply 
that the present Ministry intends 
(if allowed by Parliament) to pursue 
in 1861 precisely the course de- 
signed by the Derby Ministry in 
1859; and the alleged justification 
is, jealousy of France. And this 
leads to the inquiry, how far is this 
jealousy of France justifiable, and 
how far ought it to be allowed to 
carry us ? 

If any one outright avows that 
England has deeply humiliated 
France, and therefore can never 
trust her, and therefore is bound to 
resist all aggrandizement of France, 
however honourable its means—we 
understand his logic, though we 
do not yield to it. It would pledge 
us to unjust wars for the mere pur- 
pose of keeping France weak ; and 
as a policy, it must certainly fail : 
first, because it would rouse against 
us the just enmity of all the parties 
and classes of that great nation ; 
next, because it would enable the 
French Emperor to rally to himself 
against us the sympathies of all the 
free men of Europe, by the very 
simple course of promoting their 
freedom against German or Russian 
tyranny. Inthe case of Italy we 
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already see how successfully he 
has done this. By the splendid 
services he performed in the spring 
of 1859, and by imposing neutrality 
on Austria and Spain through the 
whole of 1860, he has determined 
the freedom of Italy, which the 
Derby Ministry was so vehement 
to forbid his accomplishing. In 
the first half of the year 1859 we 
know what disgust the Italians 
felt towards English policy and to- 
wards England for its sake, Evi- 
dently, if that policy had been 
persevered in, Napoleon could have 
rallied all Italy into a bond of 
hatred against us; and in like 
manner he would be able to draw 
into his influence against us Croa- 
tia, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
the Danubian Principalities, per- 
haps also Greece and Poland, if 
England assumed as her rule of 
conduct to oppose every effort of 
France on the side of oppressed 
nations, lest France turn their sym- 
pathy to her own advantage. 

It is a calamity to us that our 
forefathers pursued France with 
indiscriminate animosity, and hu- 
miliated her in every corner of the 
globe. We must in consequence 
count on some enmity from the 
French, and it would not be pru- 
dent to expose ourselves to it un- 
armed. But surely this is a reason 
for trying to soothe, not to exaspe- 
rate the evil. Every French go- 
vernment, since Louis XVIII, has 
endeavoured to raise the military 
and naval force of France to a 
standard proportionate to that of 
the eighteenth century; nor can 
we hinder this by any direct oppo- 
sition. Notoriously, in his increase 
of the navy, the present Emperor 
has merely carried out the plans of 
Louis Philippe; and the grounds 
of this are to every Frenchman 
quite on the surface. They say, 
‘While England has so great a 
fleet to threaten us with, we need 
a proportionate fleet to maintain 
our self-respect, that our marine 
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may not be at her mercy.’ Then, 
on seeing the French fleet increas- 
ing, the English admirals, and in 
due time the newspapers, cry out 
that it is built against us, and that 
we must increase our forces still 
more. Thus the two nations are 
in a vicious circle, and it is hard to 
deny that we are primarily in the 
wrong. For we start from the as- 
sumption, that of course we are to 
have a fleet enormously superior to 
that of France, because we do not 
find it convenient to keep an army 
equal to that of France. But the 
Frenchman replies that his army, 
as such, is not an offensive force 
against us islanders; while our 
fleet, as such, is an offensive force 
against his seaports and shipping ; 
therefore our resolution to keep 
superior disposable offensive arma- 
ments forces his government into 
the defensive armaments of which 
we complain as offensive. 

Without entering into the ques- 
tion, what other* course England 
might pursue, these considerations 
(we think) ought to abate largely 
the resentment which has been so 
extensively felt against the increase 
of the French navy. No one will 
imagine that Louis Philippe ever 
dreamed of invading England or of 
making a sudden attack on our 
colonies or ships; yet he planned, 
ordered, and partially executed the 
scheme which has been thought so 
offensive in Napoleon III. It ap- 
eared in 1859 in what way an 

nglish Ministry may think fit to 
use an English fleet—not to defend 
the shores of England, but to forbid 
France from aiding Italian liberties 
by attacking Austria at home. 
Every class of Frenchmen, from re- 
publicans to legitimists, is resolved 
not to submit to such dictation 
from England, and therefore will 
insist on raising the strength of 
their navy in proportion as we 
raise ours. Grumble at this as we 
may, we shall quite miscalculate if 
we impute to offensive intentions 


* To enact a monthly holiday, and upon it a compulsory training of all youths 
between eighteen and twenty-three to shoot at a mark (not to be drilled), would for 
ever put at rest all fear of invasion, if we had not even a ship at sea, nor any but a 


skeleton army. 
England. 


0 And this would only be to return to the old law and practice of 
No foreigner could regard such a proceeding as offensive. 
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that which in the French concep- 
tion is purely defensive. 

From these general considera- 
tions we turn to the special charac- 
ter and conduct of Napoleon IIL, 
to inquire how far they justify 
jealousy of France. His first 
European act after he became 
president, was his attack on the 
Roman republic. Whatever sever- 
ity of judgment we might in the 
abstract pronounce on this, is 
practically overthrown by the fact 
that he previously obtained the 
consent of Lord John Russell’s 
cabinet. Whether hatred of repub- 
licanism actuated them, or whether 
they made sure that Austria would 
restore the Pope if France did not, 
and fancied they were doing Rome 
a service by stipulating for an 
improved constitution, we have no 
means of deciding. At any rate, 
the Prince President faithfully en- 
deavoured to obtain from the Pope 
various important ameliorations in 
the internal government ; but was 
met by absolute refusal, under 
Austrian advice. After this, more 
than two years later, followed his 
violent and treacherous overthrow 
of the constitution by which he 
had been made president. It does 
not belong to us to criticize this 
from a French point of view ; but 
the effect it produced upon English 
politicians concerns us properly, 
and is very notable. It instantly 
produced a panic in Parliament 
itself, lest he should invade Eng- 
land! Even Mr. ‘Joseph Hume 
implored honourable members to 
shut their mouths and restrain 
their feelings, remembering that 
England was unarmed. In ashort 
time, Parliament, with a unanimity 
and facility long unknown, voted 
six hundred thousand pounds for 
building a new fleet ; and that very 
fleet of screw steamers was built 
agaist Louis Napoleon, which in 
1854 sailed in alliance with the 
French fleet against Bomarsund and 
Cronstadt. This is surely a very 
notable phenomenon. 

It is a received general principle, 
that a usurper has enough to do in 
holding his ground at home against 
the resentment of his own nation, 
and can never have spare strength 
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to volunteer an arduous foreign 
war. <A single military failure 
would assuredly cost him hiscrown; 
much less could he expect perse- 
vering sacrifices from his nation, 
Unless therefore we are to attribute 
to public men a_ remarkable 
timidity, there must have been 
some great peculiarity in the crisis 
which justified it. And we think 
there was. The overthrow of free- 
dom in France made a universal 
coalition of the despots possible, 
and even easy ; for had Nicholas so 
coalesced with Louis Napoleon, 
Austria and all Germany must have 
followed. As in 1823 the ‘holy 
alliance’ sent France to put down 
the liberties of Spain, a like com- 
bination might have been made 
against England in 1852; for at 
that time our reception of exiles, 
and the free comments of our press, 
made*us the mark of hatred to ail 
the despotisms of Europe. 

In so far, it was but prudent to 
arm, nor do we blame that jealousy. 
For more than a year the policy of 
the French President was uncertain 
to us, perhaps was uncertain to 
himself. His first palpable act was 
a most striking one, and has 
stamped his policy ever since. He 
discerned the intentions of Russia 
against Turkey, and resolved to 
oppose them. In March, 1853, he 
ordered the French fleet to the 
Dardanelles, in order to support 
the Sultan against Prince Menchi- 
koff. The Aberdeen Ministry, 
which by means of the secret 
correspondence had official know- 
ledge of the wlterior designs of 
Nicholas, protested against Napo- 
leon’s act, alleging that Menchikoff’s 
quarrel was limited to the ecclesias- 
trical question between Russia and 
France ; and by this protest extorted 
the recal of the French fleet. 
Admiral Dundas had already re- 
fused to comply with the request 
of Colonel Rose for the support of 
the English fleet. It was clearly 
in the power of the English Cabinet 
to be inactive, while Napoleon 
implicated himself on the side of 
Turkey and of justice against 
Russia ; and had they done this, 
they could afterwards have dictated 
their own terms to him as to the 
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aid we would give inthe war. But, 
whatever it was or was not right 
for them to do, it was undeniable 
from that moment that the French 
Emperor had no designs against 
England. Previously, indeed, while 
still a constitutional president, in 
1851, he had extorted from the 
Sultan, by the threats of M. Lava- 
lette, certain privileges for the 
Latin Christians in Turkey, which 
so excited the anger of the Emperor 
Nicholas,as perhaps more than any- 
thing else to have determined the 
course of events. 

From March, 1853, onward, 
Louis Napoleon has played a great 
and memorable part in Europe, 
and we see not how any consti- 
tutional statesman can deny that 
it has been an eminently beneficial 
part. His army, so outnumbering 
ours, was the principal agent of 
success in the actual conflicts of 
the Russian war. He concluded, 
indeed, that war against our will, 
to the general disgust of England ; 
and yet, seeing as we now see how 
effectual a wound Russia has re- 
ceived, few among us will deny 
that his judgment was correct. 


Without constraint upon Prussia 
and Austria, the restoration of 
Poland was impossible; yet that 
alone could permanently weaken 


Russia. No smaller prize of con- 
test could have justified the vast 
sacrifices of continued war. At 
the Congress which determined the 
peace, Napoleon gave a marked 
support to Count Cavour in regard 
to the sufferings of Italy, with 
especial reference to the Papal 
territories. In the next year he 
joined us in withdrawing his am- 
bassador from Naples in avowed 
disgust at the atrocious misgovern- 
ment of the King; and it is be- 
lieved that he was anxious for 
some stronger measures if the 
English Cabinet would have given 
its moral support. At the same 
time his diplomacy was active in 
urging Austria to consent to great 
administrative reforms in the Papal 
States. The details were first com- 
municated to the public in the 
celebrated pamphlet, Napoleon JI/, 
and Italy, which sums up the 
Emperor's proposals to Austria. as 
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follows :—1. Secularization of the 
administrative power, by the for- 
mation of a Council of State formed 
of laymen and charged to examine 
and discuss laws. 2. Representa- 
tion of all the interests of the 
country in a Consulte elected di- 
rectly by the Provincial Councils, 
or at least chosen by the Pope out 
of a list of candidates presented by 
these Councils, and called to deli- 
berate on all the laws and to vote 
the budget. 3. Effectual control 
of local expenses by the Provincial 
Councils, receiving their delegation 
from the Municipal Councils, who 
are themselves named by the 
electors conformably to the edict 
of 24th November, 1850. 4. Ju- 
diciary Reform by the promulgation 
of a code of civil laws based on the 
Code Napoleon, or on the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian code, or on that of 
Naples. 5. Regular collection of 
the public revenues by an organi- 
zation similar to that of France. 
6. Reconciliation of all classes and 
opinions by an enlightened cle- 
mency to all who will submit re- 
spectfully to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Such were the ameliorations which 
Napoleon, before determining on 
war, strove to win for Italy by 
peaceful diplomacy. The same 
pamphlet assures us that he sup- 
ported the scheme of a federation 
of all Italy under the Pope. This 
was the only form of union possible 
without revolution and the over- 
throw of the princes ; also to this, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples had given 
his voluntary adhesion in 1848. 
It is therefore utterly unjust and 
false to say that Napoleon III. 
entered into the war of 1859merely 
to employ his army or to steal 
territory. Having exhausted the 
forces of diplomacy (with the ap- 
probation of England) at Vienna 
and at Naples, he finally aided 
Piedmont to repress and humiliate 
Austria, whose force and obstinacy 
forbade amelioration in Italy. In 
restoring the Pope he had entered 
into a pledge with the English 
Government that the Papal terri- 
tories should have an improved 
constitution. By overthrowing 
their Republican liberty he had 
contracted moral obligations to the 
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population itself. But these obli- 
gations he had for ten years been 
forced to neglect, because Austria 
forbade ; and while Russia backed 
Austria behind, Italy could not be 
freed. At length, after Russia had 
been at once severely crippled in 
herself and profoundly disgusted 
with Austria, the French force was 
equal, and yet only just equal, to 
the task of securing to Italy her 
own self-government. 

The chief organs of the English 
press and the whole Tory party 
were furious against Napoleon for 
his undertaking the Italian war in 
1859. ‘They were almost as angry 
with him for the peace of Villa- 
franca.* Instantly the wildest 
absurdities, invented in the Or- 
leanist circles of Paris, were sent 
abroad over England. Napoleon 
had secretly coalesced with Francis 
Joseph to make joint war upon 
Prussia or upon England! From 
the day that the French army en- 
tered Italy, it had been pretended 
that we more than before needed to 
arm. The cry became louder than 
ever after the peace. <A volunteer 
army was urgently recommended. 
The cry for more fortifications be- 
came intense, And why? Because 
France had displayed so great 
military energy. Let this have 
what weight it may; though it 
seems very clear that the two great 
victories were won by the dis- 
affection of Italians, Hungarians, 
and Croatians in the Austrian 
ranks, were won very narrowly, 
and were productive of effects so 
vast only by the hatred of the 
Italians for the tyrannies which 
oppressed them. But it cannot be 
sretended that the political acts of 

apoleon justified any of the fer- 
ment made against him and the 
zeal for English armaments, Under 
threat of war from Prussia he 
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stopped short in his Italian career, 
again showing his habitual self- 
control ; nevertheless, firmly hold- 
ing Austria back, he enabled the 
Italians to reform themselves, 
Thus he has gainedt for them a 
priceless advantage ; while English 
diplomatists who can lecture foreign 
powers so ably did not give to Italy 
even kind words until the last 
moment, after victory was achieved 
everywhere in the field. 

It is humiliating to us to note 
with how great reason the Bona- 
partists extol the superiority of 
French to English policy. The Eng- 
lish Cabinet approved of the French 
invasion of Rome, extorted from 
Napoleon the condition that the 
Pope should establish an improved 
government, and then was dis- 
tressed that force was used against 
the Romans, and became seriously 
angry when the same force was at 
length applied against Austria, who 
had hindered Napoleon from ful- 
filling the pledge which he gave to 
England. The English Cabinet, 
through Lord Minto, stimulated 
the Italian hopes of freedom, and 
then, from tenderness to Austria 
and hatred of Republicanism, did 
all that diplomacy could do to ruin 
freedom. The English Cabinet, 
with the secret correspondence in 
its hands, publicly pretended that 
Russia had no ulterior designs 
against Turkey ; and by thus ap- 
pearing to the Russians to be in 
collusion with them against France, 
stimulated Nicholas to precipitate 
himself on Turkey, and made the 
war inevitable. Napoleon, without 
having seen the secret correspon- 
dence, discerned the plain state of 
the facts,t and showed so early a 
hostility as would have made 
Nicholas recede ere it was too late, 
if England had not at that crisis 
played the Russian game. England, 


* With no small reason did Count de Morny, in his speech soon after, say—‘ If 
the English, who say we have done too little for the Italians, would have given as 
much energy to their cause before the war, as they avow after the peace, the freedom 
of Italy might perhaps have been won in Congress, without any war at all.’ 

+ If he had wished to stop Garibaldi’s career, one whisper to the Austrian 
ambassador as soon as Garibaldi landed at Marsala would have done it effectually. 
The abstinence of Austria proves the complacency of Napoleon in this great revolution. 

~ So did Colonel Rose, whom Lord Aberdeen did not thank for his straight- 


forwardness. 
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in withdrawing her ambassador 
from Naples, and in allowing Count 
Cavour to bring before the Congress 
of Paris the internal misgovern- 
ment of the Papal dominions, made 
a public avowal that the state of 
Italy was exceptional and was not 
to be dealt with by ordinary 
national rules; in fact, that the 
princes of Italy deserved to be put 
out of the pale of civilized poten- 
tates. All the misery of Italy was 
notoriously due to the guilt of 
Austria, was the direct fruit of the 
celebrated Secret Treaty of Austria 
with Naples in 1815, by which 
Naples had ever since become a 
virtual appanage to the European 
power of Austria. England, we 
say, was shocked at the miseries of 
Italy ; yet not only would not put 
out a little finger to remedy them 
herself, but fell into violent in- 
vective against Sardinia as soon as 
it transpired that France and 
Sardinia were resolved to endure 
them no longer. 

It is wholesome and necessary 
to repeat and dwell on these things ; 
for it is too clear that since the 
death of Mr. Canning all the 


English Cabinets have fallen into 
the puerile imbecility of desiring 
cures and shrinking from remedies, 
The cavaliers of Charles I. wished 
the king to rule well and honour- 
ably, but could not bear to have 


him compelled to be legal. So our 
ministries can give plenty of good 
advice to Austria, but rally to her 
side the moment the attempt is 
made to coerce her. Lord John 
Russell’s two despatches to Turin 
of August 31st and October 27th, 
1860, have fixed the eyes of Europe 
on the monstrous inconsistencies 
of our foreign policy.* In the 
former he assumes a stern and 
almost hostile toneagainst Sardinia, 
in case of her ‘attacking the 
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domains of the Emperor of Austria, 
or the King of Naples. In the 
latter, after the Sardinian armies 
have invaded the Roman and 
Neapolitan territories, Lord John 
Russell distinctly and elaborately 
justifies the deed. In the former 

e sides with ‘the Great Powers’ 
against Sardinia, hinting that Eng- 
land will even aid Austria with her 
fleet if Venetia be attacked. In 
the latter, he assumes a broad 
argument, which is as available to 
justify invasion of Venetia as inva- 
sion of Naples. The populations 
of the Romanand Neapolitan States, 
says he, felt that they were mis- 
governed. They had a right to 
judge of this for themselves. They 
had a right to accept the aid of the 
King of Sardinia; therefore the 
King is not to be blamed for giving 
the aid. Lord John proves it by 
reference to Vattel, and to our own 
William of Orange. And fis it 
possible that he does not see all 
this to confute his own previous 
despatch? If Romans a Neapo- 
litans may judge whether their 
rulers are tyrannical, and may call 
in the aid of Sardinia, why may 
not Venetians? Hesurely does not 
doubt the fact that Venice is as 
much disaffected as ever Naples 
was? At the same time, the tone 
of the two notes is contrasted still 
more strangely. The former is 
scornful and dictatorial to Sardinia, 
not only laying down duties for 
her, but lecturing her about her 
weakness, treating Count Cavour as 
delirioust if he dare. to enter war 
against Austria, and sarcastically 
telling him that that power would 
not be sorry for an opportunity of 
restoring the Romagna to the Pope, 
and Tuscany to the Grand Duke 
It declares that Sardinia will have 
no ‘chance’ of success, except by 
bringing France into the field, and 


* Since writing the above, we see in the correspondence from Berlin, that 
‘Sweden, unable to trust in England, through the eternal vacillations of English 
cabinets, has resolved to enter into close alliance with Prussia, with a view to hinder 


the dominion of Russia over the coasts of the Baltic.’ 


These vacillations are the 


necessary results of secret diplomacy ; yet it is pretended that this unconstitutional 
and pernicious system is essential to uphold the influence of England abroad ! 
+ In the despatch as officially published in England we read—‘ Let not Count 


Cavour indulge in so pernicious a delusion.’ 


This is coarse enough; but the 


Sardinians allege that the original was delirium. 
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kindling a general war in Europe. 
This the Great Powers are resolved 
to forbid, ‘and Great Britain has 
interests in the Adriatic which her 
Majesty’s Government must watch 
with careful attention.’ But in the 
second despatch Lord John assumes 
the tone of one who is more favour- 
able than Franceto Sardinia. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government,’ he says, 
‘can see no sufficient ground for 
the severe censure with which 
Austria, /rance, Prussia, and 
Russia have visited the acts of the 
King of Sardinia.’ 

Worst of all, the despatch of 
August 31st vindicates the right of 
Austria to Venice, asserting that 
an attack from Sardinia would be 
‘a wanton aggression, and must 
fail against ‘Austria, fighting in a 
just cause, to maintain her volated 
territory.’ Now to this part of the 
subject we invite our readers’ 
special attention. What is the 
ricHt of Austria to Venice? We 


have no need to plunge into any 
depths of moral metaphysics, we 
have not to analyse the word 
‘nationality,’ when we assert that 
in 1796 Venice was a nation, a 
constituted government, a recog- 


nised power of Europe a thousand 
years old, and an ally of Austria; 
an older power than England, and 
having national rights as truly as 
England. Napoleon I. overran and 
conquered Venice in the name of 
democracy, and in 1797 presented 
it to Austria by the peace of Campo 
Formio. Such was the primary 
right of Austria to it. When war 
was renewed, the French recon- 
quered Venetia, and held it until 
calamities fe¥*thick on Napoleon ; 
upon whichethe Austrian armies 
re-occupied’ it ‘as their rightful 
possession. : The congress of Vienna, 
which unwillingly rewarded Alex- 
ander I. with the Duchy of Warsaw 
and with Finland, willingly gave to 
Austria continental Venetia, and 
to England the Venetian islands. 
Thenceforward, English statesmen 
insist that Austria has a right to 
Venice. 

We do not intend to censure the 
English plenipotentiary at that 
Congress by placing the deeds of 
the Congress under the full light 
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of later events. Jf a new spirit of 
legality and fidelity had come into 
the Austrian dynasty, no one can 
say that it might not in thirty 
years have won the loyal heart of 
the Venetians. We do not for a 
moment overlook that nearly all 
empires are in their origin formed 
on no other right than superior 
force. We do not apply to Venice 
and Austria principles which would 
tear all empires asunder ; nor do 
we shrink to apply everywhere the 
principles which we insist on apply- 
ing to Venice. A violent conquest 
by a superior force is in politics 
closely analogous to the violent 
abduction of a woman. If some 
Achilles slaughters the husband of 
a Briseis, and violently takes her 
to his bed, no one imagines that 
his superior force, while it is mere 
force, gives him any rights. But 
if, after a while, despairing of a 
better fate, after old griefs are dry, 
she reconciles herself to her captor, 
moral ties between them supervene, 
and we recognise the union as a 
bond fide marriage. Nay, if after a 
true loyalty between the two has 
been established, an attempt be 
made to break their union, in re- 
venge for the original violence, we 
pronounce this to be a making of 
new wounds under pretence of 
healing old ones. In applying the 
analogy to empires, the principle 
is strengthened by the passing away 
of old generations. The grand- 
children of the conquered and the 
grandson of the conqueror are in 
a relation more favourable for re- 
conciliation than if the same indi- 
viduals lived on for ever; and if a 
real moral union has intervened, 
as between Wales and England, 
this (and certainly not the original 
violence) constitutes the right of the 
ruler over the ruled. But if a 
woman, violently carried off, is 
never reconciled to her captor ; if, 
with the progress of time, there is 
not only no progress towards moral 
relations, but an ever-increasing 
exasperation, a need of permanent 
violence to hinder her escape, with 
cruelties and suffering incident to 
that violence, then the universal 
conscience of mankind avows that 
no lapse of time can confer a right 
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of possession. That which was 
originally a crime is not only still 
a crime, but is of ever deepening 
intensity. Statesmen are apt to 
assume that long possession con- 
stitutes a right, because long pos- 
session ordinarily softens feud and 
raises up in the conquered country 
at least a large interna! party which 
sides with the conqueror, especially 
when the conquering race colonizes 
into the other, and intermarriages 
are common. The feud of Irish 
and English has lasted down to our 
own day ; yet so large and intelli- 
gent and spirited a fraction of the 
native Irish has energetically ad- 
hered to the English policy and 
Empire, that no English statesman 
onal be justified in abandoning 
them to civil war, nor would any 
moralist from without advise it. 
Much the same, we believe, may be 
said of Posen, owing to the large 
immigration of Prussians into the 
Polish area, But Venice, trea- 
cherously accepted and violently 
treated in 1797, seized on during 
Napoleon's fall with smooth pro- 


fessions of constitutionalism, has 
seen herself cheated of every pro- 


mise, and is every ten years more 
and more bitterly hostile, more and 
more needs violent constraint. 
Even at the peace of Villafranca, 
Francis Joseph stipulated to make 
Venice a strictly Italian province, 
with national institutions, and (to 
use his very word) to make the 
Venetians happy. He was probably 
sincere; but & did not dare to 
fulfil his undertaking. Violent ar- 
rests and deportations, every form 
of arbitrary force, are the substitute 
for the promised national adminis- 
tration. The Austrians themselves 
do not pretend to have any native 
party in Venice. Thus it is no 
matter of surmise, but is a public 
European fact, that there never has 
been even an incipient or partial loy- 
alty in Venice; andthatits wrongful 
seizure is a crime, not obsolete by 
its antiquity, but perpetuated to this 
moment with exasperation. The 
enormous emigration of the mili- 
tary population is another public 
manifestation of the state of feel- 
ing. 

Lord John Russell knows all this, 
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yet he allows himself to talk of the 
rights of Austria to Venice. Heis 
not an absolute stickler for the 
deeds of the Congress of 1815. To 
say nothing of Belgium, and Poland, 
and Cracow, and a Napoleon on the 
French throne, he has justified. the 
King of Sardinia in driving out the 
Pope and the King of Naples from 
territories guaranteed to them by 
that Congress. How are we to 
understand or explain his totally 
different treatment of Austria ? 
There are those who say that the 
very similar behaviour of Whigs 
in office to Tories, as far as Austria 
is concerned, is determined by a 
force behind the Crown, unseen to 
the nation. The son of the King 
of Belgium has married an Austrian 
princess. According to these in- 
terpreters, Lord John’s despatch of 
August 31st (which first saw the 
light in Cologne, immediately after 
the meeting of the Queen with the 
Prince Regent of Prussia), expresses 
the Prusso-Belgian policy ; but the 
despatch of October 27th is the 
true Russell policy. Others see in 
these vacillations the marks of a 
struggle in the Cabinet, with alter- 
nate victory. We do not under- 
take to clear up these mysteries ; 
but the fact of a contrariety of prin- 
ciple is manifest, and calls upon 
Parliament and the nation to ex- 
press itself distinctly. The former 
despatch is full of exasperation 
against Sardinia, indicates suspicion 
against France, and avows compla- 
cent trust in the wisdom of the 
(other) ‘Great Powers,’ to whom 
England, by reason of her interests 
in the Adriatic, will give (at least) 
moral support, if @Afdinia dare 
wantonly to violdate*that .rightful 
possession of © Avistria—Venice ! 
Seeing the enormous results pend- 
ing, Englishmen are surely bound to 
declare how they will feel if the 
fleets or diplomacy of England aid 
Austria to perpetuate her tyranny. 
But the core of the matter is not 
yet touched. We have heard, and 
we believe, that when the Sardinian 
ambassador asked of Lord Palmer- 
ston an explanation of the former 
despatch, he received a frank reply 
that her Majesty’s Government 
would be delighted to see Austria 
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freely hand over Venice to the King 
of Sardinia; but a war between 
the two Powers could not be con- 
fined to the area of Venetia: it 
would necessarily overflow into 
Croatia, and would give Hungary 
an opportunity of separating her- 
self from Austria. 7Z'his would be 
hostile to English interests, and 
this is what her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would resist. 

It is surely important to elicit 
from the ministers whether this is 
their policy, this their way of pro- 
moting constitutionalism in Hun- 
gary. If onany question of foreign 
affairs this nation has distinctly 
pronounced itself, it is on sym- 
pathy with Hungary. Our ances- 
tors could not enforce legality on 
the kings except by expelling the 
Stuarts. To discard a treacherous 
dynasty is perhaps the only mode 
for a nation to secure its liberties, 
The Hungarians have had three 
hundred years’ experience of Aus- 
trian perfidy. In the last struggle, 
the dynasty secretly roused against 
them rebels and robbers whom it 
publicly stigmatized and disowned, 
and finally, when beaten, called in 
against Hungary the Russian 
armies. Now if, after all this, it 
so happen that the Hungarian 
nation despairs of the dynasty, and 
refuses to give it a new trial, what 
right has the English Cabinet to 
lay down that (for the sake of 
English interests) the Hunga- 
rians shall keep a hated dynasty, 
of tried and proved perfidy ? 
Lord John’s second despatch re- 
cites as a cumulative justifica- 
tion of Sardinia, that in 1820-1, 
the liberties of all Italy had been 
put down by Austrian force. Why 
then is he to forget that in 1849 
the liberty and hereditary law of 
Hungary was put down by Russian 
force ! 

Only one answer have we ever 
heard, Lord Palmerston wants a 
‘strong Austria’ as a support 
against Russia. What is this, but 
to say that he wants a dying man 
to be strong? It is surely time to 
look the facts in the face. Even if 
Venetia were ceded to Sardinia 
without war; even if Francis 
Joseph resign, and his brother 
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Maximilian take the empire, that 
empire cannot be strong for a long 
while. Would England, if her 
liberties had been crushed for ten 
years by the treachery of her 
dynasty and by German armies, be 
tranquillized as soon as it had com- 
pelled a restoration of the consti- 
tution, while troops of pure Celtic 
blood and language, together with 
Kaffir, Negro, Sikh, and Hindoo 
regiments, still filled our barracks 
and fortresses, and all English 
regiments were sent abroad? Of 
course, the moment a Parliament 
met, a struggle would commence, 
to get rid of the foreign, and bring 
home the English armies. The 
same struggle must arise in Hun- 
gary, and the dynasty will not dare 
to yield. But this is not all. Hun- 
gary has never been an integral 
art of the Austrian ‘ Empire ; 
anche the ‘Emperor’ was only 
king of Hungary, a detached nation 
with separate laws. The Diet was 
not responsible for the debts of 
Austria, against which it always 
protested, and it is not likely to 
recognise the debts of the last ten 
years. The present movement of 
Hungary takes for its starting 
point the denial of its union with 
the Austrian Empire ; and in token 
of this, the Imperial arms are every- 
where pulled down. To restore 
the legal constitution, and faith- 
fully fulfil it, is, in the avowal of 
the Austrians themselves, to tear 
the Empire in pieces ; inasmuch as 
the Dict at Pesth may pursue a 
totally different foreign policy from 
the Diets at Vienna or Prague, 
supposing that free constitutions 
are extended to them. This in- 
deed is the only justification which 
the Austrians have attempted for 
their violent usurpations; that 
these were necessary to Hwrope, in 
order to give military unity to their 
empire. Thus Austria has three 
imaginable courses; first, to keep 
up an avowed and pure despotism. 
This was tried for ten years, and 
has broken down as untenable. 
Secondly, to make a central Parlia- 
ment, which should contain repre- 
sentatives from all the countries, 
and should degrade the Hungarian 
Diet into a municipal council. The 
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attempt to enforce this brought 
on the fatal war of 1848-9. It was 
resumed last autumn; but it is 
now notorious that it can only ~ 
petuate bitter discontent ; and that, 
not merely because the individual 
Francis Joseph is distrusted, but 
because the Hungarian nation de- 
mands its hereditary legal rights, 
whatever the name of its king. 
Thirdly, it is possible to restore 
bona fide the old law, and observe 
it with a faithfulness never yet 
dreamed of by an Austrian. But 
if this be done, then (as the dynasty 
itself will tell Lord Palmerston) 
Austria is no longer a strong em- 
pire, but is, like Germany, a patch- 
work of ill-confederated freedoms. 
And is it to gain for Europe such a 
defence against Russia, that a 
Whig ministry wishes to violate 
the obvious right of the injured 
nation of Hungary ? 

We would not deny, that if full 
harmony were restored between the 
Crown and the nation, the Diet it- 
self might at length so modify the 
constitution as to blend the domi- 
nions of Austria into a single com- 
pact empire. But after the past 


events, and with such a history as 
that of the House of Hapsburg, 
this development could only be 


very slow. Under the present 
dynasty the nation must be in- 
tensely conservative of its historical 
traditions, intensely averse to lose 
them in any combination with the 
other countries, A century of faith- 
ful legality on the part of the 
Crown would hardly . too much 
to allow for such a result. Mean- 
while, Germany would be kept 
weak by the existence of the Aus- 
trian power, and Austria not be 
strong; and Europe be without 
due barrier against France and 
against Russia. 

Perhaps before these words meet 
the public eye, a new attempt will 
be made to obscure the rights of 
Venice and Hungary by biowing 
the war-cry against France. Bava- 
ria is probably pledged to support 
Austria against Italy ; France also 
is probably Slelaed to Sardinia 
not to allow foreign aid to Austria. 
If our Government wish to prevent 
France entering the new war, a 
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way is open to them, by joining 
France in insisting that no German 
State shall aid Austria; then it is 
quite certain that all Germany will 
abstain from the war. But if 
Bavaria and Prussia, for the con- 
venience of Austria, garrison the 
Tyrol, Bohemia, and Hungary, and 
if thereupon France join Sardinia, 
the war which may ensue will be 
indirectly, yet effectually the result 
of English sympathy with Austria, 

Before we allow ourselves to be 
carried away by blind prejudice 
and ancient rancour against France, 
let two more considerations be well 
weighed. 1. With whatever right 
pure republicans like Mazzini 
may hate the French Emperor, all 
those with whom royalty is a 
cause so sacred as to justify war- 
like interventions, ought to be 
grateful to Louis Napoleon as the 
man who has made great Republics 
in Europe impossible. Had he 
been faithful to his duties, and 
honourably acknowledged the Ro- 
man republic, Georgey could never 
have made his conspiracy, and the 
Hungarian republic would have 
stood in spite of Russia. If the 
liberties of France, Italy, and 
Hungary were republican, German 
liberty would most likely have 
taken the same course. Napoleon 
has forbidden it. 2. After his 
overthrow of liberty in Italy and 
France, and the treachery of the 
German Princes to their subjects, 
nothing else was to be expected but 
that the next struggle in Europe 
would be that of Republicans 
against Absolutists, with no party 
at all aiming at constitutional 
royalty. Certainly for awhile this 
party vanished, in disgust at the 
worthlessness of royal oaths. It 
has been restored, primarily, in a 
moral sense, by the noble faithful- 
ness of Victor Emmanuel and the 
intrepid policy of Count Cavour ; 
but secondarily, in a military sense, 
by the coalition of France with 
Sardinia. Hereby the Emperor 
has virtually made himself the 
leader of freedom, the leader of the 
republicans, whether they like him 
or not. He has gained a moderat- 
ing position, in which he does not 
originate, but controls, inevitable 
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movements of revolution, dictating 
that they shall in every case be 
royalist, and bridling all contin- 
gent democratic fury by the hope 
of his powerful aid, Thus a con- 
test which might be desolating and 
lingering, he deprives of all its 
most dangerous properties, while 
allowing the forces of society to 
gravitate into their natural places, 
by which alone they can make a 
true breakwater against foreign 
action. England might aid this 
great and good work. Hitherto 
she has chosen to stand aloof, and 
has prudentially refused to succour 
Sicily, Naples, Spain, Poland, Lom- 
bardy, or Hungary. All her ex- 
ploits of late in Western Europe 
are confined to her crushing the 
constitutional liberty of Portugal in 
1847. And now, if France chooses 
to pursue a braver course, shall 
England feel hostility lest French 
aggrandizement follow? The way 
to hinder it is, not to thwart, but to 
assist France whenever the cause 
is intrinsically a good one. As re- 
gards a bulwark against Russia, we 
cannot construct or reconstruct 
empires; but the elements of a 
new and really powerful kingdom 
are obvious on the banks of the 
Danube. If Austria fall, Germany 
will run together, and the Queen's 
grandson become King of Germany, 

erhaps with Switzerland com- 
Nasl; that is no bad bulwark ; 
and to a free Hungary, it is highly 
probable that Servia and the Prin- 
cipalities will join themselves, if 

estern policy favour such a de- 
velopment. 

Our readers must not suppose 
that we are blind to the misdeeds 
of Napoleon III, in Italy for the 
last two months. As to Rome, we 
are not sure that he is to be cen- 
sured; that depends on his after 
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policy. He has damped and 
restrained the impetus of the 
Spanish and German Catholics, 
and has beneficially retarded the 
moment of papal despair, until 
Italy shall be organized and strong. 
But his interference in Gaéta has 
gone beyond the mark of this, and 
has visibly prolonged the disorgan- 
ization and weakness of Italy. We 
trust that our Government will be 
able to dispel tlie suspicion which 
has been expressed, that it has 
seen with complacency this conduct 
of the Emperor, in hope that it will 
cripple Italy and make a war for 
the recovery of Venice impossible. 
We confess the present aspect of 
things suggests, that Napoleon is 
still struggling to bring about a 
division of Italy into two States. 
If England desires a united Italy, 
the way to it is by supporting the 
Italian movement; certainly not 
by supporting Austria under the 
lea of jealousy against France. 
The French Emperor, by nature 
and by position, can do nothing 
straightforwardly. He cannot 


afford to avow noble objects with 
the simplicity of a Garibaldi. 


But 
it remains possible that ere long he 
may say to the English ministry : 
‘You have wished for a united 
Italy ; have your wish; but now 
learn, that the inevitable result is 
a war on Austria, and an invasion 
of Hungary; a war which I have 
deprecated, but in which I feel 
bound to become a contingent ally 
to Italy, so far as to insist that 
Austria shall receive no aid,’ Itis 
well that Englishmen should pro- 
nounce whether they will there- 
upon allow the British forces to 
aid an old and pernicious despotism 
against Hungary and Italy, and 
give to France the avowed leader- 
ship of liberty. 
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A STRANGE STORY OF TITAHUA. 


\ E were three very dissimilar 

and yet not unwelcome com- 
panions—an eager, successful man 
of business; a sickly, withered 
student ; and a weather-beaten old 
sea-captain. Wehadclambered upto 
a projecting rock which overhung 
a placid bay, and overlooked a vast 
expanse of sea, with mountains 
seen dimly in the distance. The 
captain and the man of business 
had with much difficulty succeeded 
in dragging up the student to this 
height ; but when there, he perhaps 
of all of us most enjoyed the 
glorious scene. I cannot say for 
certain how our conversation wan- 
dered to the theme, to which after- 
wards it kept most closely. This 
theme was the great revolution in 
human affairs which might be 
effected by some small change. I 
think, though, the way in which 
the conversation arose was from 
the man of business commenting 
upon the shortness of the harvest, 
and upon the derangement which 
might thus occur in monetary 
matters. For these were all in all 
to him. We agreed that it was 
wonderful that mankind, with such 
imminent dangers always impend- 


ing over them as famine and 
pestilence, could afford to give so 
much of their time to wars and 
other frivolities, The student then 
observed, in hisimaginative fashion, 
that it needed not these great 
calamities to diminish or to destroy 
the human race, but that the 
smallest change in some unnoticed 
element of life, or in some dis- 
regarded insect, would suffice to 
sweep from the earth its noblest 
denizen. ‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘the 
domestic fly were to be made 
poisonous : the whole race of men 
would soon vanish from the scene, 
and leave their palaces, citadels, 
and towers, to flies.’ 

We then began to talk of the 
revolutions that would be created 
by any slight change in man him- 
self; and we naturally alluded to 
the story of the Palace of Truth— 
a story which much delighted our 
immediate forefathers. rom that 


we were led to talk of the blessings 
and the curses of concealment. and 
how, if men’s thoughts were visible 


upon their faces, civil society would 
be at an end. 

Henceforward I give the conver- 
sation literally as it occurred. 


STUDENT, 


No, it is not all loss our not living in a Palace of Truth. For 
instance, you give a man all manner of reasons, good and bad, for others 
taking a course which is injurious or offensive to him, and which reasons 
may or may not satisfy the man; but you cannot tell him of the reason 
which is convincing to your mind, and which has reference to his own 
disqualifications, demerits, or simply to his disagreeableness. How rude 
it would be to tell him of this, and how much pain heis spared from not 
seeing the real reason in your countenance, 


MAN OF BUSINESS. 
Ah, but think of the simplification of all manner of business—how 
soon merchants could effect their dealings. 
SEA CAPTAIN, 
Those crocodiles, the lawyers, would have nothing to do. 


MAN OF BUSINESS, 


Diplomatists would have nothing to diplomatize about, each seeing 
at once all that the other wanted and meant to have. The task of states- 
men, too, would become an easy one. Moreover, those of a shifty nature 
would not be able to impose upon us in the least. A man would be 
talking of his country: and, all the while, in his eyes would be read the 
words, his party, or himself. One of the most amusing things would be 
to see in all business the prevalence of some very, very small motives. 
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You suppose, now, when words are almost omnipotent, that a man is 
thinking of the best, and scheming for the best—I mean for himself, or 
for those he represents—whereas he is often thinking only of what will 
be least trouble to him. And he votes for this course or for that, simply 
because if what he urges is adopted, he will not have a difficult letter to 
write, or a disagreeable oral statement to make. 

STUDENT. 

What a revolution it would make in love! I do not well see, 
moreover, how a three-volumed novel could be written, for there would 
be none of those delicious misunderstandings which often sustain the 
whole of the second volume and part of the third. Besides, love, in 
acquiring certainty, would lose a great deal of its most pleasurable pain. 
A lover would not spend the night in considering whalber she frowned 
or whether she did not frown ; and that pretty play with a flower, picking 
off the petals and saying, ‘he loves me: he Sales me not,’ would have 
no interest whatever in it. The instantaneous perception of affection 
and its certitude, would destroy half the poetry of love. 


MAN OF BUSINESS. 


So much the better. The drollest thing to observe, I think, would be 
the effect on friendship and acquaintanceship of this plain-speaking with 
the countenance. Think of a man going through all the forms of friend- 
ship, and asking, with the proper afiectionate tones of voice, about 
yourself, your fortunes, and your family, while all the time his unmastered 
countenance inevitably declared what a bore he thought you, how anxious 
he was to have gone through all this questioning, and so to escape the 
east wind which was blowing upon you both in the market-place. 


STUDENT. 
On the other hand, you would find that many persons have some 


regard for you, whom you do not at present suspect of any such weakness. 


MAN OF BUSINESS, 
Humph! I doubt. 
STUDENT. 
Relationship I think would gain by this plain-speaking of the 
countenance, 


How so? 


MAN OF BUSINESS. 


STUDENT. 

The every-day civilities of strangers, which now sometimes form a 
striking contrast to the rudeness or the bluntness of near relations, 
would go for nothing, or for worse; and so relationship would gain. 
Relations might still be as tiresome as ever, but their sincerity would 
have its value. 

MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Still, it would be very awful to find how often you are distasteful to 
those with whom you are most closely bound. 

The greatest surprise, however, would be for the man who flatters 
himself that he has many enemies, and accounts for all his reverses by 
their imaginary hostility. I think I can see him rushing about in a 
wild manner looking for an enemy: fastening upon some man who, he 
knew, had talked him down, or written him down, or voted against him 
on some critical occasion. And then to find out that all this was 
done with perfect indifference, and that the supposed enemy did not 


dislike him a bit more than he did other people! It would be very 
mortilying. 
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STUDENT, 


When one comes to think of the enormous revelations and revolutions 
that this change would produce, one sees that it could not be done in a 
world like this, where the needs of men are so pressing, and where 
opposing interests clash so fiercely. How could you expect, for instance, 


that an American farmer could sympathize with his European brother 
in distress, when his own good fortune depends so much upon bad 
harvests in ourhemisphere? It might be very well for bodiless creatures 
to have countenances that concealed nothing ; but a creature that needs 
food, warmth, and shelter, must conceal its thoughts. 

But. what says our friend the Captain? He has been very silent and 
meditative for a long time, while we have been chattering. 


SEA-CAPTAIN. 


You say it would be impossible. I do not know, 
strange story. 


I could tell you a 


STUDENT. 
Pray do. 
SEA-CAPTAIN, 


We were cruising once in the Pacific. It was a day like this—that is, 
if any day in those latitudes could be like a day in these. The sea was 
without a ripple ; not even the track of a fish was to be seen in it; and 
I was thinking (not a very sublime thought) how like the surface of the 
sea was to the molten lead, out of which I used to make bullets when I 
was a boy, just before it hardened. The sun was going down; and we, 
poor becalmed folk, were lazily looking out upon the expanse, without a 
hope of seeing anything to amuse us or arrest our attention, when sud- 
denly a black speck was visible in the distance. It soon grew larger and 
larger, until it showed that it was a man inacanoe. Before sunset he 
had reached our vessel. He hurried up on deck. He was a white man, 
and could speak our language. As he looked worn and emaciated, L 
instantly begged to know whether he wanted food. Upon this he burst 
out into a wild laugh of delight, and exclaimed, ‘Once more again— 
once more I am with you dear people who can keep your thoughts to 
yourselves. You wished to know where I came from and who I am, 
before you offered me food. But your face did not betray your first 
thoughts. You can safely tell lies—I love you.’ Thereupon he kissed 
my hands, and began to dance about the quarter-deck. Wethought him 
deranged, I had him clothed after our fashion, and fed ; and he slept 
for a day and a night without waking. The first time I saw him after 
this he was thankful but reserved. He said he had been many weeks 
paddling about on the ocean, having escaped from an island in the South 
Sea. Gradually we became friends. At first he had an unpleasant habit 
of staring fixedly at you; and, if you spoke to him, he did not answer 
until he had peered into your face. This wore off, however ; and, by 
degrees, he came to behave like other people. I ventured to remind him 
of his wild sayings when he first came on board, and expressed a wish to 
hear the narrative of his sufferings and of his escape. At first he showed 
much reluctance to gratify me in this respect ; but, before our voyage 
ended, he did consent to tell me his story. It was this :— 


I am a naturalist (he said), ago: what time I hardly know, for 


perhaps not without renown in 
my own country. I came out on a 
voyage of discovery. It was my 
second voyage ; and I had learnt 
the language spoken in many of the 
South Sea islands. We were 
wrecked in these seas some time 


I have kept no account of time. 
The crew took to the boats, and 
were lost. I alone stuck to the 
wreck ; and, drifting on with it, 
was slowly driven on a friendly 
shore. When first surrounded by 
the natives I at once perceived that 
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they were not like other men. ‘I 
had the strangest feeling that you 
could see right into them, as it 
were, and that nothing was con- 
cealed from me of all they thought. 
A trifling incident at once con- 
firmed this strange supposition of 
mine. A beautiful young woman, 
thirteen years of age (they grow to 
womanhood early there), was among 
the bystanders. An old man, who 
stood near her, and whose hand 
she held, exclaimed: ‘ Ah, Dalora, 
how your tender heart pities this 
poor man,’ I had been thrown by 
the breakers on the rocks, and was 
bleeding from my wounds. When 
the old man spoke to the damsel, 
he was standing a little behind her, 
and she answered, ‘Yes, grand- 
father, [ do pity him.’ But her 
countenance, which was looking 
towards’ me, spoke these words, if 
I may say so, in the clearest tones: 
* Oh, how hideous he is in that pale 
skin, of which I have never seen 
the like! I pray the Great Fish 
that grandfather vrill not give the 
pale one shelter in our house,’ 
Alas! alas! why should I make 
along story of asad one! I pass 


over the welcome that they gave 


me, and how I was tended, and 
who received me; for these are 
small matters. From the first I 
had been sure that I was thrown 
amongst a people somewhat alien 
fromthe rest of thehumanrace. My 
worst fears were soon confirmed ; 
and I found that all the inhabi- 
tants of this miserable island were 
compelled to speak with their coun- 
tenances the uttermost and most 
exact truth to one another. There 
was, however, some little allevia- 
tion. ‘Their faces only spoke the 
exact truth when they were in the 
open air, and while there was any 
kind of sunlight. I discovered this 
when I inquired for the king of the 
country, and wondered that I had 
not yet seen amonarch of whom his 
people were never weary of talking. 
The king, I found, never left his 
palace ; for the business of state- 
craft could not be conducted in 
that country by a monarch who 
should indulge in open air and sun- 
light. For his majesty did not pos- 
sess any regal privileges as regards 
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the concealment of his thoughts; 
and his face, like that of any com- 
mon man, was constrained to tell 
the truth if ever his majesty should 
come out into the open air. 

The present prime minister had 
once taken a stroll to the seashore; 
and, being unfortunately encoun- 
tered in his walk by the ambassador 
of a neighbouring island, called 
Lupambae, had betrayed by his 
looks so many state secrets, that 
though he lied gallantly in words 
all the time, and did what a prime 
minister could do to retrieve the 
misfortune, the country was nearly 
ruined by this betrayal of its 
secrets. 

It was commanded that, for the 
future, the prime minister, Than- 
To-Khai, should always wear a 
silver mask, except in the royal 
presence ; and that, by way of ad- 
ditional precaution, ambassadors 
should not be received from 
Lupambae, unless they consented 
to wear four golden bells upon 
their coronets of coral, to give 
notice to all official persons of their 
dangerous approach. 

Everything was distracted and 
strange in this unhappy island, 
which was named Titahua, To ask 
a person to take a walk was con- 
sidered the most deadly insult, for 
it was supposed that you meant to 
insinuate that he was not speaking 
the truth, and wished to seduce 
him into the open air to see what 
he really thought. There was a 
veiled council of eleven, who helped 
to decide most of the affairs of 
state. They were veiled, because, 
though the council was held within 
doors, and therefore the faces of 
the councillors were not compelled 
to speak the exact truth ; yet the 
trick of looking the truth which 
many of these unfortunate men 
had contracted from their habit 
out of doors, led to discrepancies 
between the expression of their 
faces and their abject words, which 
had caused many executions in the 
former reign, before the councillors 
had. thought of demanding to be 
veiled. Indeed, there was a melan- 
choly story of a very wise coun- 
cillor, named Calavra-Pavra, who, 
after listening in coungil to a re- 
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mark from the reigning sovereign, 
exclaimed, ‘ Thy speech, great king, 
is like a jewel-handled sword, glis- 
tening with beauty and dividing 
with swiftness. Hushed nature 
listens to approve.’ But his up- 
turned countenance said as sialale 
as a Titahuan face can say, ‘ Obsti- 
nate old fool, how often you repeat 
the same unmeaning words.’ Cala- 
vra-Pavra was led to instant execu- 
tion ; and the councillors, until they 
attained the privilege of wearing 
veils, had thenceforward, while in 
the council-chamber, looked down 
upon the ground. 

No marriage, with long dwelling 
together, was found possible in the 
island ; and the Titahuans had no- 
thing corresponding to that blissful 
period which in other countries is 
called the honeymoon. A mocking 
old fellow, who remembered the 
time when there were honeymoons 
-—for the faces of the Titahuans had 
not always been truthful—was wont 
to say that this was no great misfor- 
tune. But, as men looked in his 
face, they saw that he knew that he 
had not been able to please a woman 
even for a single day, and so he 
hated the idea of honeymoons. 

There were very few criminals, 
in the island, and no lawyers. Still, 
however, all things would have 
gone to wrack and ruin amongst 
these truth-breathing people, but 
that mothers and sons, fathers and 
daughters, brothers and _ sisters, 
could sometimes endure to take a 
walk together in the open air, 
though even these loving relatives 
betrayed a singular partiality for 
moonlit walks, when truth was not 
by any means so strong upon the 
face ; and there were many who 
said that they preferred a starlit 
night to any other for their pleasant 
rambles. My landing on the coast 
had been the cause of much grief 
to many persons, for the inhabitants 
flocked down to the shore to see 
me ; and, as it was broad daylight, 
uncivil truths were told by common 
acquaintances to one another, who 
had hitherto been on good terms 
and had interchanged pleasant 
greetings on many a moonlit eve. 
Such pleasant greetings were now 
to be no more, 
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There had been two friends in 
Titahua: but this was before my 
time. Emboldened by many years 
of self-denying friendship, they 
had walked together several times 
in the blazing midday, until at 
last, on an unlucky noon, one of the 
friends told the other by his face 
that he thought, as his friend was 
growing older, he was also growing 
a little like his aunt Milaiah-Caya, 
who had been pronounced the 
ugliest woman in the whole coun- 
try. The other friend could not 
forgive this unpleasant thought ; 
and they sana for ever. But 1 
must correct myself. Two fast 
and firm friends there were, even 
in my time, though this friend- 
ship was not made much account 
of, as both of the friends were 
stone-blind. However, even with 
this disadvantage, friendship ap- 
peared to be so beautiful a thing 
to the Titahuans, that many per- 
sons were disposed to have their 
eyes put out, if only to enjoy 
the enormous luxury of having a 
friend. 

But the saddest of all sad sights 
in this misgifted island was to see 
two or three unhappy wretches 
who wandered ccaniuale up and 
down the streets, or along the sea- 
shore, and who were to be found in 
all the public resorts of men. The 
accosted all whom they met wit 
pleasant and flattering speeches. 
They were profuse in smiles, They 
profiered assistance to everybody 
on all occasions. But their traito- 
rous countenances told of them 
that they were envious, ill-con- 
ditioned, baleful people ; and that 
all their fine speeches and their 
smiles were put forth in the vain 
hope of getting some companion- 
ship. In other climes these poor 
men might have passed for very 
creditable citizens; for, in our hap- 
pier countries, do we not often 
meet with men who can gratify all 
their ill-nature even while con- 
ferring benefits, and who are called 
by the name of ‘rough diamonds,’ 
or other pleasant appellations, be- 
cause we do not quite know whether 
the roughness is real, and have no 
suspicion that the diamond may be 
paste? 
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Here, exclaimed the Captain, I interrupted the narrative, to ask him 
about the religion of these strange people, for I have ever been curious 
to hear of the various religions that prevail in out-of-the-way regions of 


the world. He answered thus :— 

Their religion was like that 
of many savages—wild, confused, 
imaginative, and yet most silly. 
There had been a giant Fish and 
a giant Bird. But somehow, these 
creatures were in being before 
there existed sea or air or any 
of the elements. The giant Fish 
and the giant Bird fought in 
the heavens for eleven days, 
Eleven is the sacred number with 
the Titahuans, The scales of the 
Fish, which were torn off by the 
great Bird’s claws, became the stars. 
An eye which the giant Bird lost 
in the conflict became the sun; 
an eye of the giant Fish the moon. 
The Fish poured forth ‘flames of 
water, which became deep seas. 
The fiery breath of the giant Bird 
became the atmosphere. Its harsher 
feathers that dropped upon the 
earth turned into men: its downy 
feathers into women, 

Behind all this barbarous non- 
sense there was some belief in a 
Creator who had no name. But 
their religious rites were all in 
honour of the great Fish and the 
great Bird. 

Subservient to the higher deities 
of the Fish and the Bird were seve- 
ral minor divinities worshipped by 
the Titahuans. There was a vene- 
rable stone ; also a lord of vapour, 
the father of sea-fogs, sometimes 
baleful and sometimes beneficent ; 
and there was a spirit wholly malig- 
nant, named Tehan-khafi, which 
means the breeder of all slime. 

In the olden time, before the 
thoughts of the Titahuans were 
visible on their faces, their religious 
rites had been celebrated in the 
open air. Buta strange sect, whom 
they called the Amauravenas, had 
arisen, who ventured to question 
whether the downy feathers had 
become women, and also asked 
how the earth had been made! 
Moreover, some maintained that 
the stone that was worshipped was 
not the true stone ; but that there 
was another, much neglected, which 
was far more venerable. It was 


not thought wise that the com- 
munity should be distracted by 
religious doubts. Temples there- 
fore were built for the Bird and 
Fish rites to be performed in, so 
that the thoughts of the Amau- 
ravenas might not be visible, 
and might not disturb the simpler 
believers. Latterly, as it was 
suspected that the sect of the 
Amauravenas had increased, the 
rites were celebrated in utter dark- 
ness; and thus the State religion 
was maintained without question. 

I may mention that literature 
had been given up in Titahua since 
the time when their faces learnt to 
speak truth. I use the word litera- 
ture because it is our word; but 
the word from which [ translate is 
Titu-weewee-wannah, which means 
literally, A rapid motion of little 
legs. Their letters are made in the 
form of legs, and there was one 
which used to put me in mind of 
the old Manx seal with three legs 
conjoined, 

Their paper was made, withoypt 
any preparation, out of the inner 
bark of a tree, such as I have seen 
too in South America, and which 
the Titahuans call the Cuiba tree. 

Well, as I said, literature was 
given up in Titahua, but there was 
for some time an exception to this 
rule. There was one Titahuan, 
named Pekee, who persevered in 
writing an involved kind of poetry, 
which I can compare to nothing 
more resembling it in our literature 
than sonnets. It was in vain that 
the Titahuans shunned Pekee, and 
that he saw written on their faces 
Teelee-teelee-wah, a word nearly cor- 
responding to our word ‘bore,’ and 
meaning literally ‘One who holds 
on by the long back hair,’ for that 
is a substitute for button-holding 
among a people who have no 
buttons. At last poor Pekee could 
endure his fellow-citizens no longer. 
He said very justly that literature 
was impossible in a land where lies 
could not be told in broad daylight ; 
and, tying the precious leaves which 
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contained his poetry on his head, 
he swam away in the hope of 
reaching some other island where 
unpleasant truths were not visible 
upon all men’s faces, 

This flight of Pekee was thought 
a wonderful thing amongst the 
Titahuans, not one of whom had 
ever been known to leave his 
country, which they thought, and 
not so wrongly, was the most 
beautiful spot in the world. 

The Titahuans had many faults 
peculiar to themselves, but they 
had one great merit—they were 
singularly humane. I never dwelt 
amongst a people who were so 
averse from giving pain, even to the 
humblest creature. Indeed, they 
carried this aversion to such an 
extent, that they avoided any un- 
necessary injury of trees, and took 
as much pains with a wounded 
branch as we should with a 
wounded animal. The punishment 
of death was not unknown amongst 
them; but they had never heard 
of such a thing as torture. I ac- 
counted for the humane disposition 
of the Titahuans in this way—that, 
reading the thoughts of one another 
clearly, they discerned all the full 
terror and anguish which the 
reality and the apprehension of 
pain produce. I used to imagine 
that they had a deeper knowledge 
of physiognomy, even as regards 
the animal creation, than has been 
given to other men, Iwas not the 
first white man they had seen. 
Many years before, one who, from 
their description, I conjectured to 
have been a French surgeon, had 
been wrecked upon that coast. 
The horror he had inspired amongst 
them was unspeakable, for he had 
been seen to experiment upon a 
live animal. They viewed him as 
a direct emanation from the devil— 
i.e, from the ‘ breeder of all slime.’ 
They never told me what had be- 
come of him ; but this I conjectured 
was from motives of delicacy, and 
that they had certainly put him to 
death, 

The King of Titahua was a most 
engaging person, of exquisite man- 
ners, with a sombre, down-drawn, 
heavy-lipped countenance, on which 
every now and then a large smile, 
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like a burst of fine weather, threwa 
radiance and a kind of beauty. In 
other respects he did not differ 
greatly from an ordinary man in the 
upper class of Titauha, except that 
he was rather more miserable than 
any of his subjects ;—and, let men 
say what they like, melancholy 
does breed a kind of wisdom. 
When I was first admitted to the 
monarch’s intimacy, he spoke to 
me much of the conspiracy. I sup- 
posed that it was some conspiracy 
which had recently been discovered. 
There was, however, no such thing ; 
but it appeared that in his mind 
there was a notion of a conspiracy 
always going on to deprive him of 
his throne and of his life, and to 
his intimates he ever spoke of the 
conspiracy. 

One circumstance puzzled me 
much. It was why these people 
did not respect me more than they 
did, seeing that my countenance 
was well under command, and that 
I did not betray my thoughts even 
in the brightest sunlight. How 
great their respect would be for 
such a person was shown in the 
names of their kings, each of whom 
on coming to the throne, took the 
appellation of Hylaiman-Astera, 
which means he who can conceal 
his thoughts safely. Not that he 
did conceal them otherwise than 
by remaining always in the re- 
cesses of his palace—a moody, 
suspicious, melancholy man. 

3ut, to return to myself. Fora 
long time I held the complacent 
belief that I must be much re- 
spected, until, walking with an 
acquaintance one evening, there 
shone forth a beautiful Aurora ; 
and his face spoke out to me 
these words. ‘If this creature 
had any thoughts worthy of con- 
cealment, he would not have the 
power given him of concealing 
them.’ My vanity received a 
mortal shock ; and I never walked 
with that Titahuan again by night 
or by day. Even the name that 
they gave me betrayed a certain 
contempt for me. It was Hilarapu 
—the Inoffensive One. When I 
told them of the wonders of the 
Old World—of gas, and steam, and 
cannon, and balloons—I looked 
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round upon my audience, for it 
yas full day, and saw on their 
faces these words: ‘ The Unname- 
able tells such things to the white 
leprous one; but the brown men 
would scale heaven if they knew 
the secrets of nature.’ And I be- 
came wise, and moralized, and said, 
‘See how men’s vanity comforts 
them under all ignorance.’ 

I met with one Titahuan who 
did not seem to be similarly gifted 
with his fellow-countrymen. He 
held some high office, of which I 
did not make out the nature. In- 
deed, in one’s own country it is 
not always easy to pronounce what 
are the functions connected with 
any particular office. I remember 
that a large bunch of long feathers 
was always carried before him 
when he walked abroad. I think 
his office must have been judicial. 
He seemed to be a_ thoroughly 
happy man; he chatted with every- 
body ; took no offence at any dis- 
paraging remarks that were made 
by other people’s countenances ; 
and, altogether, I was inclined to 
admire him as the great philo- 
sopher and wise man of the 
island. 

I diligently sought his acquain- 
tance. I soon found that he was 
as keen-sighted as other people 
in reading off the sentiments un- 
equivocally expressed in Titahuan 
faces ; but a profound and exube- 
rant vanity lifted him beyond the 
atmosphere of depreciation into a 
sublime region of complacency 
created by himself. If men flat- 
tered him, their countenances all 
the while belying their flattery, he 
believed in their spoken words 
rather than in the truth declared 
by their faces. If some good- 
natured friend pointed out the dis- 
crepancy between the utterances, 
and intimated that what men said 
to this high officer could not be 
the truth, he merely replied :— 
‘Ah! it is what men must come 
to think of me, and so they begin 
by practising to say it ; for, as you 
know (I may say this to you as a 
friend), it is the truth they have 
said about me, and their faces must 
come to it in time.’ 

I prayed that if I were to remain 
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in Titahua, I might become as vain 
as this high officer, who was the 
only very happy man I met with, 

The Titahuans had a passion for 
dogs. Dogs were in all the ante- 
rooms, dogs were in the council- 
chamber; the palace was like a 
huge kennel. You were as likely 
to meet a Titahuan without his 
shadow as without a dog at his 
heels. They were not a particu- 
larly amiable race of dogs. Per- 
haps they were made too much of. 
At any rate, they did not like me, 
as a stranger ; and so I was not pre- 
judiced in their favour. The Tita- 
Seams prided themselves greatly 
upon the affection of their dogs. 
They had a proverb which sounds 
ai to our ears !— 


Melamba pelaia dillah ku, 
Dinowra li, da homaru. 


which may be translated: ‘He 
said it was the bite of his beloved, 
but all the city knew it was his 
dog who bit him ; and this meant 
that he was a man of such bad 
temper that he could not agree 
even with his dog. It was clear 
to me that the Titahuans loved 
their dogs to this excess because 
the dogs never looked anything dis- 
agreeable at them. And perhaps 
this is the reason why dogs are so 
much liked throughout the world, 
that they never look blame or re- 
proach at you. But, in Titahua, 
this amiable quality was invalu- 
able. 

I was well cared for. I was well 
housed. I had hopes of becoming 
a veiled councillor, for my counte- 
nance was slow to acquire the 
truth-telling in other countenances 
in Titahua; and, moreover, I had 
made for the great king a banda- 
lore, which was an amusement and 
a solace for him in his gloomier 
hours. But I was not happy, 
for, as I walked fearlessly in the 
open air in broad daylight, as our 
countrymen are wont to do, I met 
with nothing but countenances 
that spoke out envy and hatred 
all the while that their owners 
were asking, in the most winning 
words, for my potent influence at 
court, 

It was not, however, their envy 
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and hatred which drove me from 
the island, but rather that un- 
toward thing which happens, Cap- 
tain, to most of us at one time or 
other of our deluded lives. I 
yined for sympathy. I longed to 
os some kind words that 1 could 
believe in. I fellin love. At the 
outset of my sad story I told you 
how there was a maiden among 
the bystanders whose name was 
Dalora, and how contemptuous 
her thoughts were of me, when 
her grandfather believed she was 
kindly welcoming the shipwrecked 
mariner. You must have noticed 
how often any incident which 
brings a young man and a young 
woman into some relation with each 
other, even though apparently of a 
repulsive tendency, proves after- 
wards a source of attraction. Dalora 
knew that I knew that she had 
scorned me when I was most an 
object of pity. In the dances, 
when our hands met, she always 
blushed. I sought to win her, I 
told her of the wonders of the Old 
World. She listened, but at last 
she almost yawned. 1 changed my 


theme: I told her of the sutierings 


I had suffered, and of the battle I 
had fought in. We had encoun- 
tered pirates. That was the origi- 
nal cause of our vessel being dis- 
abled and made an easy wreck of. 
Then she listened, her colour rose, 
and the tears stood in her beauti- 
ful eyes. Ah! I can see her now 
as she moved in the dance, a 
miracle of unconscious grace, with 
her orange-coloured cymar floating 
around her; and I can hear the 
merry music of her gold and coral 
armlets as they clashed together. 
The maidens there dance with 
their whole bodies ; and the exqui- 
site movements of their uncon- 
strained arms is that which would 
most astonish and entrance those 
who have seen only the poverty- 
stricken dancing that is practised 
in civilized lands. 

As Dalora Palee (that was her 
full name, and it means the pink 
colour at the inner edge of a shell) 
Was pre-eminent for beauty, she 
had many suitors. There was but 
one, however, whom I feared. He 
Was a young chief named Oul- 
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manah, which means the Aigret- 
feathered snake. And he feared 
me. 

I have told you how there were 
miserable men, who wandered up 
and down the city, and could gain 
no man’s companionship, because 
they were hateful in themselves, 
and in spite of all their smiles and 
their fine speeches, had been found 
out to be hateful. But I did not 
shun them; and there grew up a 
great pity in my heart for all these 
miserable beings. As I was walk- 
ing on the seashore, meditating 
how to win Dalora, one of these 
wretched creatures came up to me, 
My countenance did not tell him 
how far away I wished him ; but 
he told me how he had been watch- 
ing for me, and how he meant to 
save my life. 

To the north of the city of Tita- 
hua there is a huge chasm, not 
broad, but very deep and long. 
You have been in Mexico, Captain, 
and know what a barranca is. It 
was a barranca. The houses to the 
north had small gardens that led 
down to this barranca, which was 
crossed by innumerable bridges. 
Thence you entered a great plain 
which descended to the sea. The 
king had assigned to me a house 
with a garden, which had one of 
these bridges to it. On the ensuing 
night, as this miserable man in- 
formed me, the beams that under- 
pinned this bridge were to be sawn 
through; and it was to be so ma- 
naged that the weight of a man 
would break it down. He who 
should attempt to cross it would 
be precipitated four hundred feet, 
and baad to atoms. This was 
Oulmanah’s plot for my destruc- 
tion. I tried hard to feel gra- 
titude to the poor wretch who told 
me of this plot ; but his unlucky 
face betrayed the love of mischief 
and the hungry desire for some 
companionship which prompted 
him to discover Oulmanah’s designs 
to me. The miserable man had 
gained his knowledge of this plot 
in lurking about the bridge and 
waiting for me, as one who never 
shunned him. 

I summoned the young men o 
the city to a great feast, and did 
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not forget to invite the Aigret- 
feathered snake. In Titahua a 
quarrel is almost always held to be 
disgraceful ; and though duels are 
not altogether forbidden by law, 
the cause of contest must be very 
grave to justify such an encounter ; 
otherwise, the challenger incurs 
the penalty of death. 1 must tell 
you, moreover, that rank is care- 
fully observed in Titahua. The 
host in any company is for that 
day the first in rank. Aliso it is 
strictly ordered that the man of 
highest rank walks last. 

‘The banquet was very grand. I 
had taken great pains that morning 
to soothe the monarch’s melan- 
choly. I had talked to him of 
ether monarchs in other lands; 
and, flatterer that I was, had deli- 
cately intimated that these other 
monarchs were more happy than 
Hylaiman-Astera the Fourth, but 
that none were so wise or so great. 
He alone might hold a council 
with unveiled councillors, for that 
none would question, even in their 
inmost thoughts, the vast-reaching 
power of his wisdom. Hylaiman- 
Astera the Fourth deigned to jest 
with meabout my coming banquet, 
and what he thought must be my 
humble preparations. He graci- 
ously bade his officers carry his 
richest wines and most gorgeous 
golden vessels, shaped as shells, to 
my poor house. 

The banquet, as I said, was 
splendid ; and 1 took care that the 
royal wines were not spared. We 
drank full goblets to the health of 
the beauteous Dalora. At length 
I proposed that we should sally 
forth into the open air. Heated 
and flushed as the guests were, this 
proposal was most welcome. Af- 
fectionately I seized the arm of my 
rival and walked through the gar- 
den, holding him. I felt him 
tremble. We neared the bridge. 
I dropped his arm, and waved mine 
to him, as bidding him to pass over 
it first. He drew back in horror, 
| sternly ordered him to proceed: 
he refused. I declared I was in- 
sulted, and that my dignity as a 
host was trampled on. ‘The joyous 
company, not averse to a quarrel, 
maintained that 1 was right, and 
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that it was a fitting cause for a 
deadly duel. We fought: after a 
fierce contest he fell; and thus I 
got rid of my rival Oulmanah. 

The true story of his treachery 
and of my astute revenge was soon 
noised about in the city ; and men 
said that the ‘ inoffensive one’ had 
learnt wisdom since he had dwelt 
in Titahua, and had enjoyed the 
honour of long converse with the 
augustH ylaiman-Astera the Fourth. 
My favour at court increased ; and 
all men, even those who praised 
me, hated me more and more. 

3ut what were the feelings of 
Dalora? Doubtless she thought 
more highly of me now that men 
praised me ; and my wounds, for I 
had been badly wounded, did not 
diminish the damsel’s favourable 
regard, 

Still, I was very wary. I knew 
how skilfully one must approach a 
maiden to win her love. I had 
learnt many of the proverbs of this 
people. I recollected a favourite 
one— 

Himéra deen himéra daidaree ; 
Verkorel sa, dalaiah hy paree ; 


which means, ‘The presumptuous 
man hurries towards the sensitive 
plant, and all its leaves curl up 
against him at once.’ On the other 
haud, I remembered the Titahuan 
proverb— 

Hera, miroitee, lallah sa, 

Himenu pomenu caylha ca ; 


which means, ‘The eyes of a tiger, 
of a beautiful maiden, and of a 
spotted snake. must not be looked 
into over-timidly.’ 

I endeavoured, therefore, to bear 
myself as a man who knew his own 
worth, who was no longer the ‘ in- 
offensive one; but who would lay 
all that worth at the feet of the 
maiden he loved, and be humble to 
her. Dalora became more timid 
with me; and when I came late to 
the dance, it was told me that her 
eyes had often wandered to the 
crimson matting (they have no 
doors) at which I was expected to 
enter. 

In this month, too, the most aged 
of the veiled councillors was said 
to be dying. And the rumour ran 
amongst the courtiers that the ‘ In- 
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offensive One’ might be created a 
veiled councillor. Now, it was a 
rule at the court of Titahua that 
the lady who was loved by a veiled 
councillor had the privilege of 
wearing a dark-blue cymar. It 
was a very unbecoming garment ; 
but oh! what schemes there were 
to win it, at the Court of King 
Hylaiman Astera the Fourth. I 
was no longer an obscure stranger : 
. I had become an important per- 
sonage. 

In our own lands the careful 
mothers are not fond of allowing 
their daughters to walk with their 
lovers at midnight ; but in Titahua 
the order of things is reversed, and 
there is nothing that a prudent 
mother dreads more than that an 
eligible suitor—eligible in the mo- 
ther’s eyes—should take a glaring 
noonday walk with her to whom 
he is paying his addresses, for fear 
any unpleasant truths should shine 
forth from the maiden’s coun- 
tenance. The lovers themselves 


dread this ordeal; and a walk in 
the daylight with his beloved is 
demanded with an untrembling 
voice only by some supreme cox- 


comb, For my part, though every 
day Dalora behaved more kindly 
to me, [ did not venture even into 
twilight with her. Our love had 
become an old story at Court ; and 
I was still content to wander with 
her by moonlight, and had rarely 
ventured even beneath that dubi- 
ous luminary to look fully in the 
face of my beloved. 

At length, on the first day of the 
month of Flowers, there was a 
solemn festival at the Palace: 
Dalora was there. Before the 
monarch entered, a buzzing rumour 
ran round the room that the aged, 
veiled councillor would not survive 
the night. I could not but notice 
that, however dense the crowd, it 
made way forme. The ladies in 
blue cymars moved haughtily along, 
but condescended now and then to 
speak a word to me. Dalora 
never looked more lovely. I could 
see that she was proud of my 
renown, and of my coming gran- 
deur. Perhaps I became proud 
myself, for I was very foolish that 
night. The regal ball was pro- 
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longed late into the night. It still 
was dark,’ however, when Dalora 
took my arm, and we walked 
together from the palace down to 
the seashore. As we passed over 
one of the bridges I have spoken 
of, I thought of my dead rival, and 
I pitied him, ‘ Poor Oulmanah ! 
I exclaimed. ‘Base wretch, said 
she, ‘who would have taken your 
dear life.” We wandered up and 
down the white beach. I suppose 
we said the same things that have 
been said a million times before. 
The faint dawn of day began to be 
visible. I think I see the scene 
before me now. The sea stole in 
amongst the red rocks timidly. 
Here and there broad streaks of 
silvery light with little jets of 
spray flickered along the surface of 
the water. These were shoals of 
innumerable small fish which, as 
they played together and pursued 
one another, turned their silver 
sides to the rising sun. The flowery 
meadows were just revealed, and 
the distant mountains had a weird 
look in that unaccustomed light. 
There was the inexpressible soft- 
ness and the solemn stillness which 
are only to be found at that birth- 
moment of the day, when, too, there 
is a strange unreality over all the 
face of nature. I told Dalora of 
my aversion to courts and camps; 
and how I could live with her alone 
on the shore of some retired bay of 
that glad coast, where we would 
often see together the rising sun as 
now, and envy no one. 

The while 1 talked, the sun had 
risen higher; and as I turned for 
some response to Dalora, I saw 
upon her face the thought, ‘ What 
good will the blue cymar be to me 
then, if I cannot show it in the 
dances at the Palace” I was 
stricken to the heart ; but so inge- 
nious is love, that after a few 
moments I had found some excuse 
for her ; and had assured my mind 
that all women would be equally 
vain and equally desirous to parade 
at Court the dark-blue cymar. In 
desperation now, however, I re- 
solved to know my fate. I boldly 
urged my suit. She did not dis- 
courage me; but even while she 
uttered loving words, there came a 
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cloud over her countenance, and 
her old repugnance to my pallid 
colour spoke out unmistakeably in 
her face. Her pity, her disgust, a 
certain small amount of liking, and 
the prospect of gratified ambition 
and vanity, all framed themselves 
in words upon her countenance the 
while she still stammered forth her 
protestations of affection.} But she, 
as well as I, knew that these pro- 
testations were fatally denied. 


Hiding her face in her hands, she 
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rushed wildly from the seashore, 
I did not folllow her; and I have 
never since seen Dalora, save in 
some happy dream. That day in 
broad daylight I fled from the city ° 
to the shore ; and, embarking in a 
canoe which I stored with provi- 
sions, paddled on for days and 
weeks until I had the good fortune 
to approach your vessel, and to find 
myself once more amongst that 
happy race of men who can conceal 
their thoughts. 


Here the Captain ended. His looks and words had been so grave 
that we hardly knew how to take them. Is there really such an island 
as Titahua; or had our friend picked up some miserable mariner, who, 
crazed by suffering, had invented and believed this strange fable? We 
began to fear lest our thoughts of the sea-captain should be visible to 
him. We proposed a rapid descent from the rocks, and were glad to find 
ourselves at home again in a well-lighted drawing-room, with people 
dressed in evening costume, and where there was no danger of too much 
truth being visible upon anybody’s countenance, even upon those of the 
beautiful young ladies who surrounded us, and who, in fullest daylight, 
were not likely to err as the brown nymph of Titahua did, when she 
gave anything but welcome to the poor, wrecked ‘ Inoffensive One.’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND, ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
* ADA.’ 


HE was a pretty woman, and I 
don’t agree with John Gordon 
that she wanted an atom more 
colour. I have seldom seen a face 
on earth that I thought could com- 
are with that of Ada Latimer. 
Vet, perhaps, to all men she might 
not have shone as she did to me. 
I have heard her beauty discussed, 
doubted, made light of, denied ; 
yet when she came into a room, 
people’s eyes brightened and their 
countenances kindled as if it were 
a pleasure to be near her, to watch 
her graceful manner and soft gentle 
ways. She must have been very 
good to look at, too, or her own sex 
would never have been so fond of 
pulling her beauty to pieces, and 
demolishing it, as it were, item by 
item, till they finished by proving 
that she was positively hideous—a 
perfect witch! God help the man, 
however, over whom such witches 
cast their spells! She had about 
her a nameless fascination, such as, 
happily for mankind, falls to the 
lot of but few women ; such as, I 
am convinced, must have been pos- 
sessed by Medea in the olden time, 
and to which I refer ali the fables 
of those charms and love-philtres 
insisted oy by the poets as forming 
the pharmacopoeia of that seductive 
dame: such as enabled the swart 
Egyptian to take and reject Em- 
yeror after Emperor, as a modern 
pelle does partner after partner in 
a ball-room, and to play with the 
civilized world as a child does with 
its ball: such as taught Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to make fools no 
less of grave statesmen than of 
iron warriors, inflicting madness on 
some and death on others, as the 
penalty of coming within the 
sphere of her attractions: such a 
charm, in short, as should be 
labelled ‘ poison,’ like any other 
deadly ingredient, and of which the 


most dangerous feature is the pos- 
sessor’s Own unconsciousness of its 
power, ’ 

It is hopeless to attempt the de- 
scription of a woman. All that is 
most attractive in her beauty can 
be rendered neither by pen nor 
pencil ; nay, not even by the boasted 
Jac-simile of the photograph. Lus- 
trous eyes, deep and soft and win- 
ning ; a colouring like the delicate 
pink of the inner petals of the 
moss-rose ; silken hair, dark in the 
shade and golden brown in the 
sun; an oval face of the noblest 
Anglo-Saxon type, surmounted by 
the fairest, gentlest brow that was 
ever ploughed by care; a rounded 
outline of form, less that of the 
nymph than of the goddess, and the 
graceful yet dignified bearing of a 
queen, What is all this but a 
commonplace good-looking person, 
defined in commonplace words, 
as a botanist might define a rose? 
Does it explain the charm that 
surrounds the woman, any more 
than a page of Loudon could con- 
vey the fragrance that clings about 
the flower? Does it not utterly 
fail to paint that rarest and most 
dangerous combination, the ideal 
united with the physical type of 
womanly perfection, the form that 
can alike win devotion and com- 
mand obedience—the beauty to 
dream of, to worship, and to caress, 

Aye! she was this and she was 
that—good and gentle, and fair and 
fond, and so is many another; but 
Ada was loveable, that’s the truth ! 
and in that one word lies all the 
mystery and all the mischief. 

Her youth had not been an en- 
viable one, and indeed her share of 
happiness in life was none of the 
largest. Is it not usually so with 
the most gifted of both sexes? Are 
not the bravest and the best, the 
gentlest and the loveliest, doomed 
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to pay a heavy price for their su- 
periority over their kind?—as if 
fate had resolved to equalize the 
lot of mortals ; nay, to bake the 

yorcelain in a furnace seven times 
hotter than that of the common 
clay. I never see a man the envy 
of his fellows—I never look upon a 
woman the admiration of a ball- 
room—but I think of the proud 
head humbled perhaps, and bowed 
‘to the very dust, when there are 
none to see; of the sweet face 
writhing in sorrow on its pillow 
when the light is out, and hot tears 
can course each other down the 
winsome cheek unrestrained in the 
dark. Who can guess the wound 
that is draining the combatant’s 
life away, so long as he keeps his 
head up and his visor closed? I 
once overheard four words spoken 
that I have never been able to for- 
get; it is years ago, and he who 
uttered them has gone long since 
to the rest for which he yearned so 
painfully; which he never found on 
earth; which perhaps I alone, of 
all others, knew to be the one de- 
sire of his tortured spirit—of his 
weary, aching heart. 

And thus it fell out that I heard 
the cry of his great agony. 

Thad seen him in all the pride 
and exultation of social triumph. 
A week before he had won his 
election, and been chaired and 
cheered—for in those days such de- 
monstrations were permitted by 
law—as popular candidate had 
never been chaired and cheered 
before. He possessed the fairest 
bride and the noblest fortune of 
three counties; he was young, 
handsome, high-spirited, and popu- 
lar. That very day his favourite 
horse had won a cup, and I had 
myself witnessed rank and beauty 
and genius crowding round him, 
with homage and smiles and com- 
pliments, aye, andenvy of histhrice- 
favoured lot. -So as I walked 
homewards along a meadow-path, 
screened from the high road by a 
double hedge, thick, briery, and 
fragrant with a load of May, I 
mused on all I had seen, and I said 
in my heart, ‘ Surely this man must 
be happy! And even while thus I 
thought, the tramp of his horse 
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was on the other side of the hedge, 
as he too rode home alone, and I 
caught a glimpse through the blos- 
soms of the fortunate one’s face. 
Oh! the weary, hopeless look of 
those contracted features I shall 
never forget, nor the stifled agony 
of the voice with which he said 
aloud, ‘Oh God! oh God! How 
long!’ looking up the while into 
the blue laughing sky. 

When I heard a week afterwards 
that he was dead, could I sorrow 
for him as the rest did, ‘ cut off” 
said they, ‘in his prime, with all 
that made life worth having at his 
feet? Could I pity him, and bless 
myself with uplifted hands, and 
murmur, ‘ The ways of Providence 
are inscrutable, according to the 
authorized formula provided for 
such cases? No; rather I thought 
wistfully with Job of those ‘ which 
long for death and it cometh not,’ 
‘which rejoice exceedingly and are 
glad when they can find the grave.’ 

It is a good many years now 
since a gay and gallant young Eng- 
lishman, spending a soldier's leave 
in the capital of Austria, thought it 
expedient to fall in love with one 
of those Viennese damsels whose 
fascinations are so peculiarly fatal 
to the British heart. Major Glyn, 
like his countrymen in general, 
could not resist the smiling eyes, 
luxuriant tresses, and winning ways 
of a certain fair young Griifinn, from 
whose gentle-tones he acquired the 
worst of all possible German, to the 
detriment of his pronunciation and 
the irremediable capture of his 
affections. But the Major, though 
soft, was honest, and profoundly 
regardless of the fact that he had 
very little besides his pay, and that 
his bride’s fortune was barely sufti- 
cient to provide her with a trous- 
seau ; he married her out of hand 
at the British Embassy, to the in- 
finite disgust of his own family, 
who repudiated him ever after- 
wards, and brought her away to 
join his regiment in England as 
happy as if he had forty thousand 
a year. 

These penniless marriages gene- 
rally answer remarkably well at 
first. Whilst the bloom is on the 
thing, upholstery and gilding are 
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very unnecessary decorations, and 
a ‘dinner of herbs’ is a most 
piquant repast so long as you are 
in love with your cook. Most of 
us know the story of the vapid and 
blasé young gentleman who went 
to the Olympic with the late Lord 
Melbourne, and complained next 
day of the dull evening he had 
spent. ‘ Hang the fellow!’ said the 
light-hearted statesman, ‘ couldn’t 
he see the people in the streets, 
and the gas-lights flaring on the 
lobsters in the fishmongers’ win- 
dows? Wasn't that pleasure enough 
for him? What would a man 


have? 

And so say I, ‘What would a 
man have? To have the right face 
opposite you every morning at 
breakfast, the right voice asking 
you to have more tea, the right 
smile shining to gladden and soften 
you for the whole day; in short, 
‘the right woman in the right 
place,’ is happiness enough for any 
man on this side the grave—‘ So 
long as tt lasts.” Ay! there is the 
rub—the gilding is so apt to wear 
off, the colours so seldom stand. A 
man gives his all willingly enough 
for the Venus Anadyomene, but 
some fine morning he may wake up 
immeasurably disgusted to find 
he has got but a plaster of Paris 
cast. If he is wise, he raises it in- 
continently several inches on its 
pomees, and spends the rest of his 
ife in endeavouring to deceive 
himself and others as to the reality 
of the idol; if he is a fool he 
dashes it to the earth and breaks it 
all to pieces and seeks out another, 
to be again disappointed, with the 
same result. 

In either case he wishes he had 
left the goddess alone. 

Such, however, was not Major 
Glyn’s fate. He often boasted, and 
with reason, that_he was the hap- 
piest man in the British army. He 
had married the woman he loved, 
and he loved the woman he mar- 
ried (not necessarily a logical 
sequence), so he never found him- 
self without strength and spirits to 
fight the battle of life. Always in 
active employment, he was enabled, 
though with little but his profes- 
sion to depend upon, to live in 
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tolerable comfort, as the saying is, 
‘from hand to mouth; nor, when 
a girl was born to them, did father 
or mother despair because there 
would be no fortune to leave their 
child. ‘God will provide,’ said the 
Grifinn in her German accent ; and 
the Major was quite satisfied on his 
infant’s behalf with the reversion. 
And so little Ada grew from a de- 
licate fragile baby into a rosy, 
saucy romp, always merry, fresh, 
gladsome, and wilful; welcome 
even in the stern area of the orderly- 
room, and almost as great a pet 
with his brother-officers as she was 
with her own papa. 

But these happy days could not 
last for ever. The busy, energetic, 
light-hearted soldier found himself 
one morning unfit for duty. Before 
watch-setting that night he was 
‘down with the fever, to use the 
regimental expression ; and little 
Ada missed her accustomed dance 
to the music of ‘the Taptoo,’ which 
was hushed in consideration of the 
Major’s sickness. ‘The next day 
she went to see him for five 
minutes, and never again. He was 
indeed loth to quit his darling; 
loth to quit the dear fond wife 
with whom he had never exchanged 
an unkind word ; loth to quit his 

rofession, his men, his hopes, and 
1is useful, practical career ; but he 
bowed his head to the stroke with 
courage and resignation. Nor did 
a word of complaint escape his lips, 
save that he said once, ‘It seems 
hard to leave you and the child; 
but I shall see you both again!’ 

Then the muffled drum was beat, 
and the soldiers marched with their 
arms reversed ; and the charger, 
with empty saddle, followed his 
master to the grave, and_ the 
Grifinn was a widow, and little 
Ada an orphan. 

They struggled on for years, as 
so many people do in the middle— 
or perhaps I should rather say the 
lowest—of the upper ranks of life; 
struggled to keep up an appear- 
ance of respectability on an in- 
sufficient income—to seem if not to 
be above want—to retain a footing 
on that imaginary surface called 
‘society,’ which was continually 
slipping from beneath them, and 
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everybody said they deserved great 
credit for their efforts, and pitied 
them exceedingly and assisted them 
not at all. 

So little Ada grew from a rosy 
roundabout child into a tall slip of 
a girl; and the Griifinn taught her 
all she knew herself,and lived only 
for her daughter, and was some- 
what startled at last to find that 
daughter expanding into a full- 
grown woman, beautiful and ad- 
mired, and actually sought after in 
marriage. 

Now a young lady’s first offer, 
like a young sportsman’s first 
partridge, combines the two very 
agreeable elements of novelty and 
success. Nor doesoneor the other 
devote much consideration to the 
intrinsic value of the bird in the 
bag. Ada never stopped to think 
whether the little flutter of triumph 
she experienced at Mr. Latimer’s 
attentions was the result of vanity 
or affection, nor hesitated for an 
instant in assenting to mamma’s 
avowed opinion ‘ that Mr. Latimer 
was a very charming person, calcu- 
lated to make any girl happy; that 
Ada ought to feel flattered and 


grateful at his er and if she 


thought she could like him, had 
better accept him at once!’ 

The Griifinn having made a love- 
match herself, and found it turn 
out remarkably well, was inclined 
strenuously to counsel matrimony, 
and held also the firm conviction 
of all foreigners—that nothing is 
so desirable for a young lady as an 
early marriage, before she can pos- 
sibly know her own mind. 

There were besides many pru- 
dential considerations in favour of 
the match. The Griifinn’s health 
was delicate; her income very 
small, It was a great point to get 
Ada settled. She would then be 
no longer anxious about her dear 
child. She would miss her indeed 
sadly ; but it was for Ada’s hap- 
piness—doubtless for Ada’s hap- 
piness—and the sooner it was 
concluded the better. 

People differ so much in their 
ideas of happiness. Many, and 
those doubtless the wisest and 
most reflective, hold that it con- 
sists in plate, carriage-horses, and 
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a punctual return of their neigh- 
bours’ visits; others, and these are 
justly scouted for their folly, opine 
that it flourishes best in a soil of 
kindliness and community of ideas 
—nay, that it must be warmed by 
the sunshine of mutual affection. 
Alas:for those who have discovered 
that none of these accessories can 
ensure its duration ; that it is no 
exhalation which rises from earth, 
but a dew that descends from 
heaven, Alas for them! because 
such knowledge comes only through 
great sorrow and anguish of heart, 
yet is italesson that shall profit 
them unspeakably hereafter. 

So Ada listened to mamma with 
a glowing cheek and a pleased 
smile, and told her to accept Mr. 
Latimer for her that afternoon 
when he called, and went about 
her simple preparations, nothing 
doubting but that she had done all 
for the best, nor dreamed in her 
innocence that she was about to 
barter her woman’s birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 

It is not the sorrow that must be 
sustained in an unhappy union, 
which is to be dreaded; that can be 
borne like all other tangible evils. 
It is the galling reflection on the 
joy that has been missed. 

Latimer was one of those comely, 
cheerful, plausible individuals who 
are so popular with the world. The 
men voted him ‘such a good fellow,’ 
because forsooth he was ready at 
any hour to eat and drink, to play 
whist, and smoke, or join in the 
diversion that was uppermost. 
Always well ‘got up, thanks to 
his tailor—always fresh-coloured, 
thanks to his digestion, which was 
indeed faultless—constitutionally 
good-humoured, and displaying 
habitually that superficial cor- 
diality which supplies its possessor 
with so many acquaintances and so 
few friends—he was an acquisition 
to every party of pleasure, a wel- 
come guest in every fast-going 
circle, a necessary feature of every 
race-meeting or other public gather- 
ing of the thoughtless and the gay. 
The very gipsy-women at Ascot 
knew Latimer too well to offer to 
tell him his fortune. ‘You've got it 
in your face, my dear, they would 
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say, peering roguishly up into his 
well-favoured countenance, flushed 
with luncheon and __ success, 
‘There’s luck in the tone of your 
voice and luck in the turn of your 
eye, and it’s no use to look in your 
hand, with such beautiful whiskers 
as yours. Give the poor gipsy half- 
a-crown! Nor was the flattery un- 
deserved. Latimer’s whiskers were 
indeed worthy of the pains he 
bestowed upon them. Shiny, 
curling, and voluminous, they pos- 
sessed all the elements of grandeur; 
and their proprietor was once 
heard modestly to observe that he 
owed most of his success in life to 
the assistance of these magnificent 
appendages. 

Ido not think he was quite so 
great a favourite with ladies as 
with men. The gentler sex have 
wonderful discrimination in cha- 
racter, and an intuitive perception 
of that which is artificial or in- 
sincere, They could not but be 
amused with his small-talk and 
gratified by his attentions; yet 
every woman on first meeting him 
vowed -she considered him ‘bad 


- ? and one very great lady to 


whom he was presented, herself by 
no means choice in her selection of 
devotees, looked him well over and 
turned her back upon him thence- 
forward, with the sweeping con- 
demnation ‘that he had not the 
slightest pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman ! 

So he never penetrated quite into 
the highest circles of that world in 
which he lived; nor did the ex- 
clusion affect him*in the smallest 
degree. He led a smoking, jovial, 
free-and-easy life, chiefly in a class 
of society which the great lady 
alluded to above would have 
termed ‘third-rate, and a good 
deal amongst artists, professionals, 
actors and actresses, singers and 
the like. By degrees he lapsed 
entirely into the companionship of 
the latter ; and after he had spent 
his patrimony had serious thoughts 
of going on the stage, when the 
death of a relative put him once 
more in possession of a compe- 
tency and deprived the drama of a 
very indifferent performer. He 
was about two-thirds through this 
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last fortune, when the Power that 
arranges these matters put it into 
his head that he should like to 
make Ada Mrs. Latimer. 

Poor Ada! The Grifinn never 
found out the mistake she had 
made. The girl gave her hand to 
Latimer; and had he truly loved 
her, had he even cared for her with 
the cold temperate affection of a 
relative, doubtless her heart would 
in time have followed the gift. 
But ere she had been married avery 
few weeks, the truth began to dawn 
upon her that they were utterly 
unsuited to each other. His innate 
vulgarity of mind and feeling was 
continually offending her own re- 
finement—that true refinement 
which is the essential characteristic 
of every pure-hearted woman. She 
could not conceal from herself that 
he was utterly selfish, utterly un- 
principled, and that the very par- 
tiality which he had shown for her 
beauty, and which had led him 
into a step so contrary to all his 
maxims of worldly prudence as 
marriage, was fast fading away in 
her daily society. Can anything 
be so galling to a woman’s pride as. 
this’—to feel that she has sacrificed 
her whole existence to a man who 
wanted nothing but the shell, and 
see him gradually getting tired of 
her ; the while he is as ignorant of 
the real woman, the mind and 
feelings, and so to speak, the kernel 
of the fruit, as an utter stranger. 
Had she loved him it would have 
broken her heart; as it was it only 
broke her spirit. She determined, 
however, that the Griifinn should 
never know how unhappy she was; 
and day after day this fair young 
creature performed her part with a 
noble hypocrisy, and smiled cheer- 
fully in her mother’s face as if she 
were the happiest wife in the 
world, 

Then came pecuniary difficulties, 
angry consultations, and constant 
humiliation. In the midst of it 
all the poor Griifinn died, and Ada 
felt when she had lost her last 
friend as if now indeed she had 
experienced the very keenest form 
of woe. ‘I can never be so un- 
happy again, said Ada, as she 
dried her tears after her mother’s 
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funeral. We have most of us 
thought so more than once in our 
lives. Dare we defy the future to 
equal the suffering of the past? 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE ADVENTURER. 


In addition to his other vices, or 
as he chose to term them, ‘his 
amiable weaknesses,’ Latimer was 
a gambler. Speculation, indeed, 
seemed to be an essential ingredient 
of his character, and he liked it for 
its own sake, for the excitement of 
its vicissitudes, the daily ups and 
downs of winning and losing, per- 
haps more than for the actual lucre 
which was the ostensible object of 
his ventures. Not satisfied with 
the chances and changes of the 
turf, he loved to hazard considerable 
sums at all games of skill or fortune, 
nay, to dabble occasionally in that 
treacherous river of Pactolus which 
mortals call the Stock Exchange, 
a flood of which the golden waters 
are so hot as to scald the fingers of 
all but the wariest and most expe- 
rienced manipulators. Such a 
character is ill adapted to make a 
good husband to a woman whose 
value lie is incapable of appreciat- 
ing, and of whose beauty he is 
beginning to get tired. So matters 
verged rapidly to aconclusion ; and 
at last came the explanation and 
the climax. 

They lived in a pretty villa on 
the Thames, embowered in sweet- 
briar and honeysuckles, with a 
sunny lawn stretching down to the 
water-side, and the rich laburnums, 
the ‘golden rain’ trees of Ada’s 
mother-tongue, drooping overhead 
as they swayed and glittered in the 
scented breeze of spring. It was a 
snug retreat within easy distance of 
London, as Latimer well knew, yet 
retired and rural as a hermitage to 
Ada, who was content to dwell there 
in solitude week after week, whilst 
he amused himself in the rambling, 
dissipated, good-for-nothing society 
which had now become his natural 
element. Occasionally, by her hus- 
band’s desire, she would receive his 
associates at ‘The Cottage,’ and 
exerted herself with such good 
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effect to entertain them, that 
‘Latimer’s sweet wife’ became a 
synonyme for all that was loveliest 
and best on earth, even’ amongst 
the blackest sheep of that vagrant 
flock. Many a roué, desperate and 
reckless, felt something strangely 
like a pang in his worn, bad heart, 
as he bethought him what a differ- 
ent man he might have been with 
such a woman as that to care for, 
and turned from his host with a 
feeling nearly akin to disgust, as 
he observed the utter want of 
deference and regard with which 
he treated that gentle and lovely 
lady. 

Ada bore with it all, sadly, 
but uncomplainingly. Passionately 
fond of music, she cultivated her 
talents to the utmost, and amongst 
all her husband's heterogeneous 
store of acquaintances, those who 
made harmony their profession 
seemed always the most acceptable 
at the pleasant luncheons or 
fascinating little dinners for which 
the Cottage was notorious. 

It was a fine summer morning 
after one of these réunions, and 
Ada was moving about amongst 
her flowers, ‘ herself the rose of all.’ 
The French windows of the Cottage 
opened to the lawn, and within 
might have been seen an elaborate 
breakfast service of massive silver 
on a little round table spread with 
a snowy cloth, and bearing a luxu- 
rious repast, whereof a tall bottle 
and a bouquet of roses formed 
two conspicuous features. Anon 
emerged into the garden a stout, 
good-looking gentleman, bright and 
fresh as the summer morn itself, 
with ambrosial whiskers of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, a richly- 
embroidered velvet dressing-gown, 
and an amber-tipped chibougue in 
his mouth. Puffing forth volumes 
of fragrant Latakian fumes, he 
paced leisurely down the smooth- 
shaven sward— 

‘Always busy amongst those 
miserable flowers, Ada,’ he re- 
marked carelessly, without remov- 
ing the pipe from his mouth; ‘I 
wonder you're not tired of roses 
and lilies and daffydown-dillies. 
Don’t you find this place cursedly 
slow? 
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She looked quickly up at him. 
Woman as she was, a biting retort 
could not but occur to her as she 
contrasted his life with her own 
but she swallowed it down, and 
replied meekly, 

‘You know I like gardening; 
and surely this is pleasanter than 
hot, smoky London.’ 

He yawned, and crushed an 
insect beneath his gold-and-velvet 
slipper. 

‘You don’t like London, eh ?” 

‘Hate it,’ was the reply honestly 
enough; and she knelt down to 
tie up a drooping carnation. 

‘Tm sorry for that,’ he answered, 
as if speaking on a matter of trivial 
importance; ‘for I expect you'll 
have to live there for some years. 
Tvesold the Cottage, Ada, furniture, 
fixtures, and all. Sold it within a 
hundred of its full value, and lost 
every rap of the money into the 
bargain !’ 

She was so accustomed to these 
uncomfortable communications, so 
used to reverses, that she only 
turned a shade paler, and opened 
her large eyes as he went on. 

‘I'm about told out, Ada, that’s 
the fact. 


Everything has gone 
wrong lately, just as it did, I 


remember, in Belphegor’s year. 
What a cracker I stood to win on 
him and the Rejected! Well, I’ve 
never had a turn of luck since 
Northampton ; and the funds went 
down seven-eighths just after I 
bought in; and the South African 
railway shares are not worth so 
much waste paper; and the mines 
in Paraguay seem to produce 
nothing but fire-damp and bilge- 
water; and indigo has gone down 
twenty-five per cent. It’s a drug 
in the market—nobody buys it. 
Egad, I shall look blue enough 
with all [ve got on my hands! 
Lucky I didn’t pay cash for it. 
And I’ve bills enough out to paper 
the dining-room— and, in short, 
Ada, I’ve seen this coming on a 
long time, but I wouldn't bother 
you about it.’ 

“Why didn’t you? she said, laying 
her shapely hand on his arm with 
something akin to a caress, 

Had he trusted in her, and gone 
to her for sympathy and comfort, 
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she could almost have loved him 
eventhen. This was not his object, 
however, and it would only have 
encumbered him; so he refilled his 
pipe, and proceeded with a cheerful 
smile, like that of a man detailing 
his possessions or his gains. 

‘Money in the funds, none; 
landed property, four acres of 
garden and meadow-land—sold ; 
indigo, sixty-seven chests bond— 
not paid for; shares and scrip, 
about fifteen hundred ; liabilities, 
from six to seven thousand; per- 
sonal property, one chesnut cab- 
horse, with plated harness to match 
—seized ; also several exceedingly 
well-made suits of clothes—worn 
out, and one bottle of first-growth 
chateau-margaux, on the breakfast- 
table—empty! I think, Ada, it is 
almost time for me to make a bolt 
of it.’ 

She was unprepared for so com- 
plete a smash as he described. She 
could but weep a little, and wring 
her hands at her own helplessness. 

‘Can nothing be done?’ she said; 
‘is it worse than it ever was before ? 
Will matters not come right in 
time, William? you have so often 
been in difficulties,’ 

She had not called him by his 
Christian name for many a long 
day ; but her heart warmed to him 
now, for he was in distress, or at 
least she thought he was. 

It was Sunday, and the bells 
were ringing for morning service. 
Instinctively she moved towards 
the house as if to prepare for church, 
but Latimer placed himself before 
her— 

‘Don’t go to-day, Ada,’ said he ; 
‘it’s no use making a secret of it 
any longer; I’m off this evening 
for Australia!’ 

She sank down on a garden-seat 
in a state of utter prostration and 
astonishment. 

When a man meditates any deed 
of unusual harshness or om 
he generally lashes himself into 
such a state of anger as shall goad 
him to the necessary pitch of hard- 
heartedness; and although Latimer 
was constitutionally a good- 
humoured person enough, he 
thought it incumbent on him at this 
juncture to prove that his own 
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ruin was chiefly his wife’s fault ; 
so he puffed savagely at his chi- 
bougue, advancing to the attack 
under cover of the smoke. 

‘T’ve never hada chance, you see, 
Ada, encumbered as I have been. 
Living down here, I have been 
obliged to neglect matters of great 
importance in London; and with 
my small income how could [ 
afiord the expense of two establish- 
ments? (Of the truth of this 
reasoning Latimer himself was the 
best judge ; but if the Cottage was 
his only home he was strangely 
belied.) ‘Then I’ve been unlucky 
at play, cursedly unlucky. Why 
only last night when we all went up 
from here, Macer broke the bank at 
Number Nine, whilst I was losing 
every shilling I had in the world 
at Poulterer’s. I can’t be in two 
places at once, can I? Everything 
went on well enough till I married, 
since then I’ve been so hampered 
and bothered I’ve had no time for 
anything. There, it’s no use cry- 
ing. You'll do far better without 
me; and perhaps when I get to the 
other side of the globe altogether, 
there’s a chance that the luck may 
turn.’ 

Again, had she loved him, how 
such a heartless speech would have 
dried her tears and scorched her 
brain, but her holier feelings at 
least were unwounded, and she 
only suffered from an oppressive 
sense of loneliness and injustice ; 
so she hid her face in her hands 
and wept on. 

‘I shall get away to-night,’ he 
proceeded, his good-humour return- 
ing with the prospect of travelling, 
and the indulgence of his innate 
love of change and excitement. 
‘Being Sunday, I’m safe, you see, 
and I can run down to Southamp- 
ton and embark before day-break 
to-morrow. I bought some lots 
two or three hundred miles from 
Sidney last year on spec, and have 
never been able to get rid of them. 
It’s the only estate I've got left 
now, and I ought to go and live on 
it. Im nota bad hand at roughing 
it, Ada, though I like to have 
things ship-shape when I can.’ He 
pointed as he spoke to the pretty 
house, the very type of elegance 
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and comfort. ‘But after all, it’s 
not the first “downer” I’ve had by 
a good many; and if it was not for 
leaving you, I shouldn’t care so 
much about it.’ 

‘May not I go with you? she 
said, looking quickly up at him 
with a wistful, searching glance. 

Latimer’s face elongated visibly. 
He had never contemplated the 
affair from this point of view. He 
waved his pipe vaguely, as though 
to convey an idea of indefinite 
space, and observed doubtfully, 

‘Why, it’s a long voyage, you 
see, and a wild country when you 
get there, and everything quite in 
the rough, and no arrangements 
made. I think I had better go 
first, and see how things are. In 
short, Ada, you'd be infernally in 
the way, and that’s the truth 

She seemed quite satisfied with 
so conclusive an answer, and never 
again reverted to the subject, but 
busied herself with preparations 
for his comfort, and inquiries as to 
his supply of ready money, which 
was indeed of no inconsiderable 
amount, and saw his things packed 
up, and took his directions as to 
how to make the best of the broken 
remnant of their fortunes, never 
repining nor reproaching him that 
starvation seemed about to stare 
her in the face ; and so the after- 
noon wore on, and a cab came to 
the front gate of the villa, and it 
was time for him to be gone. 

A bystander might scarce have 
supposed he saw a parting between 
iene and wife, perhaps for ever, 
who had witnessed that well- 
dressed, happy-looking gentleman 
spring gaily into the cab that was 
to take him to London, counting 
his luggage with an experienced 
eye, and rolling an unlighted cigar 
between his fingers; and that pale, 
yet composed and quiet lady going 
to and fro from the door to the 
carriage with cloaks and wraps, 
and such articles as are always for- 
gotten till the moment of depar- 
ture. Yet Latimer’s voice was very 
hoarse, and there was an unusual 
moisture in his eyes as he bid her 
the last farewell, and she grew 
yvaler and paler, till her face was 
like the face of a corpse, as she 
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stood at the door of the villa, gazing 
wistfully after the cab till it was 
out of sight. 

Her last action had been to press 
into his hand a small sealed packet, 
which her husband naturally opened 
as soon as he was fairly on his 
road to London. It contained the 
few jewels and all the ready money 
poor Ada possessed. Deserted, 
and in poverty, she could still de- 
spoil herself for the sake of one 
who had caused her unvarying 
sorrow and discomfort. This time 
the tears fairly filled Latimer’s eyes, 

‘What a trump that girl is! 
said he, with so loud an oath as to 
startle even the imperturbable cab- 
man who drove him. ‘Why couldn’t 
I like her better? Why cowldn’t I? 
Confound it! you're far better 
without me! but Ill never part 
with the bracelet, my poor Ada! 
Never, as long as I live, never / 

Heartless, unféeling as the man 
was, he separated it from the rest 
of the trinkets, wrapped it up care- 
fully, and laid it tenderly in his 
bosom. Then he drove on more 
comfortable, feeling as if he had 
made his wife some amends, and 
joined a convivial party of fellow 
profligates whom he had engaged 
to meet at an early Greenwich din- 
ner, previous to his departure by 
the night train, in something like 
his accustomed hilarity and spirits. 
Latimer’s principle, I need hardly 
say, was to take all the pleasure 
that came te his hand, and so, 
although he had left his home 
that day a ruined man, and was 
about to be self-exiled, perhaps for 
life, from his country, there were 
still a few hours of the evening 
to be filled up, and how could 
they be better employed than in 
eating bread-and-butter and white- 
bait, and drinking success to his 
own voyage in Mr. Hart’s sunniest 
champagne? If a thought of the 
pale face he had left ever did dis- 
turb him, which is doubtful, he 
felt the bracelet next his heart, 
and as bumper after bumper dis- 
appeared and mounted to his brain, 
he began to think ‘he wasn’t such 
a bad fellow, after all.’ Why should 
a man’s efforts be hampered by a 
woman he didn’t care for—wife or 
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no wife? particularly in a new 
country—nobody could control cir- 
cumstances—hang it! he had done 
the best he could—no fellow could 
do more.’ 

So his friends drank his health, 
and a ‘pleasant voyage to him,’ 
and Latimer paid the bill, and they 
saw him off by the train, and thus 
tolerably comfortable in body, and 
by no means uneasy in mind, the 
exile hummed ‘Cheer boys, cheer,’ 
and smoked alternately half way 
to Southampton. 

Ada gazed after the cab that 
took away her husband till it had 
turned the corner of the road and 

yas fairly gone, then she went 
back into the drawing-room, look- 
ing strangely forlorn and deserted 
now, and burying her face in the 
sofa cushions gave way to a pas- 
sion oftears. After this she prayed 
long and earnestly on her knees, 
and rose up composed and com- 
forted. Sore, so to speak, and 
wearied with agitation, yet with a 
new and startling sensation of re- 
lief and liberty at her heart. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
‘GANZ ALLEIN.’ 

There were housekeeping bills to 
be settled, there were servants to 
be paid off and dismissed, there 
were certain lady’sknick-knacksand 
trifles of Ada’s own to be disposed 
of, before the too surely impending 
execution should be put into the 
house, and these matters had to be 
arranged and attended to by the 
lone and helpless woman. And 
then after all was done, after sus- 
taining reproach and insult from 
one creditor, and coarse pity, 
almost as hard to bear, from an- 
other, — after wrangling with a 
broker’s man, who persisted in call- 
ing her ‘miss, for her mother’s 
miniature, and eventually being 
compelled to purchase her own 
property, after seeing the very 
sanctuary of her home profaned by 
strangers, and her household gods 
shattered upon her hearth, poor, 
friendless Mrs. Latimer had to be- 
take her to a cheap and dirty Lon- 
don lodging, and sit down with 
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her hands before her to consider 
what she should do next. Once, 
and once only, she revisited ‘the 
Cottage” The laburnums had 
drooped and faded now ; the lawn 
that used to be so trim, was 
patched and ragged with a rank 
growth of verdure, the carnations 
were trodden down, the roses 
withered or overblown, and a car- 
pet hung outside the front bed-room 
window. She never went near the 
place again, 

Man prides himself on his courage 
in facing danger, on his endurance 
of hardship, his dogged resistance 
under difficulties, in short, on 
what he calls ‘his pluck. I do 
not think this quality is monopo- 
lized by the stronger sex. I be- 
lieve a stouter heart often beats 
under a pair of stays, than under a 
steel cuirass. My own idea is that 
a brigade of amazons could conquer 
the world. The great difficulty 
would be to provide a brigadier. 
Who is to command these heroines? 
who is to enforce obedience in the 
muslin ranks of the invincibles ? 
Not one of their own sex, assuredly, 
and more assuredly still not one of 
ours. 

Mrs. Latimer, brought up with 
all the refinements and comforts 
of a gentlewoman, and after her 
marriage surrounded by the luxuries 
which never fail to pervade an 
establishment over which ruin is 
impending, found herself compelled 
to look absolute want in the face. 
Not for a moment did she quail 
before the grim antagonist, Like 
a brave commander, she sat down 
and calculated her resources. They 
were very slender, but she had a 
hopeful, trusting heart to back 
them, and she never despaired that 
they would prove enough. 

She must do something to gain 
her own livelihood, that was ob- 
vious ; the humble store of ready 
money was melting day by day, 
and when that was gone! it would 
not do to dwell upon the possi- 
bility. Her rare talent had not 
been left uncultivated, she had 
worked and studied during her 
long solitary hours at the Cottage, 
till she had attained a degree of 
science and execution rarely 
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equalled by an amateur. She 
would become a music-mistress—if 
need were, she would sing in 
public for her bread. 

And here her acquaintance with 
the professionals stood her in good 
stead. No class of society is so 
ready to lend a helping hand to 
the unfortunate, as that which it- 
self derives a precarious subsistence 
from art—precarious because art is 
but an ornament, and not a neces- 
sity of existence. My lord makes 
a memorandum of the case for 
future consideration, and bows his 
suppliant out with a cold smile. 
The thriving tradesman gilds his 
coarse jest or coarser rebuke with 
a present alms, but peremptorily 
declares that no future application 
must be made in the same quarter. 
It is the artist alone who affords 
sympathy as well as assistance, 
who gives ungrudgingly from his 
small means, and wishes it were 
more; above all, who displays a 
personal interest in reverses and 
misfortunes such as he knows may 
at some future time impede his 
own career. Which of us but has 
felt the inestimable value of a 
friend who makes our case his own ? 
who lends us a helping hand out of 
our trouble, not dry-shod on the 
brink, but wading himself knee- 
deep in the mire? who binds up 
our wounds and puts us on his own 
beast, and pays our score into the 
bargain,! Ay! that good Sama- 
ritan must have dwelt in a land 
infested by thieves; must have 
himself known what it was to be 
robbed and wounded, so he had 
the heart to aid as well as to pity 
the maltreated traveller, and poured 
oil into his wounds, and tenderly 
lifted his gasping brother from the 
plain. 

No sooner did Mrs. Latimer 
make it known that she required 
assistance, than friends gathered 
round her far more numerously 
than she could have supposed, 
Ada was not without her faults. 
At the core of her gentle, kindly 
nature was a leavening of indomit- 
able pride, and I fear she expe- 
rienced more suffering from some 
of these well-meant offers of assis- 
tance, than she had done from 
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many an effort of privation and 
self-denial, A beginning, how- 
ever, inust be made; one introduc- 
tion leads to another, and thus it 
is that the bees get what is called 
‘a connexion’ amongst the drones, 
It was not long ere the first step 
was gained, the bass singer whom 
I have already mentioned, and who 
had eaten many a good dinner of 
Mrs. Latimer’s providing, and made 
the very roof-tree of the Cottage 
shake to his tones, had recom- 
mended her to a young lady in the 
Regent’s-park who was anxious to 
take singing lessons; the terms 
were higher than she expected. It 
was a most fortunate opening, 
there was nothing more to be done 
but to begin. 

So on a hot, dusty, glaring day 
early in August, the music-mistress 
left her humble lodging to com- 
mence this first essay in gaining 
her daily bread. A week ago she 


would have thought that such an 
opportunity as the present would 
have made her perfectly happy. 
Now she dreaded andalmost loathed 
it, though she reproached herself 
for ingratitude the while, and took 


herself bitterly to task for weak- 
ness of purpose and want of cou- 
rage. At times she felt asif the 
gallant spirit within could face and 
conquer any difficulties, but at 
times, also—and who shall blame 
her ‘—the tears sprang to her eyes 
as she thought of her friendless 
and unprotected position, of her 
dreary lot, her young days dark- 
ened, her young beauty wasted in 
the mere struggle to live, her capa- 
city for happiness and for making 
happy so completely thrown away ! 
Who shall say why these things 
are sot? Why the warmest heart 
must sometimes be the saddest and 
the loneliest? Why the kindliest 
nature must so often be driven back 
upon itself, to sour and weary and 
deteriorate? So little, so very little, 
would make some so happy! and 
yet that little is sternly and con- 
sistently denied. It is not for us 
to penetrate these things. The 
Great Artificer of all is the best 
judge. Day by day we see the 
round man in the square hole. 
We only know that all the strug- 
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gling in the world will not make 
his prison one whit less angular 
and uncomfortable. 

Revolving such thoughts as these, 
Mrs. Latimer, in the quietest and 
simplest attire, crossed the New 
Road‘at the top of Portland-place, 
and as she did so narrowly escaped 
being knocked down by a high- 
stepping brown cab-horse that was 
wasting a deal of action (consider- 
ing the time of year), and throwing 
about a vast quantity of froth as 
he champed and churned under the 
skilful guidance of a pair of la- 
vender-coloured gloves, the only 
portions visible of the occupier of 
the cab. The lady was unconscious 
of her danger. The gentleman 
totally unaware of her proximity. 
They passed within a horse’s length, 
yet neither saw the other’s face. 
Mrs, Latimer, with her indigenous 
good taste, could not but approve 
of the towt ensemble that had so 
nearly knocked her down as_ it 
rattled by ; but she had far other 
thoughts to occupy her mind than 
dark green panels and high-stepping 
cab-horses. Whilst Gilbert Orme 
—for Gilbert it was who owned 
the lavender gloves aforesaid—was 
yawning his way out of town ina 
state. of weariness and vacuity 
which forbade him to take the 
slightest interest in any sublunary 
consideration. He was bored with 
the London season, yet leaving it 
with no feelings of relief or excite- 
ment. He was on his way to a 
Scotch mountain, where he ex- 
pected to be bored by the society of 
too many intimate friends and too 
great a quantity of game. He was 
bored with the prospect of a rail- 
way journey of some five hundred 
miles, to be accomplished with a 
break at a north country hotel. It 
was a bore stopping on the way ; 
but then it was a bore travelling all 
night. He was even bored with 
the self-imposed task of driving 
his own cab to the station, and not 
five minutes before had caught 
himself almost envying the cheer- 
ful face of a jolly drayman, whose 
wagon blocked the street. He was 
thinking what a weary, useless life 
his own was—how he would like 
to have an object for which to exert 
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himself—something to make him 
eager, and energetic, and anxious, 
ay, even if it made him unhappy 
—something to scheme for, and 
think of, and fret about—some- 
thing to care for—something to 
love. 

And he passed her within three 
paces, and drove on all unconsci- 
ously to the London and North- 
Western Railway ; but we will not 
anticipate, and our business is now 
with the lady rather than the gen- 
tleman, 

Mrs. Latimer walked on till she 
arrived at the gate of a pretty de- 
tached villa, the entrance to which, 
with its trim lawn and well-swept 
gravel-drive, reminded her a little 
of the Cottage. It was, however, 
a far larger and more stately re- 
sidence, and everything about it, 
from the fat spaniel stretching 
itself in the sun, to the puffy foot- 
man who opened the door, denoted 
affluence and comfort. 

‘Is Miss Jones at home? asked 
the music-mistress, conquering a 
mixed feeling of pride and shyness 
at a gulp. 

‘Yes, my lady,’ answered the 
man, a thorough London servant, 
who had only accepted the appoint- 
ment with Alderman Jones, as he 
said, ‘ temporarily, for country air, 
and whose savow vivre prompted 
him that so plainly dressed and 
engaging a lady calling at that 
early hour must be a countess at 
least. ‘Step this way, my lady, if 
you please !’ 

Remorse tore that official’s heart, 
and poisoned his one-o’clock dinner, 
when he ascertained the real busi- 
ness of the visitor. In the mean- 
time, Mrs. Latimer followed her 
conductor upstairs, summoning all 
her courage for the ordeal. 

At the first landing-place she 
encountered a rubicund old gentle- 
man with a bald head and a white 
neckcloth, who first begged her 
pardon, as it should seem, for taking 
the liberty of going down-stairs in 
his own house, and then stopped 
her further progress by the sum- 
mary process of placing his corpu- 
lent person immediately in front of 
her. 

‘Madam, said the old gentle- 
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man, with a ludicrous mixture of 
profound deference and startling 
abruptness, ‘pardon the liberty | 
take in asking, but are you going 
upstairs to give my daughter a 
singing-lesson ? 

She bowed silently in the affir- 
native. ‘This, then,’ she thought, 
must be the parent Jones. I won- 
der if his daughter’s voice is equally 
difficult to modulate.’ 

‘Not with that pale face—I’ll be 
—I beg your pardon—zot with that 
pale face! You don’t go a step 
further. This way, ma’am, this way, 
You'll excuse me, John, the sherry, 
directly; and a biscuit, and some 
fruit! And let Miss Jones know. 
You'll find this the coolest room in 
the house. Lord! how tired she 
looks ; and what a knave that hus- 
band of hers must be!’ 

The alderman had two little pe- 
culiarities, which rendered him at 
first a somewhat startling acquain- 
tance—one was a habit of speaking 
out his thoughts and checking him- 
self too late, which, though incon- 
venient, is by no means a very un- 
common failing; and the other,a 
practice of deriving his metaphors 
and other figures of speech from 
the noble game of whist, of which, 
though a moderate player, he was 
an ardent admirer. Albeit a trifle 
choleric, he was kindly, jovial, 
good-natured, and generous—loved 
his only daughter Bella, as he still 
loved her mother in her grave 
at St. John’s Wood; and believed 
old sherry to be the true elixir 
vite, and an unfailing remedy for 
all diseases, whether of body or 
mind. 

With his own hand he poured 
out a large glass of that reviving 
liquid for Mrs, Latimer. He had 
heard her story, and pitied her sin- 
cerely ; nor was he satisfied till she 
had drained it every drop, and the 
colour had returned to her cheek 
and the brightness to her eye. 

Then Alderman Jones began 
again. 

‘Bella’s dressing, Mrs. Latimer. 
A late riser; so was her poor 
mother. You should have known 
her, my dear madam. That woman 
was one in a million, There’s her 
picture. Yes, it’s very like, but 
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wants her sweet smile. Ay, ay, 
we were very happy together, too 
happy to last. But it’s a blessed 
lot. Nothing equals a happy mar- 
riage! By Jove! there’s a mis- 
deal! Have a little more sherry, 
Mrs. Latimer. No? You’re wrong, 
I think. I got it at Discount’s sale 
last year. Poor fellow! ke knew 
what sherry was; and now, he’s 
left his wife and family, and gone 
off without a penny to Austr 

Hang it! I was deuced near re- 
voking again. Here’s Bella! 

Luckily for the alderman, his 
daughter made her appearance at 
this juncture ; and bowing kindly 
to Mrs. Latimer, rang for her late 
breakfast ; and in five minutes, 
with her frank, almost hoydenish, 
manner, and her kind, good heart, 
made the music-mistress feel com- 
pletely at home. She was a black- 
eyed, black-haired, fresh-coloured 
girl, with a broad comely face, and 
a broad hearty smile; such a girl 
as looks more in place on a dairy- 
floor than behind the curtain of an 
opera-box, and yet with a degree 
of true refinement in her honest 
womanly nature that might put 
many a great lady to the blush. 
She turned papa round her fin- 
ger, did exactly what she pleased, 
and enjoyed her London life and 
her London pleasures as such 
things can only be enjoyed at nine- 
teen. 

‘You must teach me to sing beau- 
tifully, Mrs. Latimer,’ said she, be- 
fore they had been five minutes at 
the pianoforte, ‘as beautifully as 
you do yourself. I shall not bea 
bit afraid of you. Ican see already 
that you are not the least cross.’ 

Such was Mrs. Latimer’s first 
attempt at gaining a livelihood, 
and successful in itself, it led to 
success in many others. <A fast 
friendship sprung up between her 
and the Jones’s, cemented on their 
part by every kindly office they 
could imagine, and recommenda- 
tions without end, The music- 
mistress soon found she had as 
much to do as she could find time 
for, and was even able to send out 
remittances to her good-for-nothing 
husband in Australia, The second 
of these donations was returned 
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from Sydney with an intimation 
that William Latimer was no more. 
At the time at which my story 
opens, Ada had thus been eighteen 
months a widow, and was one of the 
sweetest English singers in London. 


ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISGIVINGS. 

I must begin my story again, 
taking what seamen call a fresh 
departure from a point subsequent 
to the events I have already de- 
tailed. Such of my characters as 
have appeared on the stage must 
be marshalled anew, fitted with 
proper dresses and decorations 
from the wardrobe, and so ushered 
up to the foot-lights, exulting in 
their respective parts. For those 
who may come on hereafter I must 
crave indulgence, if not applause. 
Let the pit suck their oranges with 
forbearance, if not satisfaction, the 
boxes smother their yawns, the 
gallery abstain from hisses, Tra- 


gedy or comedy, touching melo- 
drama or broad farce, the curtain 
must fall at last on all alike ; so in 


real life—clouds or sunshine, storm 
or calm, lolling on patent springs, 
or trudging footsore through the 
mire,—have but patience, brother : 


Be the day weary or never so long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song. 


Alderman Jones is in an omnibus 
bound for the Bank; John Gordon 
is in a counting-house in the City, 
‘counting out his money; Bella 
is eating bread-and-butter, if not 
‘bread and honey,’ at the villa in 
the Regent’s-park ; Lady Olivia in 
Belgrave-square is adding up her 
butcher's book with a gold ena- 
melled pencil ; Lady Gertrude read- 
ing her French novel upstairs ; Ada 
Latimer is preventing two little 
girls at Bayswater from mangling 
a duet; and Gilbert Orme, in his 
bachelor lodgings in Green-street, 
has already finished breakfast, 
though it is but twelve o'clock. 

It is the day after the morning 
concert to which he escorted his 
motherandcousin. Gilbert whistles 
with considerable execution (he 
learnt the accomplishment years 
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ago at West-Acres, from the keeper’s 
eldest boy, now assistant to a tra- 
velling showman), and he has 
whistled a simple plaintive air that 
he heard yesterday for the first 
time over and over again; yet 
by the expression of his face it 
does not seem that he whistles 
like the ploughboy, ‘for want of 
thought.’ 

Enter to him Lord Holyhead, an 
intimate friend, some few years his 
senior, who has admittance at all 
hours. That nobleman first exa- 
mines his manly and military- 
looking person in every glass in 
the room, then throws himself into 
an arm-chair, hatted, gloved, booted 
and spurred, with his riding-whip 
in his hand, lights a cigar, gets it 
well under weigh, and finally con- 
descends to bid good-morrow to 
his host. 

‘ Well, Gilbert, how goes it, my 
boy ? 

To which Gilbert, as becomes 
one of the upper ten thousand, re- 
plies with classic elegance— 

‘Nicely, thank ye, Nobs! How’s 
yourself? 

This effort achieved, the friends 
smoke on in solemn silence. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that 
‘Nobs’ is Holyhead’s nickname, 
originally acquired at Eton, and 
like Falstatff’s ‘Jack, only to be 
used by his familiars. He is a 
nobleman of considerable energy 
and determination, a_ stanch 
friend, an uncompromising foe; 
not sweet-tempered when crossed, 
but with tact and self-control, and 
moral as well as physical courage. 
His motives and principles are of 
the world worldly, but he will 
readily do battle even with that 
world on occasion. He has served 
with distinction, of which he is 
naturally proud, and has fought 
his way through one or two scrapes 
by sheer coolness and pluck better 
than hedeserved. He likes Gilbert 
more than most people, and hustles 
him about, and ‘ wakes him up,’ as 
he calls it, and otherwise domineers 
over him, as is his Lordship’s wont 
with his friends. Like all men of 
action, he finds a charm in an easy- 
going, good-natured, dreamy tem- 
perament, especially antagonistic 
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to his own; so there are few days 
of which he does not spend a por- 
tion in Orme’s society. 

Lord Holyhead is a widower, 
and, it would appear, not likely to 
marry again. 

He soon fidgets out of his arm- 
chair and makes a tour of the 
apartment, criticising for the hun- 
dredth time Gilbert’s favourite 
prints and water-colours, and find- 
ing fault, as usual, with all the ar- 
rangements of his indolent friend 
on the sofa, 

‘You should put that screen 
further back, Gilbert. It would 
show the caricatures better, and 
keep off the draught from the door. 
And do turn the Thetis with her 
face and neck to the light; you 
lose the whole effect of her attitude 
in that corner.’ 

‘IT’m very fond of my Thetis, 
says Gilbert, with a stretch and a 
yawn. 

‘No reason you should keep her 
in the dark, my boy. Then I don’t 
like the bracket you have put her 
upon ; all that florid carving is 
wretched bad taste, and not over 
well done. Ill send you one I saw 
yesterday in Wardour-street, on 
condition that you'll turn this 
hideous landscape to the wall. The 
water runs up-hill, and a thing like 
that has no business over a chim- 
neypiece. Then Rosa Bonheur's 
print ought to hang as a pendant 
to the Landseer. By the way, 
talking of that, when are your 
horses coming up at Tattersall’s ? 

‘To-day,’ answered Gilbert, set- 
tling himself into a more comfort- 
able attitude on his couch, 

‘And you never told me a word 
about it. How like you. You 
certainly are the most indolent 
fellow in London. I wanted par- 
ticularly to know, and I could have 
helped you to sell them. Why, 
Craner would give anything to 
have the little bay horse. Is he tu 
be sold ? 

‘What, Matador? replied the 
fortunate proprietor of that desir- 
able animal, ‘ yes—I suppose so— 
he'll go up with the rest.’ 

‘I mean the horse you rode over 
six feet of timber last season under 
the Coplow, urged Holyhead, 
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warming with the congenial sub- 
ject, as hunting men will.’ 

‘Only five! answered Gilbert, 
quietly, but his eye kindled and he 
moved into a sitting posture with 
something like reviving energy. 
Bellerophon was not a better horse- 
man, and he was over-fond of that 
fascinating pursuit termed ‘ riding 
to hounds.’ Hitherto it had been 
his one excitement, his passion, his 
predilection, the poetry of his life. 

On his mental vision came back, 
as in a picture, the dash and skurry 
of the scene; the stretching pas- 
tures smiling in the sun ; the time- 
honoured Coplow, crested with 
trees, above him; the flashing 
scarlets scattering like a broken 
string of beads; Matador’s sweep- 
ing gallop and the meaning shake 
of his resolute little head ; the oak 
rails, high, stiff, and ragged, with 
the gurgling watercourse beyond ; 
and the deer-like bound that landed 
him alongside those white hounds 
fleeting so noiselessly up the hedge- 
row ! 

Even in Green-street his blood 
danced in his veins to think of it ; 
but the nil admirari is the ruling 


rinciple of modern youth, and so 
; sat still and said nothing more. 
‘Five, or six, resumed his friend, 
‘you pounded them all, and quite 


right too! Well, I shall be at 
Tattersall’s after luncheon, and I'll 
write a note to Craner to meet me 
there. I suppose you wont take 
any trouble, and don’t care a brass 
farthing whether the horses are 
sold, or boiled, or cut up into 
sandwiches 

‘It wont make much difference 
to me,’ answered Gilbert, who had 
never felt so little interest in these 
the most valued of his possessions 
as to-day; ‘ we can’t hunt again till 
November, you know, and now it’s 
only May. If theyre not sold 
they'll go down to West-Acres, and 
if they are I can always buy some 
more.’ 

‘West-Acres,’ said Lord Holy- 
head, thoughtfully, ‘ West-Acres ! 
why don’t you marry your cousin, 
and go and live at West-Acres ? 

‘She’s never asked me!’ re- 
marked Gilbert, with considerable 
naiveté ; but the colour rose a little 
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to his brow nevertheless, and he 
threw the end of his cigar into the 
grate, and unconsciously began to 
whistle the air that had lately 
taken such strange possession of 
his fancy. 

Lord Holyhead was very much 
attached to his friend. He would 
have liked to furnish his house for 
him, buy his wines, choose his 
horses ; nay, to provide him with 
such a wife as he thought good for 
him, draw up the settlements him- 
self, and stand godfather to the 
first-born, because this was his 
mode of showing his affection. He 
now began to ponder as to whether 
he should insist on Gilbert’s be- 
coming a Benedict or not. 

‘You're not a marrying man, ’m 
afraid,’ continued the peer, walking 
about the room, and flicking the 
furniture in general with his rid- 
ing-whip ; ‘for the matter of that, 
no more am I. Still, there’s a good 
deal to be said upon the propriety 
of your settling at West-Acres. 
In the first place, that property 
might be increased, with a little 
attention, nearly a third in value. 
Then your political interest should 
be kept up, and nothing does that 
so effectually as going to magis- 
trates’ meetings and giving your 
neighbours venison and cham- 

agne. The fact is, you ought to 

e in Parliament, my boy. There 
will be a general election before 
long: go down and stand for the 
county !’ 

‘I don’t seem to care much about 
Parliament,’ answered Gilbert ; ‘and 
then the canvassing, and hand- 
shaking, and beer-drinking are not 
exactly in my line. I don’t see 
why I’m to be hand and glove with 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, only 
when I want their votes, and ’m 
sure I couldn’t keep it up when 
the necessity was past. Then 
think of those uncomfortable seats 
in the House of Commons, Holy- 
head ; I'd rather be in a hussar- 
saddle, or a stall in a cathedral, or 
the front row of the dress circle at 
the play. No; I don’t think it 
would suit my book to be a states- 
man.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ replied his energetic 
adviser ; ‘ every fellow should have 
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something todo. You'll be para- 
lytic by the time youre forty, if I 
can’t wake you up into exertion. 
Til tell you what, Gilbert—Ill let 
you off the House of Commons if 

ou'll promise me that you'll marry 
aly Gertrude.’ 

Again a faint colour rose to the 
listener’s temples, and a slight 
movement escaped him of impa- 
tience and disgust. The same topic 
had often before been suggested, 
nay, urged upon him by his friend, 
and he had almost brought himself 
to look upon it as most of us do 
upon death—to regard it as an 
eventual catastrophe, of which the 
time and manner were both so un- 
certain that it was useless to 
trouble his head upon the subject. 
Holyhead waxed more and more 
energetic as he proceeded— 

‘I don’t know where you're to 
find a nicer girl, if you hunt all 
London for her—clever, accom- 
plished, good-humoured, good- 
looking, and as thoroughbred as 
Eclipse. She’s just the girl to 
make a good wife to a man in a 
certain position, and the peer 
thought of the late Lady Holyhead, 
who possessed indeed none of the 
advantages he had enumerated ; 
‘then she gets on so well with your 
mother, and you know as well as I 
do it isn’t everybody who can 
manage Lady Olivia. Hang it, 
Gilbert ! if I was that sort of fellow, 
you know, and soft, and so on, Ill 
be shot if I wouldn’t marry her 
myself, if I thought she’d have me.’ 

‘I’m sure you've my leave to 
try, was the imperturbable answer. 
‘ Gertrude would like to be a peer- 
ess, and you're not such a bad 
fellow, after all ; far more fit to be 
a respectable man than myself!’ 

The peer rose, looked in the 
glass, twirled his moustaches, and 
turned away with a doubtful shake 
of the head. Apparently the last 
suggestion had struck out a fresh 
train of ideas, for he consulted his 
watch, strode to the window to see 
if his horses were still at the door, 
and coming back to the sofa, bade 
its occupant ‘Good-bye’ with a 
strenuous injunction ‘not to be 
late.’ 

‘Of course not, replied Gilbert, 
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looking up most innocently. ‘On 
no account—but why? and for 
what?’ 

‘You'd make a saint swear, 
burst out Lord Holyhead. ‘Don’t 
you remember youre engaged to 
dine at Richmond with me to-day? 
and Ive arranged to drive you 
down! You promised, I'll take my 
oath, and if you’ve made any other 
engagement you must throw it 
over. Not a moment later than 
five, mind! You and I can go in 
the phaeton. I want to know what 
you think of my American horse. 
Charley Wing and old Landless 
will meet us at the Castle, and 
Madame Bravoura drives down 
with her aunt in my brougham. 
So that’s the party—now, you wont 
put us in the hole.’ 

‘Bravoura’s going, is she?’ 
observed Gilbert ; ‘I thought that 
was all over—“gone with the last 
year’s snow.” How confiding of 
you to ask me to meet her! I say, 
Nobs, shall I go down in the 
brougham, and you can drive the 
aunt? Then you don’t want to 
marry Gertrude quite yet, after all.’ 

‘ Nobs,’ as his friend called him, 
vouchsafed no answer. ‘Tl call 
for you at White’s,’ was all he said; 
and in another minute he was 
clattering up the street at his usual 
pace, which wore him out at least 
one hack a season, to the disgust 
of his groom, and the advantage of 
the dealers. 

Ere he had turned the corner of 
the street, Gilbert rose from the 
sofa and began to pace thoughtfully 
up and downthe room. What had 
come over him? was he going to be 
ill? going to have a brain fever? 
or the measles for the second time? 
or what? Perhaps after all he was 
only growing old. Growing old! 
and on the sunny side of thirty, it 
could scarcely be that. Yet why 
had everything begun to pall upon 
him, that used to be so pleasant 
and enlivening? A year ago, nay, 
a fortnight ago, he would have 
willingly gone a dozen miles to 
meet Madame Bravoura. She was 
then a sparkling and fascinating 
syren, whose witty rejoinders were 
only made more enchanting by her 
broken English, and her mellifiuous 
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tones. Now she seemed to be 
nothing but a bold, bad Italian 
woman, with a sallow skin, a mere- 
tricious manner, and a hideous old 
aunt. Where on earth was the 
pleasure of associating with these 
sort of people? They had no ideas 
in common with himself, after all. 
What was their conversation but a 
tissue of slang, slander, and bad 
jokes? What were they without 
their tinsel, without sunshine, and 
pink bonnets, and sweet champagne, 
and clever men besides, to draw 
them out? Duller than the dullest 
of evangelical aunts or country 
cousins. He saw no merit in them 
—none whatever. He wondered at 
Holyhead! He had never won- 
dered at Holyhead before. 

Gilbert sat down again, and began 
to analyse his own feelings. 

Now this is a process seldom 
productive of much good, unless a 
man has trained himself to reduce 
all his thoughts, wishes, and aspi- 
rations to the strictest standard of 
morality and high principle. For 
such an cne, self-examination is 
doubtless the most invigorating 
and beneficial of all mental exer- 


cises ; but if the inquiry be only 
conducted with a reference to se/f, 
if the ‘yva@& ceavrov’ be but an 
injunction to learn what you your- 
self would most like, be but a 
recapitulation of your wishes, not 
your duties, a wail for your suffer- 


ings, not your sins, the mind 
becomes bewildered in the laby- 
rinth from which it has no compass 
wherewith to extricate itself — 
becomes confused with the many 
courses which expediency can 
always point out in contradistinc- 
tion to that one rugged way which 
is the path of right. And at last, 
like the scorpion ‘girt with fire,’ 
hopeless of release, maddened by 
the impassable barrier that seems 
to hem it in on every side, turns 
and plunges its sting deeper and 
deeper into itself. 

Gilbert Orme had _ never in his 
life reflected on the duties that he 
owed, to the station in which he 
was placed, to his fellow-creatures, 
to his family, nay, even to himself. 
It had never occurred to him that 
a reasoning being was scarcely put 
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into this world for no higher pur- 
pose than to wear out a certain 
quantity of clothes, eat a certain 
number of dinners, and make him- 
self tolerably agreeable to a certain 
circle of people, whose bodies were 
as well cared for as his own. He 
had sometimes found himself rest- 
less, he didn’t know why; and 
very often bored and languid with- 
out sufficient cause ; but he heard 
others with whom he associated 
complain of the same symptoms, 
and he was quite satisfied to lay 
the blame on a loaded bottle of 
claret, or an east wind. He knew 
so many Clara Vere de Veres 

With joyous health, in boundless wealth, 
Yet sickening of a vague disease. 


And one and all seemed to apply 
the same remedy—fresh excitement 
to prove a fresh opiate, and breed 
fresh disgust. Hitherto the treat- 
ment had answered moderately 
well. To-day he felt strangely out 
of sorts, and dissatisfied with the 
monotonous routine to which he 
felt as if he were condemned by 
his own election and freewill. He 
did what any of his associates 
would have done in the same pre- 
dicament, dressed with the utmost 
care, ina selection of Poole’s noblest 
efforts, and wandered out into the 
streets with no very definite object, 
save to kill the afternoon. 

It was strange how that singer 
in mourning haunted him, how the 
simple pathetic air she had sung so 
feelingly rung in his ears still. 
How that sweet pale face, framed 
in its soft brown hair, rose at every 
turn on his mental vision; how 
distinctly he had caught the name, 
though only mentioned once, and 
then so carelessly, by John Gordon 
—Mrs. Latimer—Mrs. Latimer— 
and John knew something about 
her. Should he go and find John 
Gordon, who was safe to be im- 
mersed in his daily business till 
five? and then, what then? cui 
bono? Surely my boy was becom- 
ing what the fashionable novelists 
call blasé. From Dan to Beersheba, 
from the top of Grosvenor-place 
to Temple Bar, he had scanned it 
inch by inch, and it was all barren, 

Now if Gilbert had chartered a 
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Hansom cab and paid the driver by 
the mile, I doubt if the latter 
would have taken the shady side 
of South Audley-street as his 
shortest route trom the house 
occupied by his fare to the door of 
White's club. Such, however, was 
the line my indolent friend chose 
to adopt, and it appeared simply 
from the force of habit that he 
turned up a street leading from 
that thoroughfare to the Park, to 
knock dreamily at the door of one 
of the prettiest houses in London, 
a house which always looked as if 
it had been fresh ‘done up,’ and 
the balconies of which onal 
with such geraniums as were not 
to be seen elsewhere. 

‘Is Mrs. Montpellier at home? 
asked Gilbert, in a very matter-of- 
course voice; and the footman 
answered in corresponding tones, 
that Mrs. Montpellier was at 
luncheon, and ‘would Mr, Orme 
step this way ? 

Now Mrs. Montpellier was one 
of those ladies on whom their own 
sex choose to look somewhat as- 
kance without any defined cause. 
There were certain houses to which 
she was asked, certain people with 
whom she interchanged ,the card- 
leaving and other dreary courtesies 
of society ; but those who repudi- 
ated her averred that the houses 
were what they called ‘Omnium 
Gatherums, and the people ‘second- 
rate,’ The accusation was scarcely 
a fair one, but it swamped Mrs. 
Montpellier’s bark, nevertheless. 
‘Who is she? demanded Lady 
Visigoth, with annually-increasing 
virulence, spreading her long 
hands and tossing her head like 
one of her own carriage-horses ; 
indeed, her face strongly resembled 
that of the Roman-nosed one that 
went on the near side. ‘ There are 
stories about her, I tell you. What 
are her antecedents? answer me 
that! There were no stories about 
Lady Visigoth, nor when you 
looked at her were you surprised 
at her immunity; but when she 
asked you about Mrs, Montpellier’s 
‘antecedents, in that voice of 
rigorous virtue, you could not but 
feel as if you yourself were doomed, 
however unjustly, to share the 
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burden of the fair backslider’s 
possible sins, 

Mrs. Montpellier’s antecedents, 
however, albeit unknown to Lady 
Visigoth, were sufficiently romantic, 
She had made a run-away match 
with an Indian officer at nineteen, 
and had followed his fortunes 
through many a picturesque scene 
of danger and excitement. She 
had been ‘under fire’ too, real 
honest fighting fire, morethan once ; 
had seen a round shot go through 
her tent and smash her workbox ; 
on another occasion, the camel she 
rode in a somewhat ill-organized 
retreat, had received a bullet-wound 
in its neck. She was rather proud 
of these adventures, and of the 
Rajahs whom she had visited, and 
the Begums in whose eastern bou- 
doirs she had made herself at home; 
and sometimes (not often) she would 
chat pleasantly of those days with a 
dash of quiet sarcasm and a vein of 
womanly sentiment that were not 
unpleasing. The young husband 
soon died, from climate and 
‘brandy-pawnee’ combined, and 
ere she could find her way home to 
hersurviving relatives, vid Calcutta, 
she was snapped up in that city of 
palaces and induced to change her 
name once more, by Montpellier, 
of the civil service, a tall, thin, 
yellow man, like a bamboo, old 
enough to be her father, and rich 
enough to have paved the street he 
lived in with gold. She never spoke 
of that time, and whereas there 
were miniatures, and photographs, 
and remembrances of first hus- 


band scattered about her drawing- 
room in profusion, any sowvenirs 
she had of old Montpellier were 
locked away carefully upstairs in 


her writing-desk. 1 believe she 
loved ‘the bamboo’ very dearly. 
Reserved as he was with others, he 
doted on his handsome wife, and 
she—old, withered, ugly as he was 
—why did she love him? I can 
give no better reason than a 
woman’sanswer— Because she did!’ 

He left her, for the second time, 
a widow, in the prime of life—very 
rich, very good-looking, and, after 
a year or two, tolerably resigned to 
her fate. She wandered about the 
Continent for a time, and refused, 
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of course, many an offer of marriage. 
Indeed, Mrs. Montpellier was a 
lady who could take very good care 
of herself. Finally, notwithstand- 
ing her deficiency in ‘antecedents,’ 
she came and settled in London, 
three doors from Lady Visigoth. 
Ishould despair of explaining to 
male stupidity how it was possible 
that, after a career of adventure and 
travel, after the glowing Indian 
days, first of thrilling excitement, 
then of princely magnificence ; after 
the gorgeous colouring and the 
dazzling climate, and the ease and 
freedom of Hindostan, Mrs. Mont- 
pellier could settle down to a quiet 
street in May-fair, and find absorb- 
ing interest in the narrow routine 
of London life. A lady will 
understand it in a minute. She 
puts herself at once in Mrs. Mont- 
pellier’s place. Give her a house- 
hold to order, a few shops to go to, 
a certain position to wrest or to 
retain, above all, a feud with Lady 
Visigoth, and she will have no 
difficulty in finding occupation for 
every hour in the twenty-four. 

The widow (perhaps a_ twice- 
bereaved one may fairly be called 
a widow indeed)—the widow had 
seen a good deal of life, and had 
not failed to profit by what she 
saw. Rather repudiating the idea 
of a third sacrifice, she had re- 
solved to enjoy to the utmost the 
many pleasures and amusements 
which her situation permitted ; 
and setting Lady V—— at defiance, 
she made her house the pleasantest 
lounge in London, and consequently 
commanded a great deal of very 
agreeable society of which that 
exclusive dame could not have the 
faintest notion. Mrs. Montpellier’s 
little suppers on Saturday nights ; 
Mrs, Montpellier’s luncheons—her 
dinners—her choice picnics—her 
well-selected parties—all went off 
without hitch or contretemps, If 
were dying to meet ‘some- 

ody,’ and dined with Mrs, Mont- 


pellier, you were sure to go down 
to dinner with that ‘somebody’ 


and no other on your arm. If you 

wondered what had become of 

your old chum whom you had 

never seen since he pulled next 

you in the ten-oar at hen, or went 
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up the breach alongside of you at 
Sobraon, ten to one you found him 
at luncheon at Mrs. Montpellier’s. 
If you wanted a fourth in that 
barouche which was going any- 
where out of town, who must amuse 
and interest the other three all the 
way ‘there and back again,’ you 
had but to draw Mrs. Montpellier’s 
pretty house between two and five, 
and you might select your coni- 
panion from the pleasantest people 
in London. No wonder the young 
men dropped in so naturally at 
Mrs. Montpellier’s and stayed there, 
as Lady Visigoth viciously re- 
marked, ‘so long!’ 

The hostess herself was, to do 
her justice, no slight attraction. 
Though a good deal past thirty— 
indeed as far past as she well could 
be—she was bright and handsome 
still. Very dark, her complexion 
had deepened rather than faded 
under an Indian sun,and her black 
hair was as yet unstreaked with a 
line of grey. Her features, though 
irregular, had extraordinary play 
and brilliancy. She dressed, too, 
to perfection, and was never: to be 
surprised in unbecoming colours or 
costume; while her figure, which 
had always been her strong point 
(and a very strong point such a 
figure is), preserved its symmetrical 
outline, and remained lithe and 
undulating as in the days of her 
first honeymoon. Altogether people 
were justified in their general ex- 
ene of wonder ‘why Mrs. 

fontpellier didn’t marry again’— 
a question Lady Visigoth delighted 
to answer with a shrug of her 
broad bony shoulders, and in atone 
of mysterious defiance truly inti- 
midating. 

‘There may be fifty reasons— 
Goodness only knows!’ Doctor 
Johnson loved a good hater; the 
quality to less vigorous minds is 
perhaps suggestive of awe rather 
than affection. I admire its won- 
drous development’ on occasion in 
the female breast. For the con- 
verse of that charity which the 
Apostle enjoins—that pure white 
mantle which can cover all the 
scarlet stains of sin, aye, and wrap 
a shivering wounded neighbour too 
in its kindly folds—for the self- 

N 
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righteousness that puffeth up and 

aunteth its own merits, that 
thinketh evil, that suffereth ot 
long, and is easily provoked—for a 
thorough-going and practical op- 
position to the true fundamental 
precepts of Christianity, commend 
me to the merciless rancour of a 
virtuous British matron such as 
my Lady Visigoth. 

Gilbert was a prime favourite 
with his hostess. Indeed he was 
very generally popular amongst 
women, from the damsel in her 
teens, just ‘out,’ who voted him 
very ‘good-natured,’ and was not 
‘the least afraid’ of him, to the 
passée woman of the world who 
found something interesting and 
unusual in a certain freshness of 
sentimentand originality of thought 
which he never entirely lost, and 
to whom his little affectations of 
indolence and _ sans-sowci were 
amusing because so utterly trans- 
parent. He would laugh at him- 
self, too, and with them, in the most 
perfect good humour. He was not 


to be put out by any disappoint- 
ment, and never seemed to care 
enough about anything to make 


him cross, Then he was not the 
least given to ‘making love’ to 
them ; and let satirists say what 
they will about the craving for 
conquest implanted in the gentler 
sex, they do like a man who will at 
once put them on an equal intel- 
lectual footing with himself, and 
who offers them frank confidence 
and respect rather than admiration, 
which they suspect to be false, and 
flattery so sweet as to become un- 
palatable. 

Mrs. Montpellier shook him by 
both hands, and bade him sit down 
and eat. ‘I thought you were 
never coming to see me again, Mr. 
Orme, said the hospitable lady ; 
‘and it’s no use asking you to 
dinner, for you're always engaged. 
Now what will you have? Every- 
thing’s cold. This is the first day 
T've lunched alone for six weeks. 
What ave you been doing all 
these ages? Now do tell me all 
about yourself.’ 

This last request, I may observe 
in parenthesis, is essentially femi- 
nine. To me, as propounded by a 
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gentle refined being, it always ap- 
pears a complete staggerer. Would 
they really like to know, and how 
could the best and wisest of us 
tell them ? 

‘Oh,’ answered Gilbert, ‘ that is 
easily done. My time is chiefly 
employed in learning to work 
cross-stitch backwards, winding 
silks for my cousin, and reading 
good books to my mother.’ 

She held up a pretty finger at 
him, as one would threaten a 
child, 

‘No, nonsense,’ said Mrs. Mont- 
pellier. ‘I hear all sorts of stories 
about you. Come, out with it; 
make a clean breast of it, and 
begin.’ 

* Virtue is always liable to scan- 
dal, replied he, laughing. ‘With 
the exception of the pursuits I have 
named, [ have been fulfilling my 
daily duties, and earning the reward 
of a good conscience. With Holy- 
head to help me, I have been much 
employed in doing nothing ; have 
done it rather well, and a good 
deal of it.’ 

‘Are you going down to Rich- 
mond with Lord Holyhead to-day? 
asked the lady, looking sharply 
and meaningly in his face. ‘I 
hope not. I don’t approve of 
your friend. I don’t approve of 
your party. You see I know 
everything.’ 

‘Of course you do, You sat next 
him at dinner yesterday at the 
St. Quentin’s. You had on the 
yellow dress—the one with black 
lace; not the pale one with roses. 
It was stupid of that servant to 
upset a cream over it. Woe is me! 
I shall never see that yellow gown 
again.’ 

‘How do you know all this? 

‘Never mind. I was sure Holy- 
head had seen you, because he was 
so restless and uncomfortable this 
morning. He has moved every 
article of furniture in my room, 
and broken two vases and a small 
china tea-pot; but he didn’t dare 
mention your name. A little bird 
told me about the cream.’ 

The widow laughed, but she did 
not blush. Lord Holyhead’s im- 
penetrable nature was so well 
snown, that it was a standing joke 
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to quiz her on having subjugated 
him—a joke she herself took in 
exceedingly good part. 

‘T believe you were there your- 
self, Mr. Orme,’ said she, rising to 
adjourn to the drawing-room. ‘I 
believe you were the footman that 
did it, and had disguised yourself 
for the purpose, as the gallants 
about the French court used to do 
in Louis Quatorze’s time. Fancy 
being forbid to speak to a man on 
peril of your life, and his marching 
up to you with the tea-tray, or 
bringing you the vegetables at 
dinner. Ah, those were days. 
People never do such things now. 
There are no devoted lovers in the 
nineteenth century.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, Mrs. 
Montpellier. Why did Holyhead 
stay so late, except to put you into 
your carriage? You see I know 
that too,’ 

‘You are too absurd. Talking 
of carriages, will you drive down 
with me to-day to Kew Gardens ? 
Much better for you than that 
odious Richmond party. The 
Ringdoves are coming. They both 


like you so much ; and I must have 


a fourth, for they are still so taken 
up with each other. I wonder if 
it will last. We'll hear the band 
play, and drive back again to a 
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quiet dinner here; then we shall 
all be quite fresh for Lady Clear- 
well’s. By the bye, did you go to 
the morning concert yesterday? I 
hear it was rather good. Tell me 
all about it.’ 

Gilbert was intensely provoked. 
Do what he would, the colour rose 
to his face as if he had been a 
schoolboy. Though he shifted his 
position and got into another chair, 

edid not do it well, and he felt 
that Mrs. Montpellier could not 
but remark his confusion. Luckily, 
just then other visitors were an- 
nounced, and he took his leave ; 
but not till she had shot another 
of those sharp inquiring glances of 
hers point-blank at him. When 
he got into the street he remem- 
bered that he had never replied to 
her good-natured offer of a seat in 
her carriage. He,who was gene- 
rally so composed and indolent and 
imperturbable—what had come 
over him ? 

‘There’s something very queer 
about me to-day,’ thought Gilbert, 
as he turned once more into South 
Audley-street. ‘If Ididn’t believe 
it’s impossible, I should think I 
was getting nervous. This sort of 
thing wont do at all. Hang it, Tl 
jump into a Hansom and go and 
see John Gordon ? 
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FRANCE AND PARIS FORTY, THIRTY, AND TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


By a MAN on THE SHapy Swe oF Firty. 


Tuirp PAPER. 


T was my good fortune before I 
attained the age of twenty-one 
to have travelled over a great part 
of Europe en poste, so that I had 
even in my teens an especial 
horror of the dirt, the discom- 
fort, and the disagreeableness of 
diligences. A diligence was always 
with me in my early days a pis 
aller ; and if I could travel by any 
other conveyance to or from any 
part of France, it was my chief 
object to do so. Even by taking 
the whole coupé, or by taking it 
with your friend or servant, you 
.did not escape contact with nasty 
or ill-bred people in the intérieur 
or the rotonde—people who were 
not seldom rude and disagreeable. 
Five-and-thirty years ago the 
classes travelling in the intérieur 
and the rotonde were chiefly John 
and Jane Bulls on their monthly 
holiday, English milliners and 
modistes seeking the fashions, 
dealers in ‘articles de Paris, or in 
‘articles de virtu, dealers in old 
china, in velours d’Utrecht, in 
marqueterie, old pictures, in old 
chairs, in old plaque used as dogs 
for grates, and in all the hundreds of 
knickknackeries and jimcrackeries 
to be found in the old curiosity- 
shops in Wardour-street, in Bond- 
street, and occasionally at Christie’s 
and Phillips’s auction-rooms, or at 
Squibbs’, who then lived at a place 
called Squibbs’-passage, leading 
from Conduit-street to Saville-row, 
now called Saville-passage. Many 
of these travelling dealers to Paris 
were Hebrews of ignoble and sordid 
natures; and most of them, whether 
Hebrews or Christians, were very 
unsavoury at a dinner or a break- 
fast-table, for unfortunately among 
certain ranks and classes ’humanité 
Chrétienne dans ce monde ici-bas, 
pue autant q’une autre Chrétienne 
ou non Chrétienne. Nor were the 
John and Jane Bulls, or the milli- 
ners and modistes, always pleasant 
companions for even the one hour 


allotted to dinner or for the half 
hour allotted to breakfast or to 
supper. John and Jane were in- 
veterate grumblers ; complained 
that there was no ‘ biled’ beef, no 
*biled’ legs of mutton, no caper 
sauce, no turnips, carrots, or good 
bohea; no veal cutlets and mush- 
rooms, no hashed mutton or minced 
veal, and above all, no roast ribs or 
sirloins of beef, as in Fleet-street 
and the Strand, in any part of 
France. Loud were in conse- 

uence the objurgations. As to 
the milliners and modistes, their 
chief grievances arose from the 
absence of buttered toast and 
muffins at the breakfast and tea- 
table, and at the equally lamented 
absence of oyster, shrimp, and an- 
chovy sauces from the table-d’héte 
at dinner. The mutton-chops too, 
according to these people, were 
unpeppered and unsalted ; there 
was no mushroom catsup in the 
gravies or sauces, and neither 
Chester, Chedder, nor double 
Gloster cheeses graced the French 
dinner board, whether at Montreuil 
sur Mer, at Abbeville, at Amiens, 
or at Beauvais. To hear lamenta- 
tions of this kind was not pleasant 
to any one conscious of the supe- 
rior merits of French cookery, even 
at a diligence dinner five-and-thirty 
years ago. True, the fricandeau de 
veau & l’oseille placed before the 
passengers might be hard and dry, 
and may have been a rechauffé of 
three weeks’ standing ; but if this 
plat were insipid and tasteless, there 
was always an eatable bouillon or 
soup, an excellent bouilli, a 
tolerable fricassée de poulet, or a 
decent poularde, or, better than all, 
a dish of those cételettes de mouton 
or cdtelettes de veau au naturel 
which we cannot even yet appreach 
or imitate in civilized England. 
But let the dinner be good, bad, or 
indifferent, travelling John in times 
long past always grumbled ; and if 
there was an Irish priest in the 
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coupé, intérieur, or rotonde (and I 
scarcely ever journeyed in a dili- 
gence from Calais to Paris without 
encountering an Irish priest), his 
reverence complained that there 
was no corned beef and cabbage, 
no bacon and beans, no spring 
chickens young and tender, with 
yarsley and butter sauce, no tripe 
boiled in milk with onion-sauce 
(for the P. P. and C. Cs. don’t 
relish tripe & la Caen), and no 
whisky-punch to wash all down, 
to be obtained for love or money, 
in lieu of the small sour wines 
which they give in Picardy and 
the Pas de Calais. 

Nor were these the only dés- 
agrémens incident to the presence 
of an Irish priest or Seminarist in 
the diligence. Their reverences 
were then, as now, almost uni- 
formly dogmatical and disputatious 
in their discourse, vehement in tone 
and manner, and prone to discuss 
controversial matters in a style 
little suitable to the gentle usages 
of good society. These little draw- 
backs on the road made me detest 
diligences more than three decades 
ago, though I had no objection 
whatever to travelling in the malle 
poste. But on the Calais, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles line you were always 
obliged to take your place a week 
in advance, and sometimes even a 
fortnight in advance, in the malle 
poste, paying one-half the fare 
down, which was forfeited if you 
were unable to start. This was a 
sad necessity; for, as Paley says, 
who could tell what might happen 
to change one’s views and plans in 
the course of half a day? The 
malle poste, too, only carried a 
small amount of luggage ; and as I 
never left Paris without a large 
supply of books and boots, I was 
forced to send my extra baggage 
by diligence or roulage. Very 
anxious, therefore, was I always to 
find a friend or two who would 
join me in hiring a caléche, post- 
ing it either or both ways from 
Calais to Paris, or vice versd. 
Sometimes this was impossible ; 
and under such an inconvenience 
I used to spell over the advertise- 
ments in the Galignani’s Messenger, 
where occasionally A, B. proposed 
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to any letter in the alphabet from 
A to Z, to join him in chartering a 
caléche or berline to Boulogne or 
Calais. At the close of 1825 or 
the beginning of 1826, being 
obliged to return to England with 
a view to keep my terms at an inn 
of court, and the state of my health 
not permitting me to rough it en 
diligence, I cast my eyes over the 
Paris Messenger with a view to 
discover some traveller who had a 
seat to spare. In a day or two the 
following advertisement met my 
eyes :— 

TRAVELLING-CARRIAGE TO BouLoGne. 
—Any gentleman wishing to travel post 
to Boulogne in a private carriage, paying 
half the expenses of posting, may address 
a letter to J. B. at the Office of this 
paper. 

No sooner read than done. At 
once I despatched my missive to 
No. 18, Rue Vivienne, stating that 
I was quite ready to fulfil the 
‘conditions nominated’ in the ad- 
vertisement, and to start on the 
journey to Boulogne within forty- 
eight hours. In conclusion, a per- 
sonal interview was solicited by 
me in the Rue de la Paix on 
the following morning, any time 
between nine and ten aM. At 
half-past nine accordingly, just 
when I had finished my pain Ang- 
lais and ceuf a la coq, a card was 
sent in to me, on which was written 
‘Mr. J. B—, Carossier, Boulevard 
des Italiens,’ Presently a short 
and rather thick-set man, aged 
about forty-eight or fifty, entered 
my apartment. Asking him to be 
seated, he informed me he was, 
as his printed card indicated, a 
coachmaker, who had been settled 
in Paris since the peace of Amiens. 
Withal he announced he could 
scarcely speak a sentence of French, 
though he did a tolerable business 
in his trade both with French and 
English. Well, I replied, but how 
about the advertisement? The 
coachmaker rejoined, ‘ I have been 
repairing—indeed I may say re- 
building—a_travelling-chariot for 
Mr. of Boulogne, at an ex- 
pense of two thousand frances, and 
now I am to deliver it according to 
contract, the owner of the vehicle 
paying the expenses of the journey 
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from Paris to Boulogne. I am 
anxious therefore,’ said he, ‘to find 
some one to share the expenses of 
posting to Boulogne, and am quite 
willing to suit the traveller’s con- 
venience as to making a two and a 
half or a three days’ journey, sleep- 
ing and dining wherever my tra- 
velling companion may please to 
sojourn. This suiting me toa T, 
Tat once agreed to share the ex- 
penses of posting. ‘Excuse me, 
sir, however,’ said the coachmaker, 
‘do you speak the language, and 
do you understand the customs of 
the road as to postilions, for I do 
not, and it will be necessary you 
should exclusively take upon you 
this trouble? 

‘ If that be all,” I rejoined, ‘make 
yourself easy, Mr. B , for | am 
as much at home travelling en 

poste in France as in England.’ 
Ultimately it was agreed that we 
should start after breakfast on the 
following day, with a view to dine 
and sleep at Beauvais. The chariot 
was to be sent to my hotel that 
afternoon, my luggage to be stowed 
away in the vaches, and I under- 
took to order horses for eleven 


o'clock on the following morning. 
The coachmaker was punctual to 


his appointment, and we started 
from Paris for Boulogne a few 
minutes after eleven. Arrived at 
the first post at St. Denis, I men- 
tioned the tott for postilions and 
horses to Mr. B—, intimating 
that his share was just one-half the 
sum named, 

‘My dear good sir,’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is scarcely worth while I should 
pay now. Do me the favour to 
pay all through till we get to Bou- 
logne, our final destination, and 
then [ will fully account w ith you.’ 

About five o'clock we arrived at 
Beauvais. Having secured a bed- 
room, [ asked my companion whe- 
ther he wished to dine at the same 
hour as I had already ordered my 
dinner. He answered in the affir- 
mative, entreating as a favour that 
I would allow him to join me, as 
otherwise he would find the soli- 
tude unendurable. I made no de- 
mur, ordering in addition a biftek 
aux pommes “for my Cockney com- 
patriot, and a salmi of partridge. 
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‘Do me also the favour, he said, 

‘to order for me a carafie of eau de 
vie de cognac, for I have never 
been able to drink their abominal bly 
sour French wines, though I have 
been so long in the country. The 
dinner passed off quietly enough. 
At nine o’clock I retired to my bed- 
room, having previously ordered 
breakfast for eight o'clock the 
next morning, and horses at half- 
past eight. Our bill was some- 
where about thirty-six francs, of 
which fifteen francs fell to the share 
of my companion. 

‘ Please to pay the hotel bills as 
well as the horses,’ said my fellow- 
traveller; ‘it will save a deal of 
trouble, and we shall have but one 
account to settle at Boulogne.’ 

Young (for I was not yet twenty- 
one), unsuspicious, though not in- 
experienced, I at once consented ; 
and if a momentary misgiving came 
over my mind (which 1 admit was 
the fact), my doubts and distrust 
were immediately dispelled by the 
open and ingenuous manner of my 
candid carossier. Suffice it to say, 
I went on paying for hotels, horses, 
and postilions for three days in 
succession ; and at the end of the 
third day found myself within a 
few shillings of ten pounds in ad- 
vance for probably a very worthy 
person, whom I had never seen or 
heard of four-and-twenty hours be- 
fore undertaking the journey. 

Arrived at Boulogne, we drove to 
the Hdétel de Londres. So soon 
as the carriage entered the court- 
yard, a touter from the old lying 
packet office of those days appeared, 
He handed me a card announcing 
that a packet would sail in the 
forenoon of the following day for 

dover. 

‘Well, said I, ‘Mr. B 
dine and sleep. here to- night, and 
be off at eleven to-morrow for 
Dover. Meanwhile, here are the 
hotel bills I have paid, and here 
also is the tott of the post-horses 
and postilions, by which you will 
see that you are in my debt a total 
of two hundred and thirty-four 
frances. Fortunate it was for you 
I had so much spare money by me, 
for on ordinary occasions, in re- 
turning from Paris, 1 am as a 
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Templar and student run pretty 
close, generally arriving in London 
with a sovereign or half a sovereign 
in my pocket,’ 

‘ My dear sir, rejoined the coach- 
maker, ‘be quite tranquil and at 
ease. Your money is as sure as 
though it were in hand.’ 

‘Good? I said; ‘then let me 
have it at once, for I must go to 
the bankers to buy English notes 
or gold, having changed my last 
sovereign at Samer.’ 

‘Sir, said the coachmaker, ‘ Mr. 
—, who owns the carriage, is a 
man of £7000 a year, and so certain 
was and am I of receiving 2000 
francs and my expenses, that I 
came off with 7 franes 10 sous in 
my pocket, of which I retain 6 
frances 3 sous, having just spent 23 
sous on the road in small glasses 
of brandy while the horses were 
changing.’ 

‘Good heavens! I exclaimed, 
‘Mr. B—, surely you cannot 


make your debt to me contingent 
on the payments of a third party.’ 
* Indeed I must do, sir,’ was the 
reply. 
‘Well, then, I rejoined, ‘ go in- 


stantly to your customer and an- 
nounce the arrival of his vehicle, 
done up to order and by agreement.’ 

‘He lives at the Tintileries, which 
is a good way off,’ he replied, ‘and 
I must have some one from the 
hotel to show me the intricate way 
thither I now was anxious to 
place the coachmaker under the 
care of a commissionaire, who con- 
ducted him to the house of Mr. 
M , who was out shooting when 
coachmaker and commissionaire 
arrived, and not expected home till 
six o'clock in the evening. The 
gentleman of £7000 a year did not 
return till near seven, and then the 
coachmaker was informed that the 
carriage must be delivered and the 
new springs tried before the bill 
was paid, 

‘ Pray write to him,’ said I, ‘ that 
you owe two hundred and fifty 
frances to a gentleman who wishes 
to start for Dover in the morning.’ 
The owner of the carriage, Mr. 
——, was inexorable, and declined 
to advance a sou till he had seen 
his vehicle and proved its springs. 
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The delivery of the repaired and 
altogether renovated carriage was 
to be at ten on the next morning, 
after which and a trial of the 
springs payment was instantane- 
ously promised. But as the trial 
was to be an hour’s drive with the 
vehicle well freighted, there was 
no chance of my getting my money 
advanced on the three days’ jour- 
ney from Paris, till the steamer 
from Boulogne to England was 
half-way to Dover. A friend whom 
I met in the street advised to me 
an application to the English con- 
sul, with a view to obtain my ad- 
vances, but I resolved to wait till 
the afternoon. About one o’clock 
the coachmaker returned to the 
hotel, saying the trial was satisfac- 
tory, and that he would have one 
thousand francs on account within 
an hour at the bank of Adam and 
Co. Thither I resolved to repair 
with him, and about a quarter past 
two the owner of the carriage 
appeared, drew a cheque for a 
thousand francs, and handed it to 
Mr. B——, who immediately dis- 
charged his debt to me for the ex- 
penses of the journey and living on 
the road. As the sailing of another 
packet from Boulogne was uncer- 
tain for some days, I started at 
four o’clock on the same day for 
Calais, whence I crossed to Dover 
the following morning. But the 
misadventure caused me the loss of 
two days on the road, and put me 
to an extra expense of some forty 
or fifty francs. I was ever after 
exceedingly cautious in joining any 
one whom I did not thoroughly 
know, in posting to or from Paris, 
on the faith of an advertisement. 
Twice, between 1826 and 1829, it 
was my fate to make the journey 
en poste with the late Mr. Barry 
Baldwin, then secretary to the 
commissioners appointed for set- 
tling the claims of British subjects 
on the French Government; but 
as on both occasions he was the 
paymaster in disbursing a sum of 
three hundred francs, which we put 
into a common joint-stock purse 
for the purposes of the journey, all 
mistakes were avoided by travellers 
who ate, drank, and expended alike 
on a footing of perfect equality. 
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Railroads have happily now almost 
annihilated time and space in 
making this journey, yet it may be 
doubted whether those who fly 
through a country by rail, as all do 
now, can know it as well as those 
who walk, ride, or post. 

In justice to Mr. B——, the 
coachmaker, I ought to observe 
that thirteen or fourteen days after 
I had arrived in England he waited 
on me where I then lodged, in 
the neighbourhood of Cavendish- 
square, and tendered me four 
golden napoleons for the expenses 
I had been put to, and the delays I 
had suffered. I declined to take 
any portion of his money, but was 
so convinced of the honesty of the 
man whose misfortune was a want 
of capital, that I promised to serve 
him effectually in recommending 
him to two wealthy customers. 
One of these was a nobleman who 
spent four or six months of each 
year in Paris; the other was a 
county member of old family, who 
spent at least seven or eight months 
of the year in France. Both of 
these customers were prepared to 
pay ready money, and they in- 
formed me that Mr. B—— per- 
formed all his engagements in a 
most satisfactory manner, and very 
reasonably, 

In the olden time of posting, 
many of the French postilions 
were quite characters in their way. 
Most of them had an inexhaustible 
fund of gaiety and good humour, 
and many among them were droll, 
witty, and ready at repartee. In 
Gascony, for example, that country 
of rhodomontaders, the most thra- 
sonical boasters, the most amusing 
and unimaginable liars, were to be 
found among the postilions, and 
these fellows greatly beguiled the 
tedium of a journey to any who 
entered into the spirit of their con- 
versation. 

I have said in a former paper 
that M. de Polignac, though an 
honourable and amiable man, was 
wholly unfit to be Minister of 
France. He was utterly without 
political knowledge, had formed an 
altogether false estimate of the 
opinion of the Chambers, and was 
devoured by an inordinate self- 


esteem. He considered himself a 
Sully and a Colbert combined, and 
nearly on a par with the great 
Richelieu himself. There were Eng- 
lish statesmen and politicians in 
Paris in 1829 who represented 
to M. de Polignac the dangerous 
career in which he was then en- 
tering, and who warned him to 
beware of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. But he invariably replied, 
‘Je ne crains pas l’opposition de 
ces gens ]a—-de ces bourgeois—ils 
savent parfaitement qui je suis, et 
ce que l'on risque en me faisant 
la guerre ouverte.’ There were not 
wanting about the Court fiatterers 
who proclaimed that M. de Polignac 
was a born statesman ; but the per- 
sonage who had the blindest and 
most unlimited confidence in the 
Minister was the monarch, Charles 
X. himself. The King was in the 
habit of saying of his favourite, 
‘que c’etait la plus forte téte du 
Royaume ; and Charles X. always 
spoke of his favourite, I know from 
more than one Minister, as ‘ Jules,’ 
or ‘Mon cher Jules.’ There was 
probably only one man in [rance 
who cared about this especial pre- 
ference of the monarch, and that 
man was Cardinal Latil, the King’s 
confessor. This aspiring ecclesi- 
astic was more ambitious, and infi- 
nitely more vain, persevering, and 
restless, than the Minister whom 
he might have succeeded in sup- 
planting had Charles X. been less 
obstinate and less self-willed. Car- 
dinal Latil was vigorously sup- 
ported by the Jesuits and Congre- 
gationists, through whose means 
he sought to gain the ear of the 
Dauphiness; but that Princess 
personally liked Polignac very 
much ; and though she had her mis- 
givings as to his capacity and his 
power of holding his ground against 
an excited nation, yet, taken all in 
all, she preferred him to a restless 
and intriguing priest whose views 
were purely personal. It is incon- 
ceivable to think what mischief 
this same Cardinal Latil effected 
in his official position. As con- 
fessor to the King he daily, and 
frequently more than once or twice 
a day, came into contact with the 
sovereign ; and it was known to 
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every Minister, and to every 
A.D.C. at the Tuileries and at St. 
Cloud, that he always counselled 
extreme measures, and rode what 
is called the high horses of divine 
right and royal prerogative. Often 
did he proclaim that neither reli- 
gion nor royalty would be suffi- 
ciently respected till a high eccle- 
siastical authority—a Prince of the 
Church—a Cardinal, for instance, 
as he himself was, should be placed 
at the head of affairs, But blind 
and obstinate as Charles X. was, he 
did not consider his confessor 
either a Richelieu or a Mazarin, and 
Latil continued to confess the sove- 
reign weekly, to counsel him daily, 
and to play a game of piquet and 
whist with him nightly, without 
obtaining a Ministerial portfolio. 
After cards there was T’office du 
soir, at which this ecclesiastic al- 
ways presided. For considerably 
more than a quarter of a century 
the Cardinal had been the confessor, 
the spiritual adviser, and the com- 
panion in adversity of his sove- 
reign, and it was not wonderful 
that he had gained a certain ascen- 
dancy over the Prince’s mind, whom 


he had known in adversity and 


sustained in success, In the reign 
of Louis XVIII. the Count d’Artois 
used his influence to raise Latil to 
the see of Chartres ; and when the 
Count came to the throne he ele- 
vated him to the archbishopric of 
Rheims,making hima peerof France. 
In the capacity of Archbishop of 
Rheims, Latil had crowned the mo- 
narch, discovering the vial of holy 
oil, or Sainte Ampoule, which had 
been shivered into atoms in 1794 
by the Conventionnel Ruhl. But 
the rejunction of the particles of 
the fractured crystal, and the re- 
production of the holy oil in 1825, 
were in no respect more marvellous 
than the original appearance of the 
chrysm in 496, carried, as we are 
told, on the wings of a white dove 
to St. Remi for the coronation of 
Clovis. Be this, however, as it may, 
Latil, who from the epoch of the 
coronation always aspired to the 
Ministry, and in the year following 
it (1826) was made a cardinal, was 
always one of the evil genii of the 
King ; and although he never was 
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first Minister of the Crown, as he 
wished to be, or indeed in the Mi- 
nistry in any capacity, yet he exer- 
cised immense and durable influ- 
ence in the family of the Sovereign. 
At the period of the issuing of the 
fatal ordonnances, Latil was theman 
in the household of the monarch 
who used the most unguarded and 
ungovernable language, calling the 
people ‘ criards’ and ‘ canaille.’ This 
fact I learnt at the time from one 
who had the best means of knowing 
everything that passed in the 
royal household. Latil was a person 
of supple conscience, professing the 
principles and following the prac- 
tice of the Jesuits. When the 
system which he wished to perpe- 
tuate was overthrown, the Cardinal 
exhibited no very great devotion 
to his fallen master. The Cardinal 
died in obscurity in a remote depart- 
ment of France in 1849, having sur- 
vived the discrowned King about 
three years. 

Having spoken of two of the 
highest of the clergy of France, 
Cardinal Latiland M. M. de Frassy- 
nous, | may be allowed here to 
give my impression of the great 
body of the French priesthood, as 
Thad an opportunity of observing 
it from 1823 to 1830, and again 
from 1830 to 1848. In the earlier 
riod of the reign of Louis 
XVIII., there were in the south 
several bigoted bishops and priests, 
who exhibited more zeal than dis- 
cretion, and even in the vicinity of 
Paris itself calvaires and prie-dieus 
were erected in the public highways 
ata time when the public regarded 
them with no reverence. At the 
funeral of Mademoiselle de Rau- 
court, in January, 1815, the clergy 
exhibited inhuman and unchristian 
feelings. When the body of this 
lady was brought to St. Roch, a 
church in the most civilized quarter 
of Paris, the priests refused to re- 
ceive it, or to recite prayers over the 
body of an actress. While the 
friends and followers of the corpse 
were thus expostulating, a crowd 
collected. The mob becoming vio- 
lent broke down the grating, en- 
tered the body of the church, and 
required the priest to perform the 
ceremony. The curate demurred, 
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and while the argument was fast 
degenerating into a violent dispute, 
Louis XVIIL, hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, sent a priest of his own 
household to read prayers. This 
affair was the more disgraceful as 
the Church of St. Roch and its 
rector had largely profited by the 
bounties of a lady who had long 
been the glory of the French tragic 
stage. Butthe actress who had for 
forty years filled the parts of Cleo- 
patra, Athalie, Medea, and Semi- 
ramis, had not regularly taken 
billets de confession, or received 
the last sacraments of the Church ; 
and on this ground her remains 
were denied admission within its 
precincts. But the people, not con- 
tent with forcing the gates and 
committing much mischief within 
the chancel, carried the bier in a 
species of funeral triumph to the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, where 
a tomb, crowned with a magnifi- 
cent bust, has been erected to the 
actress's memory. The act of the 
curé of St. Roch was not merely 
brutal and bigoted, but grossly 
stupid ; for Mademoiselle de Rau- 
court had enjoyed the favour and 
atronage of Marie Antoinette, of 

ouis XVIIL, and the Count 
d’ Artois ; and even Buonaparte was 
so pleased with her histrionic ef- 
forts, that he ordered her, though 
a stanch Bourbonite, a pension 
charged upon his civil list. 

In the country parts of France 
the processions in honour of the 
Virgin between 1815 and 1830, 
generally excited the contemptuous 
sneers of the town populations, and 
more especially of the military ; and 
the procession of what was called 
le Saint Sacrament created general 
ill feeling and dissatisfaction ex- 
cepting amongst the old emigrants 
and the very humblest agricultural 
peasantry. The clergy of France 
were then, as now, a very numerous 
body, amounting to some forty 
thousand, without numbering the 
eight or ten thousand pupils study- 
ing theology in eighty-six semi- 
naries and a hundred-and-twenty 
secondary schools. But with a 
very few exceptions they were then, 
as now, men of the humblest birth, 
the sons of very small farmers, of 


market gardeners, or of bakers, 
butchers, vignerons, or domestic 
servants in gentlemen’s families, 
That is no reason why humble men 
should not rise if they deserved 
to rise, but few of these men had 
any education, other than a small 
smattering of Latin, and a little of 
the one-sided theology taught in 
the Sorbonne. In dress and man- 
ners they were homely, uncouth, 
and rugged, but the majority of 
them were, I believe, of virtuous 
habits, living frugally, and prac- 
tising a piety chiefly founded on 
the minute observances of the 
Romish Church. Unlike the Ro- 
mish priests of Ireland, the French 
priests in those days were neither 
arrogant nor insolent in their per- 
sonal demeanour. They did not 
threaten, or ill-use, or denounce 
their humbler parishioners, or oc- 
casionally have recourse to the 
whip, like the priests of Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
So far from this being the case, I 
have seen myself, in many of the 
northern, southern, and eastern de- 
partments of France, humble and 
urbane curés and desservants, 
jeered and insulted by loud-talking 
sous-officiers, by pert shopkeepers 
of the towns, or by insolent and un- 
derbred mechanics and artisans, 
Admitting the narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry of the French Romish 
priests, I have often pitied and 
sympathized with them on these 
occasions. Yet when a few civil 
words had been spoken, and I 
fairly informed the curés or desser- 
vants that I was not of their faith, 
their disappointment was great. 
At the period of which I am speak- 
ing it was impossible, unless from 
my dress or bearing, to discover 
that I was English. When I de- 
clared my nationality in secluded 
country parts to the provincial 
clergy, it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that they regarded me as a 
thorough heretic, as one without 
the pale of salvation. Though I 
willingly admit the morality of the 
generality of the Roman Catholic 
clergy five-and-thirty years ago, 
and even now in France, yet in 
so numerous a body there were 
several black sheep, and various 
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were the trials that took place 
against priests thirty and five-and- 
thirty years ago, for what is called 
in French law, ‘des attentats aux 
meeurs. A case of this nature oc- 
curred in the reign of Louis XVIIL, 
at Availles, in the department of 
Vienne, where the daughter of the 
sacristan being missing from her 
father’s house late at night, was 
found in the bed-room of the curé 
by some of the municipal autho- 
rities, who suspected an impure in- 
timacy. The mayor of the com- 
mune made a report of the affair 
to the sous-préfet, and the result 
was the dismissal of the civic func- 
tionary. This partiality served only 
further to draw public attention to 
the subject, and several cases of a 
character somewhat analogous oc- 
curred within a twelvemonth of 
the period alluded to, some of 
which were brought before the 
tribunals. The courts generally 
dealt justly and impartially with 
the cases submitted to them, and 
condemned the clergy when the 
evidence fully supported the acte 
daccusation. But so refractory 


and arrogant were the hierarchy at 


that period, that no less than ten 
bishops in their pastorals con- 
demned the decisions of the cours 
dassises, and even went so far as 
to attack the charter which per- 
mitted the publication of such 
scandals in reference to the church, 
or as the parti-prétre phrased it, in 
reference to ‘our holy religion.’ It 
has been an old device of the Ultra- 
montanists in all countries, to in- 
separably identify religion and the 
church, though no two things can 
be more distinct. Between the 
affair at Availles, in 1824 and 1827, 
France, and indeed all Europe, were 
scandalized and shocked by several 
vases of horrible crimes committed 
by priests. The first was the case 
of Dugas, curé of Saint Martial, 
charged with ‘viol et infanticide’ 
on his female servant, at the cour 
dassises of Nimes, in March, 1826. 
The delinquent fled to escape pun- 
ishment, but he was condemned 
‘par contumace’ to the penalty of 
death. The case may S found, 
with all the circumstances given at 
length, in the Gazette des Tribunaux 
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for 1826, but it is a remarkable 
circumstance that the sentence of 
the court, which in all such cases 
is placarded on the walls of 
the assize town, in large letters, 
describing the Christian and sur- 
names and quality or calling of 
the prisoner, was in this particular 
case, in order to screen the priest- 
hood, curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions. The surname Dugas was 
only given, wilfully omitting the 
Christian name, and it was added 
‘prénom inconnu, ‘ signalement 
inconnu, while the profession and 
calling of the criminal, Curé de 
Saint Martial, was altogether, and 
prepensely omitted. As this was 
the fitst case that came before the 
courts in which a priest was the 
delinquent after the coronation of 
Charles X., people did not hesitate, 
justly or unjustly, to attribute this 
departure from the ordinary cus- 
tom to a personal interfereice of 
the monarch, who, it was supposed, 
Was anxious on all occasions to 
screen the clergy. But it is much 
more likely that Latil, or some 
of the priestly camarilla who sur- 
rounded and contributed to the 
ruin of Charles X., exercised their 
influence to procure a suppression 
of the Christian name and sacred 
profession of the criminal. Be this 
as it may, the concealment and at- 
tempt at wilful suppression had the 
very worst effect on the public 
mind, It was commented on by 
all’ the liberal journals in Paris 
and the provinces, and the result 
was, that the public became mis- 
trustful in every case in which 
any one of the clergy was con- 
cerned. Unfortunately the con- 
duct of the priesthood in several 
departments tended to exacerbate 
the people. Some of them violently 
interfered with the customary music 
and dancing on feast days and 
holidays ; others of them required 
Huguenots to uncover themselves 
and to spread out carpets as reli- 
gious processions and the Saint 
Sacrament passed ; some of them, 
again, interfered in the family con- 
cerns of their flocks, and procured 
wills to be made in their own 
favour, as in the case of the Abbé la 
Joye; while others of them refused to 
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bury parishioners in cases in which 
they did not go regularly to con- 
fession or frequent the sacraments. 
This imprudent and unwise policy 
of the priesthood samaienl not 
merely journalists and pamphle- 
teers imbued with a Voltairian 
spirit, but such overheated zeal and 
vicious intermeddling deeply fret- 
ted and wounded large masses of 
the community. It was, therefore, 
with a feeling somewhat akin to 
satisfaction that any peccadillo of 
a priest was sought out and 
exposed. There were, however, 
worse than peccadilloes ;—horrible 
and hideous crimes in which priests 
were the delinquents Were exposed 
to public gaze between 1826 and 
1828. There was first the case of 
Mingrat, curé de Saint Quentin, 
for viol et assassinat on a married 
woman, tried at the assizes of Isére. 
The crimes were, alas, clearly 
proved on unimpeachable testi- 
mony, and the jury found the 
delinquent guilty. He was con- 
demned to death, and ordered to 
be executed in the city of Grenoble. 
But Mingrat had powerful friends. 
These personages enabled him to 
escape by St. Aupe to Chambéry, 
in Savoy, so that he altogether 
evaded justice. The victim of his 
brutality and lust, a respectable 
married woman, whom he induced 
to enter his house from the church, 
on the pretence of hearing her con- 
fession, was, it is true, dishonoured 
and murdered, but in the opinion 
of the ultra-clerical party in France 
five-and-thirty years ago, it was 
thought better that even a murderer 
should escape than the sacred, the 
anointed priesthood should be 
scandalised in the eyes of the 
world. The case of Sieffred, tried 
shortly afterwards in the depart- 
ment of the Bas Rhin, in 1827, 
followed that of Mingrat. The 
indictment charged, ‘attentat aux 
mceurs commis sur de jeunes filles 
agées de moins de quinze ans.’ 
But as the crime in this case, 
though grossly immoral and inde- 
cent, did not come exactly within 
the terms of the law, the priest was 
acquitted. A worse case followed. 
This was the case of Joseph Contre- 
fatto, a Sicilian priest, and about 


whom the Duchess of Berry inte- 
rested herself, for ‘attentat a la 
pudeur avec violence sur un enfant 
de cing ans.’ The monster was found 
guilty, ordered to be branded, and 
to be condemned for life to the 
galleys. From this sentence, aided 
by powerful protectors, Contrefatto 
appealed, publishing a hypocritical 
memoir in his own defence. But 
as the Court of Cassation found all 
the proceedings in the court below 
regular, the sentence of the inferior 
court was confirmed, and the delin- 
quent was exposed and branded in 
February, 1828. Had not the 
French press drawn attention to 
the efforts made to save Contrefatto, 
there is no saying what the result 
might have been, as the villain 
had influential friends among the 
hierarchy. 

The Pope, Leo XII., had made 
him a canon of Piazza, and had 
furnished him with a testimonial 
in which it was stated, “Se distinx- 
it zelo assiduitate et pietate.” It 
was this papal testimonial doubt- 
less that induced the Archbishop 
of Paris to confer on Contrefatto 
the power of saying masses in the 
capital, of confessing, &c. It was 
this attestation also which probably 
induced the Duchess of Berry, the 
Countess d’Ormesson, Mademoiselle 
Sauvan, and an Irish Roman 
Catholic gentleman of the name of 
Lynch, to take such an interest in 
the unworthy man’s behalf. That 
he was a scoundrel and a hypocrite 
of the deepest dye there can be 
little doubt. After his conviction 
and degradation, pictures and books 
of the most obscene character were 
found among his effects. 

At the trial of Contrefatto the 
following curious scene took place. 

The President, addressing his 
officers, the ushers, said :—‘ Tell 
the crowd to withdraw, and the 
Bar also, with the exception of the 
counsel in the cause.” Hereupon 
M. Caillé, an advocate of the Cour 
Royale of Paris, rose with all the 
advocates present, saying, ‘I beg 
to be permitted on the part of the 
Bar here present, to make an 
observation,’ 

The President. — ‘You have 
nothing whatever to say. You are 
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not inthe cause. The court directs 
that the trial shall proceed with 
closed doors, and in virtue of the 
discretionary power confided to us, 
we order the Bar to retire.’ 

M, Caillé.—‘ It was upon that 
matter that I had hoped that the 
court would permit me an observa- 
tion.’ 

The President. —‘ There isnoneed, 
Turn out the Bar. (Faites sortir 
le Barreau.) Gendarmes, turn out 
the Bar. (Gendarmes, faites sortir 
les avocats.) Public decency re- 
quires that the trial should proceed 
with closed doors. If every person 
wearing robes were admitted, we 
should soon have three hundred 
persons; every one would wear 
robes,’ 

The gendarmes were about to 
execute the order of the court, 
when the Bar retired. But the 
affair did not rest here. M. Caillé 
addressed a pamphlet in the name 
of the order to the Council of 
Discipline, and the result was that 
the right of the order to a place in 
court has ever since been tacitly 
recognised. The President in thus 
attempting to exclude the Bar no 
doubt believed he would succeed in 
suppressing a report of the case. 
But in this he was mistaken, for 
one of the counsel engaged in the 
cause took a note of the proceedings 
and printed it in the Gazette des 
Tribunauk. To this circumstance 
it is that we owe a full knowledge 
of the details. 

After the revolution of 1830, I 
must do the Government the justice 
to say that no undue favour was 
exhibited towards the Romish 
clergy. Processions and fétes- 
Dieu were discouraged, and the 
clergy, feeling that they were not a 
pooner body within the State, 
but that they stood on exactly the 
same footing as the laity, did not 
presume on their position. The 
Queen of the French, Marie Amélie, 
a most amiable and excellent 
woman, of blameless life, but 
over devoutly inclined, was 
well known to have a leaning in 
favour of the clergy, but the King 
held the scales fairly between the 
laity and the hierarchy and the 
clergy, and did not allow the latter 
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any privileges not guaranteed by 
the law, the charter, or the consti- 
tution. During the eighteen years 
of Louis Philippe’s reign, there 
undoubtedly were cases of undue 
spiritual intiuence in the making of 
wills, but they were few and far 
between ; and the cases of flagrant 
immorality became rarer and rarer. 
The most remarkable of these was 
the case of Frére Leotade, who was 
tried for the murder of Rose 
Tamisier, in 1847, at Toulouse. It 
may not be out of -place to remark 
here, that during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, men of moderate 
opinions, and not religious or 
political fanatics, were chosen to 
fill the principal archiepiscopal 
sees. In 1830, at the close of the 
reign of Charles X., the archbishop 
of Paris was M. de Quelen, a prelate 
who did not scruple to suggest, 
nay, to advise Shaken X. (when he 
came to Noétre Dame to return 
thanks for the taking of Algiers), 
to reign absolutely, and to do away 
with the charter. Although this 
grievous error of the Prelate was 
condoned by Louis Philippe, yet 
it did not prevent the archbishop 
from subsequently lending himself 
to the manceuvres and intrigues 
of the Carlist a The conse- 
quence was that his cathedral 
church was desecrated and _ his 
archiepiscopal palace demolished 
about his ears, 

With the bar, the parquet, and 
with some of the judges, with emi- 
nent physicians, surgeons, artists, 
actors, and men of letters of France, 
in the many years between 1824 
and 1848, it was my fortune to be 
much more intimate than with the 
priesthood. Nothing now existing 
in England resembles the Bar of 
France as when I first became ac- 
quainted with it in 1824: I was 
then in my twentieth year, pas- 
sionately addicted to forensic 
studies, and had not long become 
a student of an English inn of 
court. In 1823, and the beginning 
of 1824, I had opportunities of 
hearing celebrated Irish, Scotch, and 
English advocates, in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and London ; but with the 
exception of three or four advo- 
cates in London, men of varied 
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general attainments and_ peculiar 
powers, the Irish Bar, and in some 
respects the Scottish Bar, appeared 
to me more nearly to resemble the 
French Bar than the English. Just 
antecedent to 1823, one of the most 
accomplished orators, scholars, and 
advocates of modern times, the 
late Charles Kendall Bushe, had 
been raised from the office of 
Solicitor-General to that of Chief 
Justice Sf the Court of King’s 
Bench in Ireland; but there still 
remained at the Bar Plunkett, 
Saurin, Joy, Pennefather, Black- 
burne, Holmes, Wallace, North, 
O'Connell, and Doherty, several of 
whom possessed a combination of 
qualities not now found in any 
practitioner in Westminster Hall. 
It appeared to my young eyes in 
1823 and 1824, that the profession 
of the law was a more liberal pro- 
fession in Ireland, and also in 
Scotland, than in England, and that 
barristers and advocates were more 
of scholars and of scientific stu- 
dents, and less of legal tradesmen, 
in the two dependencies than 
the great mass of the profession in 
England. In England it then 
seemed, and indeed it now seems, 
to me that barristers were alto- 
gether slaves to their professional 
duties, toiling and moiling all day, 
and the greater part of the night, 
in technical drudgery, rarely going 
into society, and seldom recreating 
themselves with elegant literature. 
In Scotland and Ireland it was 
different. In the former country, 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Cranstoun, Mon- 
criefl, Hope, John Archibald Mur- 
ray, Skene, Cunningham, and 
Rutherford, were all scholars, law- 
yers, gentlemen, and men of the 
world, living undoubtedly much, 
but not wholly, solely, or absolutely, 
for their profession. The work in 
the Parliament House in Edin- 
burgh, and in the Four Courts, 
Dublin, commenced, as in Paris, 
later and finished earlier than in 
England. The Scotch and Irish 
judges, like the French, rarely took 
their seats before half-past ten, 
sometimes not before eleven o'clock, 
and the courts in general were up, 
asin France, at four. Advocates 
and barristers lived, like the French 


advocates, much more together in 
Scotland and Ireland than in Eng- 
land, enjoying each other’s society 
and claret, discussing inthe winter's 
evenings the last new novel, the 
last new drama, or the last books 
of travels. In the handling and 
argument of causes, too, there was, 
in Ireland and Scotland, as in 
France, more elaborate preparation 
and greater display of forensic 
eloquence than in London. There 
was less reference to decided cases 
and a greater stress laid on broad 
general principles. Style, diction, 
and the oratorical arts, were also 
more studied by the French as well 
as by two nations (Scotland and 
Ireland) more impressionable and 
emotional than the English,—two 
nations, moreover, whose capitals 
were the seats of universities, and 
not exclusively commercial entre- 
pots. It should be remembered 
also that one of the greatest de- 
baters in the House of Commons, a 
man of genius, commanding powers, 
and a scholar, a lawyer, and an 
orator, in all the best senses of these 
large words, was in the long inter- 
yal between 1822 and 1827 Attor- 
ney-General at the head of the 
Trish Bar. No men at the Bar in 
England could be compared to 
Plunkett, excepting Copley, Broug- 
ham, and Maule, and at a later 
period Follett; and in,some re- 
spects he was the superior of all 
four. But Copley, Brougham, Maule, 
and Follett were, like Erskine, ex- 
ceptional men, standing alone and 
unapproached, They were but four 
men among some eight hundred 
barristers ; and though there was a 
greater winner of verdicts than 
either of the two first named— 
Scarlett—yet Scarlett was of an 
eminently English type, solid, 
shrewd, sensible, sagacious, and 
practical. Little resemblance was 
there between this great Nisi Prius 
leader, the humbler Marryats, 
Gurneys, Daunceys, Toppings, or 
Pells, and the French Bar in the 
seven years between 1823 and ap. 
The French, like the Irish, like the 
Scotch Bars of the same epoch, 
was composed of the most ccn- 
siderable men of the day as 
speakers, thinkers, and writers. 
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Every leading advocate in France 
at the period of which I speak, was 
not only an important man in his 
own estimation, but filled a certain 
space, 1 may say a considerable 
space, in the opinion of the nation. 

he leaders of the Bar of the Res- 
toration who flourished in the days 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
were for the most part men of 
liberal minds, general acquirements, 
enlarged views, and incorruptible 
integrity. They were not so wholly 
intent on the amassing and hoard- 
ing of fees as the majority of the 
leading practitioners in England— 
the Scarletts, the Giffords, the 
Bells, the Sugdens, the Harts, the 
Marryats, e tutti quanti. But though 
they and their families did not 
acquire broad acres or large estates 
by their profession, like many 
English barristers; yet, as social 
and civil members of the commu- 
nity, as men, as citizens, and as 
advocates, they had a more im- 
portant influence on their times and 
on public affairs than almost any 
of our legal tradesmen who acquired 
£100,0co in solid money. The 


leading advocates of the Restora- 
tion were in truth the legitimate 


successors of the Thourets, of the 
Barnaves, the Chapeliers, the Pé- 
tions, the Buzots, and the Verg- 
niauds of the Assemblée Constitu- 
ante. Lainé, de Serres, Berryer 
pere (the father of the illustrious 
advocate of the present day), 
Berville, de Martignac, Tripier, and 
Bonnet, were men of whom any 
learned profession in the most 
civilized country might be well 
proud, Lainé had left the Bar be- 
fore I was of an age to be ac- 
quainted with him, but I was 
introduced to him as a peer of 
France in 1824, and between that 
period and 1828 had frequent op- 
portunities of meeting him in so- 
ciety. He appeared to me one of 
the simplest and yet one of the 
most dignified men I ever met. 
Having filled the highest legal and 
political offices in the State, he 
drove to a dinner or an evening 
party in a fiacre or a citadine, or 
footed it on his ten toes like a 
facteur de la poste. Simply and 
plainly dressed, those who did not 
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know him might take him for the 
doctor, the avoué, or the notaire of 
the family, or for some respectable 
agent de change who managed the 
family monetary affairs. But enter 
into conversation with, him, and 
you at once saw that this retiring 
and modest personage was a man 
of the most distinguished manners, 
of cultivated intellect, and of a 
purity and probity really antique. 
I heard from a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Bar who was his con- 
temporary, that Lainé never would 
receive larger fees than were paid 
in the days of his youth, though 
twenty-five and often fifty per cent. 
in advance of these were paid to 
men of far inferior merits. Asa 
Deputy to the Corps Législatif, he 
sent his official salary to the hos- 
pitals of Bordeaux, his native city ; 
and as President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, he refused 100,000 frances 
which Louis XVIII. sent him at 
the period when the monarch was 
starting for Ghent. His answer to 
the messenger of the sovereign was, 
‘Cette somme n’appartient a celui 
qui me l’envoye, mais aux caisses 
publique, reportez la.’ 

In the autumn of 1826 I first 
met at the chateau of the Marquis 
de Louvois at Ancy-le-Franc, in 
the department of the Yonne, M. 
Jacquinot de Pampelune, the Pro- 
cureur Général at the Cour Royal 
of Paris. He was a gentlemanly 
well-bred man, about fifty-six years 
old, who had seen a great deal of 
the world, and had filled a high 
legal office in Holland. For one- 
and-twenty years he had practised 
his profession in the old parlia- 
mentary city of Dijon, a town with 
which I was well acquainted, in 
which I had spent many happy 
days, and in which I had several 
friends, In the five or six days 
which I spent in M. de Pampelune’s 
society, we talked much of the 
profession, and of the incomes then 
made by the principal advocates 
in Paris. Tripier, Berryer pére, 
Mérilhou, Dupin Ainé, and Berville 
were then in the first rank, and a 
rising Burgundian, M. Mauguin, 
had also just attained a first-rate 
position, The most successful of 
these, however, did not exceed 
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100,000 francs a year, or about 
£4000 of our money; whereas, at 
the period of which I speak, 
Scarlett, Bell, Sugden, and Heald 
were making incomes of from 
£10,000 to £17,000 per annum. 
In November or December, 1826, 
M. Jacquinot introduced me to 
Tripier, also a Burgundian. He 
was an excellent classical and a 
good general scholar, with a logical 
head and of most laborious habits, 
Later I became intimate with 
Mauguin, mixed much in his 
society in Paris, and often visited 
him at his country house near 
Marly. When I first knew him he 
was in the zenith of his fame, 
and largely employed in civil, 
criminal, and _ political trials. 
There is not in the whole range of 
the causes célébres of the nine- 
teenth century a more favourable 
specimen of a lighter species of 
French forensic eloquence than in 
the Procés de Descontures tried on 
the 5th of January, 1827. In this 
case Mauguin was for Descontures, 
and Hennequin was retained for 
the uncle and next-of-kin. With- 
out being diffuse or declamatory, 
Mauguin admirably grouped his 
topics, exhibiting that neatness, 
grace, and talent which he uni- 
formly displayed. Hennequin— 
who, like Erskine, Thesiger, and 
my learned and gentlemanly friend 
Montagu Chambers, had been 


early in life in the army —re- 
plied with consummate skill and 
art. When the speeches had been 
delivered in this case, Dupin Ainé, 
with many of his colleagues, 
gathered round the forensic com- 
batants. Dupin, addressing Mau- 
guin, who was nearest to him, 
said, ‘Surely it was of two such 
advocates who had pleaded before 
him that Henry IV. said, “ Ventre 
saint Gris, ils ont tout deux 
raison.”’ This anecdote was re- 
lated to me in Mauguin’s country 
house at Marly, in September, 1836 
or 1837, where I had then the 
leasure of meeting the late Mr. 
sutton Sharpe (the nephew of the 
late Samuel Rogers), at that period 
rising fast into eminence at the 
Chancery bar of England. Mr, 
Sharpe’ assiduously cultivated 
French literature,and always spent 
the greater portion of the a 
vacation in Paris. The mention of 
the name of Dupin (from whom I 
have in my day received some 
small civilities), nor his former 
services to the liberal cause, do 
not blind me to the baseness and 
servility he has exhibited since 
1849. Though enormously rich, 
and without chick or child, avarice 
and the love of office have ever 
been his besetting sins, and to these 
he has sacrificed his honour, his 
independence, and his former 
forensic renown. 


En vrai ladre il a toujours vécu, 
Il se feroit fesser pour moins d’un quant écu, 
Et l’'argent est le Dieu que sur-tout il revére. 


Fortunately he is no longer 
formidable, since he has taken to 


fall prostrate before hypocrisy and 
tyranny. 


Mais il est devenu comme un homme hébété, 
Depuis que de Tartufe on le voit entété. 


There is less excuse for Dupin, 
as he is old enough to know that of 
two hundred advocates who were 
on the roll in 1804, only three voted 
for the Empire. How different has 
been the conduct of Berryer, of 
Dufaure, and De Vatismenil from 
that of Dupin. As to Berryer, he 
is without doubt the first forensic 
orator in France, and one of the 
very few in Europe, as Dufaure is 
the ablest jurisconsult and dialec- 
tician within the Palais de Justice. 
I may say, in addition, that there 


is not aman at the French bar of 
a social commerce more captivat- 
ing than Berryer, or of a nature 
more easy, natural, kindly, and 
flowing. A more sincere and high 

rincipled, a more solid and able 
awyer than M. Dufaure, does not 
exist at the French bar. The first 
Napoleon entertained a prejudice 
amounting to aversion for the bar, 
and that prejudice is shared by his 
successor. Independence must al- 
ways be detested by despots, what- 
ever form or shape it may assume. 
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The spirit of controversy, of argu- 
ment, of discussion, and of in- 
quiry which distinguishes the Bar, 
is not favourable to dominators 
or despots, or to those ‘ coups- 
d’état’ which Dupin in his honest 
and early days called the sedi- 
tions of power. Among the bar 
of Paris—among such men as 
Berryer, Dufaure, O’Dillon Barrot, 
Plocque, Marie, Bethemont, Lion- 
ville, Jules Favre, Emile Olivier, 
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and Lachaud, the hypocritical and 
tyrannous system of the present 
day has found its rudest adver- 
saries. The efforts of these men 
against a vile system, and the con- 
sultation of the Council of the 
order held in the present year, will 
be remembered with gratitude 
when history stigmatizes the base 
complianees and_ the interested 
apostasy of the Dupins, the Bil- 
laults, and the Baroches— 


Detestables flatteurs, présent le plus funeste, 
Que puisse faire aux rois le colére céleste ! 


With physicians and surgeons I 
had less intimacy than with advo- 
cates, but I was well acquainted 
with Dupuytren, Dubois, Andral, 
Orfila, Civiale, and other celebrities 
of surgery and medicine. Dupuy- 
tren was a handsome man, with 
flowing hair, a high forehead, and 
a head well set on a broad pair of 
shoulders, when I first saw him in 
1825. He was then in the flower 
of his age (forty-eight), and at the 
summit of his profession. The ex- 
pression of his eye was eager and 
inquiring, but it indicated harsh- 
ness and ill-temper. He exhibited 
little patience or urbanity towards 


atients. When I first consulted 
im he stood before a mahogany 
desk, on which was a gold piece of 


twenty francs. This I considered 
a species of advertisement that I 
was to put down a similar sum, 
which I did accordingly, and left 
with a prescription in French, 
written in a vile patte de mouche 
hand, Arrived at the Rue St. 
Honoré, I stopped at a chemist’s 
shop to get it made up, but the 
chemist was unable to decipher the 
scrawl, nor could I aid him. In 
this extremity I was forced to re- 
turn to Dupuytren and tell him 
the real fact. He was in a furious 
rage, repeating half a dozen times, 
‘Ne peut me lire! Ganache! 
Gredin! c’est parceque le butor est 
imbécille” ‘Mais non, monsieur, 
cest vraiment parceque votre grif- 
fonage est indéchiffrable. Eh! donc, 
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mon joli garcon peut-étre que oui, 
peut-etre vous avez raison. Du 
reste je vais répéter de vive voix 
Yordonnance. And he did so, 
After this I frequently saw the 
great surgeon. We became friends, 
and when we met he always re- 
ferred to the ganache of the Rue 
St. Honoré. The last time I saw 
Dupuytren was in the autumn of 
1834, outside the Bains Chinois, 
Boulevard des Italiens, when he 
was munching anapple. The next 
I heard of him was a series of 
apoplectic seizures, which termi- 
nated in death in February, 
1835. He died worth seven mil- 
lions of francs, and left two hun- 
dred thousand francs tothe Faculty 
of Medicine for the purpose of 
founding a chair of pathological 
anatomy. 

Iremember telling the story of 
the ill-written prescription to the 
late Sir A. Cooper in 1836, one 
Sunday morning as he returned 
from St. George’s church, Hanover- 
square, to his house in Conduit- 
street, ‘Bad as his handwriting 
was,’ said Sir Astley, with his sweet 
smile, ‘his temper was a deuced 
deal worse ; but he wasa very clever 
fellow for all that, and the greatest 
surgeon in France. Yet he was not 
so good a boy as I have been 
to-day, for he did not go to church 
on Sunday, still less hear a ser- 
mon.’ 

But I have exceeded my limits 
and must draw to a close. 
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IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XIL 


RNEST WERTHEIM, as soon 

as he had fulfilled his mission 
at the Jagd Haus to Aunt Kitty, 
had sought to speak with Rosalie 
von Rosenberg. The company had 
for the most part arrived before 
the stag, and the Countess Rosalie, 
with others belonging to the Court, 
was waiting in the lodge for the 
arrival of the hero of the day. The 
interior of the lodge, with its walls 
of panelled oak, its ceiling painted 
with joyous hunting scenes, its 
windows of stained-glass, casting 
over the tesselated pavement tints 
rich and varied, sending reflections 
in glimpses across the sculpture of 
the wall, and relieving the eye from 
the hot glare of the outer day, with 
its groups of animated figures, all 
in gay costume, some discussing 
the prospects of the chase, others 
eagerly interested in the accident 
that had befallen the beautiful 
Englishwoman, was very pictu- 
resque. Dorothea von Wertheim 
was, as she liked to be, the centre 
of present attention. She was only 
just recovering from her attack of 
hysteria, and beginning to find 
sufficient composure to ask for news 
of Ida. Florian assured her that 
he had learned from Ernest that 
she had certainly sustained no in- 
jury, that she had kept her seat 
firmly, and that, though it was true 
she had swooned, this was merely 
the result of the shock to her 
nerves, and she would no doubt 
speedily recover. She was in good 
care, and Miss Catherine Conway 
was gone to her. 

The event now unhappily re- 
minded him of the description of 
a desperate ride in Goethe's Natiir- 
liche Tochter ; and he poured out a 
recitation. 

Madame de Valincourt suggested 
that the charming countess was not 
quite equal to such fine poetry just 
then, and rubbed her temples com- 
passionately with eau de cologne, 
while Félicie burst into a laugh. 


Célestine said ‘Fi done.’ And 
Potolski, who was lounging in the 
most becoming of hunting coats 
with his accustomed grace upon a 
table a few paces off, looked at the 
group, and rose as if to approach, 
but Ernest passed before him, and, 
taking hissister’s hand in his, gently 
exhorted her— 

‘You must not distress yourself 
so much. Look up, my little bird, 
he whispered to her. ‘ You must 
not sufier, my pretty child, you 
must not suffer. Come, look up and 
listen to Florian ; he has got some 
poetry to please you. Look up,my 
pretty one.’ 

While Ernest stood with his 
sister’s hand in his, and spoke to 
her so lovingly, striving to fortify 
himself while he encouraged her, 
Potolski watched him and smiled. 
It was a cruel smile. 

After a few more words to Doro- 
thea and to Madame de Valincourt, 
Ernest left them and joined the 
Countess Rosenberg, who sat apart. 
He took a seat by her side, and 
spoke to her in leer confidential 
tones. His voice shook, and his 
countenance exhibited an agitation 
which no effort could repress. This 
was not lost upon two persons who 
watched him with eyes so eager 
and anxious that it seemed they 
almost expected to see what he was 
saying. ‘These two were the old 
Count Wertheim and Baron Entz- 
berg. Their eyes met in this occu- 
pation, and then it was naturally 
the Baron who broke the silence. 
They spoke, of course, in their own 
language. 

‘Good gracious! said the Baron, 
‘how I have been admiring this 
young pair ; and so has your Excel- 
lency. I admire so much etiquette, 
such a polite respect, so perfect a 
decorum in a lover's conference, 
such an absence of foolish blush- 
ings, such a discreet paleness. I, 
your Excellency—I, who ama little 
vain of my penetration, you know 
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—I should never have guessed that 
there were tender passages between 
them, had I not been positively 
assured they were one ie to be 
married, 

‘You may go on watching all 
your life,” said the Count, in reply, 
‘and have to acknowledge at your 
death that it is a baffling pursuit. 
I should recommend you, Baron, 
to devote your excellent abilities 
to some more satisfactory game.’ 

‘It is true,’ answered the Baron, 
‘that I am sometimes baffled ; but 
so it might be, you know, whatever 
object I hadin view. Good gracious! 
So it may be withusall, your Excel- 
lency, whether we are sportsmen, 
gamblers, or courtiers, Yes, it istrue 
indeed that I have been baffled 
sometimes ; and I am but an old 
bachelor with a dog, a poor dis- 
graced old ex-chamberlain. But, 
dear me! if I had been ever so 
lucky as to marry a wealthy wife, 
and to be the father of a distin- 
guished promising son, and to bein 
office and in favour, [ might still 
have had my disappointments, I 
might, you see, have my little plans 
for him, and he might spoil them. 
I might perhaps arrange a good 
court marriage for him, and he 
might look another way, and leave 
me in a manner stranded, running 
my pretty little pinnace against a 
rock just as I was about pleasantly 
to land in the ducal harbour. [ 
might have my perplexities then.’ 

‘You will, I believe, never be 
clear of perplexities, replied the 
Count, ‘ while you retain that fatal 
gift of yours—your fluent speech. 
I speak with friendly meaning, 
Baron. It has been a trouble to 
you and to your friends,’ 

‘Well, I cannot helpit,’ replied the 
Baron ; ‘it is true enough. Truth 
is unwelcome at Court ; but I love 
it so dearly, Count, that I really can- 
not make up my mind toa parting.’ 

‘But you can pomeeee make up 
your mind to refrain from injur- 
ing your friends, said Wertheim, 
gravely, and with more kindness in 

is tone. ‘You can, and I hope 
you will. Leave this young pair 
alone. Leave them free from com- 
ments, free from observation, that 
they may be happy. We do not 
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require in real life the passion of 
poems andromances. Passion goes 
—esteem is durable. The passion- 
ate marriages are not the happiest, 
and the honeymoon comes in the 
sweetest, I believe, when it comes 
in at the end. Let them alone— 
let them alone.’ 

The softening of the Count’s 
manner touched D’Entzberg’s kind 
heart. He had no wish to quarrel, 
and he said— 

‘Trust my discretion. I shall 
say nothing to hurt, nothing to 
hurt ; but I may without indiscre- 
tion observe that I am sorry to see 
your son so altered in looks. I 
cannot help observing it. The ob- 
servation forces itself upon me.’ 

‘He does look ill just now, said 
Wertheim: ‘it is true he does. 
But what wonder? He has had a 
hot ride—he has had a sudden 
alarm. Ida Conway was fora time 
in peril of her life. She was riding 
a horse of ours, too, and she is the 
sister, you know, of his lost friend. 
She is young—she is beautiful— 
she is interesting. What wonder, 
then? Why, I myself was shocked, 
greatly shocked, even on hearing of 
the occurrence. And only see how 
my daughter feels it ; far more than 
Ernest. She has been in hysterics, 
poor child! I assure you, Baron, 
that the Countess Rosalie herself 
turned white with apprehension. 
Is it anything more than natural, 
then, that my son should be some- 
what pale, somewhat shaken, just 
for the present ? 

Their dialogue was now inter- 
rupted by Ernest’s approach. He 
addressed himself to his father. 

‘My head aches so severely,’ said 
he; ‘I am so heated by my ride, 
that it will be impossible for me to 
join in the further proceedings of 
the day.’ 

*You can absent yourself from 
the hunt, of course,’ replied Wer- 
theim ; ‘ but you will be present at 
the déjetiner to which the Countess 
Rosenberg has invited you.’ 

‘No. Ihave excused myself to 
the Countess, and she has kindly 
— my apology.’ 

‘But if she accepts it kindly, I 
do not,’ replied his father. ‘I hope 
you are not so effeminate that you 

O02 
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cannot bear a little pain in order to 
pay respect to the lady whose future 
1appiness is to be the care of your 
life—whose acceptance of your 
hand confers on you so great an 
honour, so much distinction.’ 

‘Sir, it is not a little pain that I 
should have to bear.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but a brave man 
will bear a great deal, rather than 
seem to slight a lady who is entitled 
to his highest respect. My son, 
there are rumours about, among 
the gossips of Badheim, which 
make this sacrifice on your part 
a positive duty.’ 

‘The gossips of Badheim are no- 
thing to me ; and the only person 
who has the right to ask this sacri- 
fice has absolved me from it ; there- 
fore I shall not be present at the 
meeting.’ 

‘Whateverthe Countessmay have 
said,listen tome. Your absence will 
be a personal affront to me. Do 
you hear !—to me—to your father.’ 

‘I am sorry you should choose 
to feel it so. It is no intention of 
mine to offend you ; but I must go.’ 

‘How can you say it is not your 
intention to offend me, when you 
are taking the step that I have told 
you is an offence f 

Ernest was walking 
away. 

‘Stop ! said his father. 

He then stood still, but did not 
approach nearer. Wertheim joined 
him, and grasped his arm tightly, 
whispering low and angrily— 

‘You are behaving like a mad- 
man! You are going to the Con- 
ways.’ 

‘No; Lam going home.’ 

‘That is an evasion. You will 
go to the Conways from thence.’ 

*T shall not—I swear to you that 
T shall not 

On, this old Wertheim let go his 
arm, and Ernest went outside the 
lodge, and mounted his horse. 

The Baron had heard only a few 
fragments of the foregoing dia- 
logue, for his attention was en- 
grossed by the Countess Rosenberg. 
She followed with anxious looks 
Ernest’s movements, and her head 
drooped despondingly ; but all at 
once it was lifted up, and her face 
was glowing. The Baron wiped 


silently 
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his eye-glass and attentively exa- 
mined her. Whence did that 
gleam of sunlight come that played 
about her? Where was the opening 
in the clouds? How came the 
change? Ernest was gone—who 
was near her? He could only see 
the Hauptman Otto, who bowed 
slightly to her and turned away ; 
but she held in her hand a bunch 
of wild forest flowers. Did their 
beauty waken a delight so great? 
was she so innocent a child? She 
was known to have a_ passionate 
liking for the forest, but it was 
strange to carry the love of nature 
so far, strange that the sight of a 
few flowers should call up sucha 
radiance. There was a loving look 
for every leaf; who had presented 
them? was it Otto? The Baron 
accosted him. Was there some- 
thing hasty in the tone of his reply 
—something irritable—and was it 
quite by chance that he trod on 
poor Arno’s tail ? 

D’Entzberg stood still a moment 
wondering, and then he went on to 
the Countess and made his excuses 
for leaving the festivities, with the 
usual amount of ceremony and with 
a number of profound bows. 

He was so upset, he said, so 
broken-hearted for his young Eng- 
lish friend, for his dear child, for 
his lovely Miss Ida, so nervous lest 
she should be ill, that he must go 
to inquire after her. He trusted 
that the Countess would graciously 
excuse him. 

The Countess told him with a 
sweet courtesy that they should 
certainly miss him as one of the 
most lively members of their social 
meeting, but that she could not 
fail to sympathize with the feeling 
that took him away. 

Another still deeper bow from 
the Baron, and he kissed with 
reverence the hand that was exten- 
ded to him, and then turned to ad- 
mire the nosegay that the other 
held, 

‘Ah, said he, ‘Countess, you 
are so kind, so kind, so gentle in 
nature, so condescending—there, I 
see you cherishing a few wild 
flowers, such as we used-u 

withered old courtiers never look 
at as we tread upon them, the com- 
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mon growth of our forests that we 
contemptuously trample down. I 
see you holding them so tenderly, 
gracing them with your gracious 
touch, treating them with as much 
respect as if they came out of a 
royal hothouse.’ 

The Countess blushed deeply, 
and excused the blush which she 
felt as it passed over her face, by 
complaining that the Baron paid 
her too many compliments. 

‘It is no merit,’ said she, ‘to 
have a singular taste ; I prefer our 
native forest flowers to any exotics.’ 

She spoke shortly as if desiring 
to end the dialogue, and the Baron 
was too well bred to go on with 
the subject, and began now to 
thank her for the manner in which 
she admitted his apology. 

‘You must excuse me,’ said he, 
‘if I tell you again that Iam very 
sensible of your goodness ; you are 
so amiable when you say you shall 
miss the company of a poor old 
disgraced ex-chamberlain as I am ; 
so amiable to enter into the senti- 
ment that withdraws me from an 
entertainment at which I ought to 
be so proud to find myself. But 
indeed this Miss Ida holds a large 
place in my old heart, and my 
anxiety for her will not let me 
rest,’ 

‘She has,’ replied the Countess, 
‘so many attractions that I cannot 
feel surprised at your regard.’ 

_ ‘Miss Conway,’ said Wertheim, 
joining them, ‘is certainly very 
pretty, and she sings delightfully ; 

ut 1 know qualities much beyond 


hers, though I would not say a 


word in her disparagement. I am 
truly sorry for her accident, but 
there has been, I think, too much 
said about it ; and I am really glad 
to find that my friend Sir Archi- 
bald at least retains his self-pos- 
session, and does not intend to 
desert our party. His daughter 
cannot, I am sure, be in better 
care than in that of her excellent 
Aunt Kitty.’ 


CHAPTER XIIL 


The Schloss Wertheim was a 
vast, ancient, melancholy building, 
with high gabled roofs, surrounded 
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by a moat, and approached by a 
drawbridge; a relic of bygone 
centuries, it was situated on a flat 
plain enclosed by mountains, and 
along the foot of these mountains 
extended for many miles a sombre 
forest of firs. It was a grand, dis- 
mal place, fit for meditations and 
regrets; and here it was.that Ida 
now found herself. 

The old Count’s wisdom had sug- 
ested to him that her removal 
rom Badheim for a time would be 

the best step to relieve his son 
from the despondency which after 
the day of the hunt took posses- 
sion of him; Ida was ne how 
could she be otherwise? When 
the mind and body receive a shock 
simultaneously, it goes hard with 
the strongest constitution. Her 
heart had lost its peace; the cur- 
rent of the blood was disturbed, 
and the nerves were shaken. Dr. 
Enghel was called in. She re- 
quested to see him alone, and then 
in high excitement, with senses 
fevered and overworn, she related 
to him the history of her brother’s 
fall, and the loss she had in his 
death, and she said how her soul 
had rejoiced in the belief granted 
for one short, happy moment of 
just such an end for herself. 

‘You see, Doctor,’ said she, turn- 
ing in her bed, ‘I have but one 
wish for you to gratify; I only 
want to be quite quiet, and to lie 
down there as soon as may be, by 
his side at Hollybrook. I have 
sometimes wished it before, when 
I was in England, but till yester- 
day I had almost forgotten it, for 
in this place, this Badheim, you 
know, there is so much crowd and 
noise one cannot think enough.’ 

Dr. Enghel administered a com- 
posing draught. There were visits 
of inquiry all day at the Maison 
Entzberg. The Baron was unceas- 
ing, the Valincourts, the Professor 
Geier, Mr. Orme, Potolski, Car- 
lotta, Madame Stein, were fre- 
quent; cards poured in from, all 
directions. The Countess Rosen- 
berg, and even the Grand-Duchess, 
sent to inquire; a circumstance 
that was very generally discussed, 
and very generally supposed to 
have a curative tendency. Every 
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day the father Wertheim came and 
brought with him his son’s card, 
At the end of the fourth day he 
begged for an interview with Miss 
Catherine Conway, and then with 
the kindest courtesy he expressed 
his regret for his young friend’s 
indisposition ; his remorse for his 
Blucher’s vices, and at the same 
time, his satisfaction in the phy- 
sician’s assurance that all was now 
going well, and that a period of 
complete rest would set things 
quite right. Now came his sug- 
gestion of a removal to his own 
favourite country residence, Wer- 
theimburg, which was twenty miles 
from Badheim, far remote from 
stir and noise, and innocent of 
railway traffic. He put this house, 
with the servants it contained, en- 
tirely at Miss Conway’s disposal. 
He hoped she would think well of 
it. Neither he nor his son should 
be there at all during the next 
month, and Miss Conway would 
have the whole domain under her 
command, 

Many reasons operated for the 
acceptance of the offer. Ida longed 


for quiet, longed for escape from 
Badheim, from her trouble, from 


Captain Warburton, from herself. 
If she moved away among new 
scenes, she might cease for ever to 
think of how much she had risked 
and how much she had lost, and at 
any rate she should be veiled from 
the observation of friends who 
took an interest in her—of sym- 
pathizing friends — of intruding 
curiosity. Aunt Kitty saw things 
as she did, and was ready to break 
away from the amount of friend- 
ship that she was forced to endure; 
from the visits and from the gossip, 
The fact that her retreat was to 
Count Wertheim’s own place, would 
at once silence many impertinent 
reflections. That they went there 
on his invitation, would make it 
sufficiently evident that there was 
no offence, no quarrel, and thus Ida 
would maintain her dignity, and 
the only fault would be Blucher’s. 
With these cogitations Sir Archi- 
bald had nothing to do, but it 
suited him very well that his sister 
and daughter should absent them- 
Selves from Badheim for awhile, 
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and so Ida went, leaving behind 
her the scene of happiness and of 
agitation, of hope and of doubt, of 
confident love and trembling dis- 
trust ; leaving the places that were 
linked with ene constant, tender 
thought, that showed at every turn 
one image, that were full of the 
music of one voice. She thought 
that she wished to leave them, but 
when she left them she wept. Yes ; 
she looked fondly on each and all 
of those objects which had become 
so dear by their associations, on 
the green meadow and the shady 
grove ; on the gay promenade, the 
bright garden, and the dim old 
castle ruin crowning the heights 
beyond. Insensible nature was to 
her as a feeling friend on whose 
heart were impressed the deep sen- 
sations of her own, and while she 
looked she dropped the tears that 
fall for such a parting. The tears 
of a profound, sweet sorrow. 

In the early morning before her 
departure, quite unexpectedly, Do- 
rothea came to her bedside and 
clasped her in her arms, and in a 
paroxysm of pain and of terror in- 
formed her that a misunderstand- 
ing had arisen between herself and 
her brother ; that he had unfortu- 
nately met Potolski coming out of 
her sitting-room ; that he had ad- 
dressed him in a contemptuous 
manner;thatsome unpleasant words 
had passed between them, and that 
finally Ernest had even struck the 
Pole with his riding-whip; that 
Potolski had generously refrained, 
out of regard for her feelings, from 
any retort, and had with a calm 
dignity left the house; that her 
whole soul had followed him, had 
gone forth with him then with an 
excessive devotion—for more than 
ever he was dear then, when he 
bore an insult for her sake. That 
Ernest had questioned her pas- 
sionately how it came that Potolski 
had been there; that he had 
spoken angrily, indistinctly, with 
unintelligible hints and threats, 
and that she had been frightened ; 
that her great alarm had made her 
untrue, and that she had positively 
assured him that Potolski’s visit 
had been not to herself, but to her 
gouvernante, Madame Wolff. 
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When the narration reached this 
point it was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from Ida, who abhorred 
the falsehood. Dorothea replied to 
it by a caress and a burst of tears, 
and said between her sobs— 

‘Do not look so at me, my Ida, 
my Idachen, my beloved friend! 
Do not sit up there, fixing severe 
eyes upon me. Rest your head 
again upon your pillow, sweet love, 
sweet sisterkin !—dearest and best 
of friends!—and listen to me 
quietly. You must know it was 
not altogether false this that I told 
my brother, for it is really true 
that the Chevalier and Madame 
Wolff are old acquaintances ; and 
after all the visit might have been 
to her, if it had been to her—nay, 
. was perhaps intended partly for 

1er. 

Ida listened with grief; but, ex- 
hausted with her own feelings, she 
had not the strength to remonstrate 
any more. While Ernest’s hot anger 
was hotly described she trembled, 
and her thought wasturned towards 
him with a strong undesired sympa- 
thy—a sympathy that surmounted 
resentment—a sympathy that she 


thought she ought to conquer. 
Unable to interrupt, she let Doro- 
thea’s confessions flow on ; she dis- 
approved, but she — ; and when 


the Countess at last parted from 
her in anguish, and whispered, 
while she closely embraced her, 
that this exile of her only true 
friend from Badheim looked to her 
like the omen of an impending 
ruin, she answered her with tears 
instead of reproaches, 

How many thoughts crowded 
within her brain, how many sensa- 
tions struggled within her heart, 
when she rose and dressed herself 
for her departure. It was neces- 
sary to submit to the infliction of 
farewell visits. Madame de Valin- 
court came with her caressing 
smiles and her dangerous whispers ; 
Félicie, with her over-abundant de- 
monstrations of affection; Emily 
Warburton gave her a quiet kiss ; 
Baron Entzberg arrived with his 
dog at the last moment. 

‘Ach, mein Gott ! Miss Ida—my 
lovely Miss Ida—what shall zis 
poor old man myself do when your 
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company is gone, when it is all a 
busy solitude, because you shall be 
no more? Iam late, ach! so late, 
for I have been trotting. Do you 
know, zere is a scene last night at 
our salle ; zere is a scene too, to- 
day, at our palace between our 
Grand-Duchess and our Countess 
Rosenberg. How many more shall 
be yet? And it is loud talk in 
our shops who serve Auguste de 
Valincourt, for his losses at play. 
Ach, Gott! it is so triste at Wer- 
theimburg. Do you know, all big 
blue devils live at Schloss Wer- 
theim: it is full of none else! So? 
—have we here our Graf's old car- 
riage? DuHimmel! he has painted 
his wheels blue: zis old carriage 
shall last for ever. Its jour de 
naissance is one day before our 
great deluge, or else it is perhaps 
an ark fragment—a holy ark frag- 
ment—left swimming and alive. 
Ach, mein Gott! shall I divide 
from you, my best adored Miss 
Ida? 

The soft-hearted old Baron re- 
tained her hand in his to the very 
last moment while she mounted 
the carriage steps; and his grey 
eyes glistened and their borders 
grew red while he poured out his 
blessings upon her; blessings in 
which Captain Warburton’s heart 
joined, but his voice was silent. 
He stood with Emily at the garden 
gate, and seemed unable to speak 
—a rare circumstance with him. 

The stillness and gloom of Wer- 
theimburg equalled Baron Entz- 
berg’s description. The house had 
the grandeur of size and the in- 
terest of antiquity about it, with a 
certain desolate splendour. In the 
sleeping apartments there were 
solid silver services, and the heavy 
frames of the mirrors and the lofty 
silver ewers showed in high relief 
all the interminable quarterings of 
the Wertheims. The bed-hangings 
were magnificent ; the walls were 
tapestried ; but still on the whole, 
to English eyes, English comfort 
was wanting, and the large rooms 
seemed unfurnished and forlorn, 
for the German nobility require 
neither carpets, nor sofas, nor easy 
chairs ; require nothing but their 
pipes. A massive richly-carved 
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table, a few chairs, a grand piano- 
forte, these were the sole contents 
of the principal sitting-room, lofty 
and wide, looking out upona stately 
flower-garden, in the centre of 
which stood a sun-dial of huge 
proportions. The most interesting 
portions of the house were an 
apartment containing portraits of 
the Wertheim family, and a spa- 
cious hall known as the Rittersaal, 
flanked on either side with empty 
suits of armour, once instinct with 
life and ferocious daring, and even 
now mounted as if ready for their 
grim service. The ponderous arm 
yet rested upon the battle spear, 
the dark visor might yet hide a 
haughty face. In this great hall, 
where chivalry once met and 
feasted, the imagination was roused 
and turned to wander back through 
the dust of former centuries. Aunt 
Kitty, whose spirit had been de- 
pressed in the general dreariness of 
the place, was excited to a kind of 
rapture here, and the old steward 
heard her exclamations with a 
quiet approbation ; but to Ida the 
scene was of little import. Her 


thought was memory, and it was 


of no use that she had left Bad- 
heim, for Badheim had followed 
her here, with its people, its dia- 
logues, and its impressions. 

Her mind continually busy with 
these shifting views, for ever turn- 
ing over the past, for ever straining 
tv alter the unalterable, her. body 
became indolent and inactive. ‘A 
sharp sense of injury and of dis- 
grace was still over every other 
sensation predominant. She had 
been ill used. She could have 
borne it better perhaps if she had 
not felt herself to blame. Her 
affections should have been better 
guarded. She was surely a fool to 
believe, as she had believed, in a 
countenance and in a voice. She 
should have waited for the spoken 
word ; or she should have turned 
to appreciate a truer affection ; for 
what was this man, thattheimage of 
him should destroy her life? If it 
were to be so, if all her quiet, all 
her peace, all her hope, were to go 
down before one human influence, 
it must be the fault of her own 
weakness, and she would not longer 
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endureit. She would erect a strong 
barrier within herself against that 
assault. She would veil, she would 
cloud, she would obliterate those 
impressions of early days, of incau- 
tious youth. She would learn to 
forget the secret sympathy, the 
murmured confidence, and the 
divine trust. She would rise with 
a strong resolution to annihilate or 
utterly to despise the past. She 
would rise ae free herself from a 
subjection that was. humiliating. 
She would not pine in sickly idle- 
ness, nor consume away her beauty 
and her youth in tears. No, she 
would live to return to the place of 
her defeat as a victress, and Ernest 
should see her yet in more perfect 
beauty, with a gayer spirit, and 
with many hearts at her command. 
She would be present on the day 
of his marriage; and she would 
smile so that even Célestine should 
be deceived. She pictured the 
scene to herself, till she could hear 
distinctly her own words of con- 
gratulation to the bride; till her 
face became flushed all over, and 
she rose from her seat on the ground 
by Antonia, for whom she was 
mechanically building with German 
bricks a toy temple, and walked to 
and fro in high excitement, un- 
mindful of all but the world within, 
careless of the eyes that watched 
her, unheeding of the murmur that 
was like a groan bursting from 
Aunt Kitty’s anxious heart. After 
a few hurried turns, she took her 
place again by Antonia; the 
momentary stimulus of a proud 
resentment was over now, and a 
dull languor crept over every sense ; 
her power was exhausted. She 
was intolerably feeble, and she hid 
her face in her hands, and wept 
—hating her tears, hating her 
passionate love, hating herself. 

he clinging affection of the little 
Antonia called her for a while toa 
better life. With arms clasping 
round her the child whispered— 

‘Ida, Ida! how I wish that I 
could do you good ; do let me try, 
do; and tell me what it is you 
want.’ 

‘You do, you shall, you must, do 
me good,’ exclaimed Ida, returning 
this embrace impetuously; ‘yes, 
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Antonia, my little sister, my own 
only true love, I must live for you 
now ; I have neglected you, I know 
Thave. And yet what a treasure 
you have been tome! Oh I will 
never again forget you, never. I 
will teach you, I will love you. 
You shall walk with me, ride with 
me, be for ever near me, close, 
close, close,’ 

Antonia scarcely understood the 
self-accusation that entered into 
these protestations. She was not 
herself aware of those omissions 
with which Ida’s conscience charged 
her; she only knew that she dearly 
loved her sister, that she could not 
endure the sight of her tears, and 
that she would do anything she 
was able to do, yes, she believed 
anything, even to the point of 
sacrificing her favourite puppy that 
was Richard Warburton’s gift, in 
order to be of use to her. And 
now gleaming hopefully through 
this tempest of teats and kisses, her 
young heart could discern the light 
. an enthusiastic love, a love most 

ear, 

The silent spectator of this scene, 
Aunt Kitty, had other and sadder 
thoughts. This fitfulness in Ida’s 
demeanour pained her, and ‘it 
occurred for the first time to her 
that she herself had been strangely 
neglected ; that her sympathy and 
kindness had been little prized, and 
that she was not duly valued. With 
these thoughts she went out into 
the garden, and sat there alone for 
an hour, quite alone, not without 
the hope that Ida might follow her; 
but she was not sought for, she was 
not even missed; this was unlike 
anything she had ever expected, 
and she felt a bitter distress. 

When Ida ceased to think of 
herself, she thought of Dorothea, 
for Dorothea was a link of the 
chain that bound her. Dorothea 
was Ernest’s sister ; and Dorothea 
was suffering. She thought ofthat 
last parting. She remembered 
with a tender sense those warm 
kisses, and those flowing tears, but 
she could discern no hope for her. 
If, indeed, there had been any one 
who could have influenced Ernest, 
who could have confided to him all 
that had taken place, who could 
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have persuaded him to a course 
gentle as well as firm; who could 
have taught him to deal with his 
sister’s passion mercifully, and not 
harshly ; then she might have been 
saved, then she might have been 
delivered from the hands of the 
wicked man. In truth, if she, Ida, 
had possessed such an influence, 
such a dominion over Ernest as 
she once thought she had, then all 
might yet have been well. That 
was the shape taken by her com- 
passion for the unfortunate Coun- 
tess ; and it was a shape dangerous 
enough to herself. 

But she went through other 
phases—phasesin which everything 
in this life seemed without worth ; 
in which, whether she herself had 
loved or ceased to love, lived or 
ceased to live—whether Dorothea’s 
fate or her own were stamped with 
a black seal—whether the man she 
loved were united to the woman his 
heart had chosen, or to the woman 
who was chosen by his father— 
whether Sir Archibald were tolinger 
for ever at Badheim, gambling and 
flirting, or to marry Félicie, and re- 
turn immediately to Hollybrook,— 
seemed to her totally indifferent. 
It was no matter to her where her 
existence went on, or how—no mat- 
ter whether the sun shone or the 
clouds gathered above her—no mat- 
ter whether the flowers of that stately 
garden bloomed or perished—no 
matter whether those old halls were 
empty or filled with visitors,—all 
was blank and equal to her sense: 
it was numbed and callous; and 
she sat in a mood that was mis- 
taken for musing, but that was ac- 
tually a vacant torpor—cold, tear- 
less, dull. 

But a letter from Badheim, from 
the ever-active D’Entzberg, came 
to break this trance; a letter 
which contained some rousing 
words, 

Ida read it slowly twice over, and 
then placed it in Aunt Kitty’s hands, 
and silently left the room. Aunt 
Kitty took it to the window, passed 
her lead for a moment across her 
eyes, and then read as follows. It 
was written in what the Baron 
called English ; for he was proud of 
his accomplishments as a linguist : 
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‘My most dear and lovely Miss Ida, 
‘Receive the friendly wishes of 
an ancient and sincere heart, and 
God save you well and happy. It 
is desolable without you: it is de- 
po. Arno’s tail is hang down 
vetween his poor little waste legs. 
Do you think he cannot wave it 
because Miss Ida is gone? And 
there are others just so bad as Arno 
here. There are, yes, infinite others 
whose tails would go down if 
tails only could belong to them; 
and this old man myself is one. 1 
go out in the morning, and I meet 
that honest polite young man, Cap- 
tain Warburton, he bows me im- 
mensely deep his head is down so far 
to touch the earth, and he says, with 
a pretty well accent, “ Guten mor- 
gen,” and passes on; but then he 
comes back and puts his arm up to 
mine, and we fall into the chatters ; 
shall youdivine, itis about Miss Ida 
and the Captain is alterative, very 
alterative. He takes his lessons of 
Carlotta; and Carlotta says he is 
wonder stupid. The poor soul! it 
is no wonder, Ah, you must think 
well of him. Carlotta is each day 
at the Palace. There has been 
trouble roundabout, and for this. 
His Serene Highness the Grand- 
Duke, commanded, I dare say, by 
the Duchess, has ordered most 
imperative the Rosenberg to fix her 
wedding-day with young Wertheim. 
But.she is shy and shally. There 
is loud quarrels ; and young Otto 
Briinfels has a grand discourse with 
Ernest ; and there is a break-out. 
I have just seen Carlotta, and she 
tells that she has seen on the walk 
young Otto to salute young Wer- 
theim, and young Wertheim to turn 
his behind. They are quite divided. 
Their friendship all broken into 
fragments. The poor children! 
Some say it is Otto tries to push 
his friend to make his marriage 
more quick, and Ernest will not 
listen. Only I tell you so true, for 
I trust well and altogether your sin- 
gular excellent prudence. I tell you 
then, Miss Ida, quite unreserved, 
that I know not! only this I think. 
“Count Ernest is pitiful—sad to 
see. I spy him out from my win- 
dow just now precise ; mounted on 
horse ; quite dark in the face ; and 
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lets drop his reins. What shall he 
be thinking? We know not. I 
have met him yesterday, but he has 
given me the slip bye. I have lin- 
gered down this day to the Nun’s 
Chapel, and I have seen there the 
levi Countess Dorothea in the 
church-yard, but not alone ; there 
was the shadow of some one else 
on the other side of her ; it was her 
maid perhaps, or her gouvernante; 
but I am sure it was the height of 
a man, and so tall, much more than 
the Geier! So I come away, dis- 
creet, as you guess. She thins 
every day, the poor soul! She has 
asked of me for you; and she has 
wept. Carlotta shall see her to- 
morrow. 

‘The Valincourts go as before, 
August games. Do you know he 
has many good wishes on his cards, 
His bootmaker hopes very ardent 
that he will one day be lucky ; and 
so his tailor; and so Madame 


Stein, who teaches Félicie her song. 
What think you, my lovely Miss 
Ida? That poor Stein the husband, 
the pianoforte-maker, he has gamed 
and gained a high sum, and has 
given a gross supper to his fellows, 


with champagne wines; and the 
Count Ernest Wertheim has heard 
of it, and has been to scold him 
strong—for he has been long his 
friend—and has bought for his 
children shoes and little coats, 
What think you? And Madame 
Stein has gone into the Salle for 
the purpose to bring her husband 
out of it,and she has remained there 
to play for herself. Carlotta has 
discovered her, and has burst her- 
self with anger, and they have 
pulled themselves by the ears ? 

‘Farewell! my lovely and ami- 
able Miss Ida, Present the friend- 
ship of my heart to your Aunt, and 
commend me for ever, 

‘Your aged and loving friend, 

* D'ENTZBERG.’ 

This letter contained much to 
annoy Aunt Kitty, much that was 
suggestive of apprehension for the 
future; and she was vexed with 
herself for the smile that rose to 
her lips at some of its phrases. She 
was doubtful how to address Ida 
on the subject of the Baron’s news, 
or how to make any comment that 
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should be acceptable. On the whole 
she wished that M. d’Entzberg had 
the good gift of silence, and would 
let things alone. Why should he 
with his gossip disturb the quiet 
that they had come to seek? What 
a provoking man he was. Why 
must he mention Ernest and his 
dark looks? his quarrel with Otto? 
What a pity it was that he had 
no settled occupation—no fixed in- 
terest—no discretion. Ida had been 
silent and calm during the last few 
days; and it might be that her 
feelings were passing into a state 
of indifference; but now they 
would be troubled again, She sat 
down for some minutes pondering 
before Ida returned. She entered 
the room noiselessly, and she laid 
her head on her aunt’s shoulder be- 
fore her presence was perceived. 

‘1 want my letter again,’ she said. 

And Aunt Kitty looking up, re- 
cognised the expression on the face 
that she expected and feared to see 
—restless, eager, and anxious She 


gave back the letter without any 
observation upon it; and after a 
minute’s pause she said, by way of 
leading to a different subject— 


‘Are you aware, Ida, my love, 
that the Countess has sent you her 
favourite mare Thekla to ride? 
Antonia tells me that the groom 
arrived with her last night; and 
there is a pony out at grass here for 
Antonia’s use. Have you had no 
letter to-day from Dorothea? 

‘I have had a letter from her, 
said Ida. And her voice shook. 

‘Why have you not mentioned 
it? and why have you not shown 
it to me, then, my child? 

‘IT must not.’ 

‘Must not? Ah! the time was 
when there was no such thing as a 
secret from Aunt Kitty. But Aunt 
Kitty is nothingnow. No; Ihave 
long felt it. Her place in your 
heart is filled up by others, and she 
is driven quite away. It is no 
matter indeed now what Aunt 
Kitty thinks or what she feels. She 
is never consulted, never thought 
of, and never considered—a mere 
cipher—a useless bit of old.furni- 
ture and foolish rubbish. Poor 
grey-headed worn-out Aunt Kitty! 
her day is done,’ 
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Her soft heart was melted at this 
picture of her own decay, and tears 
trickled down. 

For the first time in her life Ida 
was untouched by her aunt’s dis- 
tress; for the first time in her life 
she thought her extremely unrea- 
sonable and unkind; and she re- 
plied in the tone of anger. 

‘What is the matter? What is 
all this about? And what have I 
done that you should complain of 
me? I have not withheld from 
you any confidence of my own. 
And what right have you to com- 
plain of the Countess if she ex- 
cludes you? Why should you wish 
for her secrets? and what is she to 
you? Why, you have never thought 
well of her; you have scarcely 
even liked her. And how can you 
wish me to betray atrust? I think 
it is I who should complain, when 
you are adding trouble to my share, 
which is quite large enough already. 
Do you think this confidence is a 
subject of envy ’—do you think 
my letter a possession to be longed 
for? If you do, I will tell you, 
then, that I take no delight in it— 
that to me this enviable communi- 
cation is a burthen and a misery— 
oh! it is a curse, a curse! 

‘Ida, my child, what a word from 
your mouth. You are indeed al- 
tered.’ 

‘Aunt Kitty! Aunt Kitty! why 
do you choose this moment to re- 
proach me, and literally about no- 
thing? I have enough, and too 
much to bear.’ 

* | do not reproach you, my child; 
far from it. But I see and feel that 
you have left off loving me,’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Ida, petulantly, 
breaking from her, ‘if you will 
have it so, let it be ; anything rather 
than storm and discussion.’ 

She left the room, leaving her 
aunt in a sad astonishment. After 
a short interval of silent wonder, 
Miss Conway, not wont to indulge 
in meditation or gloom, habitually 
active and cheerful, had recourse 
to her favourite resource, a walk 
among the flowers, and then she 
learned from the servants that Miss 
Ida had ordered her horse and was 
gone out to ride, 


Gone without a word! So un- 
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was wont to come to her with a 
soft caress and a tender parting 
word before every little expedition ; 
and now she had given her own 
orders, and she was gone without 
even saying whither or for how 
long—without saying anything. 
The comparison of the present with 
the past sorely grieved Aunt Kitty ; 
and she had no one to speak to, no 
one to feel for her, in this desolate 
old place. Her heart was sinking. 
The old had feelings, she said to 
herself, as well as the young; but 
the young took no thought of them, 
and they might as well be under 
the earth, and at rest. Poor Aunt 
Kitty ! her life was clouding over, 
and she began to think that she 
had been accustomed too much to 
indulge Ida—that she had too con- 
stantly yielded to all her wishes— 
that she had petted her till she had 
made her ungrateful. She thought 
so, but it was too late to think so 
now ; and her sudden resolution to 
assume an entirely new demeanour, 
and to assert her own rights with a 
new spirit, was a resolution that 
proceeded from the very weakness 
of her character, and that was not 
likely to be carried on with any 
perseverance or success. It not un- 
requently happens that in a time 
of calamity small grievances add 
themselves in this way to great 
ones, and teasing vexations crowd 
upon the grieved heart. The af- 
fections that might console become 
themselves a source of torment ; 
and true friends are divided. 

Ida now passed into a different 
mood; passed out of an indolent 
torpor into an incessant activity. 
It became impossible to her to 
remain quiet for a minute. There 
were rapid walks over the plains in 
the early morning, and long, hot 
rides in’ the afternoon. She took 
Antonia with her, remembering her 
promise. They rode silently and 
fast, beating time as it were to 
Ida’s impetuous, hurried thoughts, 
And when they galloped away 
from the castle gate, as the horses’ 
hoofs sounded through the old 
paved court, there, under the 
pointed archway, stood a solitary 
figure, watching their disappear- 
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ance, sighing when they departed, 
but making no complaint. Aunt 
Kitty's days were long and 
lonely. 

Ida did not see this. She saw 
nothing but the trouble of her own 
soul. Her sight was darkened, and 
her heart was closed. <A sense of 
weight was upon her; and there 
seemed little room for hope. The 
swift pace to which she urged her 
horse exhausted her; there was no 
spirit in the air to revive her spirit’s 
heaviness, there was no breeze 
stirring, and she sat tired and still 
there in the bosom of the hills that 
she had crossed those wide, flat 
plains so eagerly to reach. The 
little Antonia was by her side, her 
happy senses stirring with an 
untold joy, rising into a glad 
unquestioned buoyancy under the 
influence of the soft nature that 
smiled upon her. The silent air 
was sweet with the perfume of the 
wild flowers decorating those fair 
hill sides ; and luxuriant soft moss, 
and tall grass, green and fresh, 
clothed their moist feet; further 
on, rose stiffand harsh, imprisoning 
the view, high granite rocks ; and 
from their rough hold leapt with 
eager bound a light cascade, deli- 
cate and daring, making its escape 
from that grim durance with a 
resolute, swift dart, with no halt- 
ings, doubts, or delayings, deter- 
minate, strong, and successful: an 
airy grace, a feminine charm, 
belonged to it; a quick feminine 
energy, a light feminine loveliness, 
and, it might be also, a feminine 
caprice. Antonia watched its 
movements with longing eyes. 

‘What a pretty waterfall; oh, 
Ida, how I should like to be able 
to jump like that 

‘Yes,’ said Ida, ‘it jumps very 
well ; you see it is restless, Antonia, 
as we are. What an eager dart to 
get away from the first home, 
happy enough afterwards, one 
would think, gliding on quietly 
here under the shelter of these soft 
green hills, with these pretty trees 
stooping down and stretching out 
their arms over it so kindly; but 
the discontented spirit struggles 
and frets, and will find its way out 
to go on further,’ 
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‘Where to? asked Antonia, with 
a child’s deep trusting interest. 

‘Do you not remember that 
bridge we crossed? there, you can 
see it now between the trees; 
underneathit, you know, the stream 
rolled very full, and strong, and 
loud, just as if it were remonstrat- 
ing with the obstacles coming in 
the way and interfering with its 
progress on to that great shining 
river, which it reaches at last after 
many long efforts, and then melts 
away and dies, sinks into a big 
cold grave.’ 

‘Is that a fable, Ida? 

‘No, it is a truth.’ 

‘I think it is too pretty and 
sentimental for truth, and you have 
invented it, clever creature that 
you are. Oh, but look at those 
red berries; I must pick them; 
and you come with me!’ 

Ida rose, and they went on 
together, climbing, exploring, 
racing, till the little girl grew hot, 
and faint, and hungry; and Ida 
was alarmed to see her pale and 
weary. They had tied their horses 
up to a tree, and now they mounted 
again, Ida promising to ride more 
gently, and to stop at the little 
village beyond the bridge on to the 
right, and there to ask for some 
bread and milk, in this way sooth- 
ing her little sister, who was 
inclining to tears, and fretting 
because they were so far from 
home. When they reached the 
village, Ida was struck with its 
beauty. There was an air of clean 
comfort about it that reminded her 
of England ; and the sun, veiled in 
a hot mist before, now threw aside 
his cloudy covering, and poured out 
a stream of mellow, pleasant light 
upon the group of cottages. The 
sound of song in a devotional 
strain, solemn and sweet, rose upon 
the air, and as she drew nearer to its 
source, she discerned such full, 
round, ringing, high notes as belong 
only to the voices of young boys. 
Presently she saw gathered under 
the shade of an acacia tree just 
outside a pretty cottage, only 
a little more ornamented and 
newer than those about it, and 
distinguished by the word Schul- 
haus inscribed over its porch,—a 
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circle of young children, and a 
lady in the midst who held a book, 
apparently of hymns, in her hand, 
and who was evidently teaching. 
At the sight of strangers on 
horseback, the children looked up, 
and stopped their singing; their 
attention was distracted, and they 
began to make their comments on 
the new comers in tones that were 
not discreet. But a gesture from 
the teacher silencéd them ; and Ida 
now rode up to this lady, and 
addressing her in German, told her 
how hungry her little sister was, 
and how tired, and asked if she 
could obtain for her sume refresh- 
ment, 

‘You shall have some immedi- 
ately,’ replied the Jady in German 
also, but betraying to Ida’s ear a 
foreign accent ; ‘and pray come in 
and rest.’ 

Ida dismounted, jumped Antonia 
down from her pony, and. entered 
the school-room with an interest 
that deepened as her eye took in 
the details of the scene, and as a re- 
membrance came over her of Aunt 
Kitty’s pet school at Hollybrook, 
where, while she taught and praised 
—for Aunt Kitty’s teaching was 
all encouragement—Reginald and 
herself so often stood by lovingly, 
hand in hand, to listen. There was 
some shadow of a_ resemblance, 
she thought, between this room and 
that ; there was something in the 
arrangement of benches and desks, 
something in the shape of the win- 
dow, something in the decoration 
of the walls, that brought Holly- 
brook school to her mind. Upon 
the wall facing the window a few 
pictures were hung in plain wooden 
frames, and she went to inspect 
them, while Antonia sat down 
eagerly to the meal provided for 
her. A_ holly tree, carefully 
painted, was the subject of one, 
the two others were lithographed 
portraits, the one representing the 
Countess Rosenberg, and the 
other Ernest Wertheim ; and now 
a growing certainty that the resem- 
blance between the two school- 
rooms was no chance, but a design, 
and the design of a heart whose 
impulses were once all her own, 
touched her tender thought, and 
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led it back to those lamented days. 
A consciousness of the present con- 
fused and marred the image of the 
past, and she stood still and listless 
in a sad abstraction; but the 
teacher drew near, and it became 
necessary to rouse herself. 

‘Those portraits, madam,’ said 
the lady, still speaking German, 
‘are most dear to us, though not 
first-rate likenesses. We have 
indeed much reason to love them, 
for the Count Ernest Wertheim 
and the Countess Rosenberg are 
the generous patrons of our little 
school, indeed I may say of our 
whole village. They are so kind 
and benevolent, so just too. They 
give up much time and thought to 
us; and the Count is so good, so 
very good, that he never forgets 
us; an admirable young man, oh! 
he is surely the best of men.’ 

Ida looked very attentively at 
the portraits on the wall, while the 
teacher was speaking ; but presently 
gathering up her courage with a 
resolute effort, she turned and 
faced her, and calmly asked— 

‘What, then, is the name of this 
village? 

* Gernsdorf,’ 

Gernsdorf — how many faded 
thoughts revived in Ida’s mind at 
the name. It brought back the time 
of Ernest’s absence from Badheim, 
when scandal had occupied its busy 
tongue about him, when she had 
so often, and perhaps so indiscreet- 
ly, risen up in his defence ; when 
Gernsdorf, his school, his reforming 
movement, and a veiled lady had 
been so frequently the subjects of 
comment ; and now she was struck 
with the pale, wasted beauty of the 
face she looked at, for the bonnet 
and veil that had been worn out- 
side the house, were laid down. 
This, then, was the teacher of the 
school of Gernsdorf. The village 
was the property of the Graf; the 
school had on built by Ernest, 
and here stood before her that 
veiled lady with whom he was said 
to hold long private conferences, 
and who was a subject of suspicion 
to his father. This fair, delicate 
woman, with manners so modest, 
so gentle, and engaging. The 
teacher felt that Ida’s look was 
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fixed upon her, and she blushed, 
Ida had never, as before told, 
given any serious belief to the 
rumours that vice and idleness had 
set afloat concerning this lady’s 
relation to Ernest Wertheim, and 
her manner and countenance were 
calculated to remove any unfavour- 
able impression, if even such had 
before existed. But yet it was 
impossible not to feel a great 
curiosity as to her history. It 
seemed that there was some kind 
of mystery attached to her, and her 
speech was certainly not that of a 
German. Ida resolved that she 
would find out the secret. 

‘Pray excuse me,’ said she, ‘if I 
seem impertinent, but I have heard 
of you before. 1 have heard that 
you are a great musician; and I 
am so very fond of music myself, 
that I have a natural sympathy 
with anybody who is distinguished 
in that way. It strikes me that 
your accent and your look are not 
quite German, will you tell me if I 
am right in supposing you to be an 
Englishwoman? 

‘Tam an Englishwoman,’ replied 
the teacher, speaking English now, 
but she spoke briefly, with evident 
reluctance, and with an agitation 
that sought to hide itself, turned 
away immediately to occupy her- 
self with one of the children. 

Ida’s interest grew stronger, and 
she was bent on renewing her in- 
vestigations, but she was inter- 
rupted by Antonia, who hastily 
finishing a last mouthful of bread, 
now ran to her with great eager- 
ness, as the possessor of important 
news. 

‘Ida, Ida, what do you think? 
This is Count Ernest’s birthday ; 
he has been here this morning 
giving prizes to the children, and 
he is actually in the village now.’ 

Ida started at the intelligence ; 
her excitement could not be con- 
cealed ; her colour rose and fell ; 
her footing seemed insecure, and 
she sat down on a bench and tried 
to find composure. The teacher 
observed her silently, and pre- 
sently approaching her, said, 

‘If you can wait here, madam, 
for a quarter of an hour, you will 
see Count Ernest; he is gone to 
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visit a poor blind woman in whom 
he takes great interest, but before 
he leaves our village he is coming 
back to hear the children sing our 
favourite hymn.’ 

Ida rose abruptly from her seat. 

‘Thank you, said she, in a hur- 
ried manner; ‘no, I have stayed 
here too long, much too long as it 
is. Antonia, quick, we have not a 
moment to lose. Quick, my child, 
quick, Oh, never mind your hat- 
strings.’ 

‘But I must, Ida. 
knot.’ 

‘Never mind the knot, I tell 
you we have no time to lose; it is 
ian it is late” .« 

Antonia ran to mount her pony, 
her gloves half on, and her hat so 
tightly fastened under her chin 
that it hurt her. The teacher fol- 
lowed her, smiling as she untied 
the knot for her, and seated her 
comfortably in her saddle. Ida, 
meanwhile, had with great haste 
mounted Thekla, yet only just in 
time to escape, for a cry from the 
school children of ‘ Count Ernest, 
Count Ernest,’ now made itself 
heard. 

‘ Here he is, said the teacher. 

And Thekla was surprised by a 
touch of the whip much sharper 
than she was accustomed to. Ida 
was galloping fast away from him 
whom not many weeks back she 
would have gone so fast to meet, 
when Ernest reached the door of 
the school house; but the little 
Antonia, still troubled with some 
of her equipments, was not quite 
ready, and at the sight of the 
Count, with the natural impulse of 
a child’s affection, she waved her 
little hand to greet him. 

He recognised the two figures 
with the utmost astonishment. He 
was moved to a high degree; he 
ran to Antonia, caught her in his 
arms, and pressed her to him, 
speaking many words of endear- 
ment with a passionate and indis- 
tinct eagerness. 

‘But let me go,’ the child ex- 
claimed, ‘let me go, Count Ernest, 
dear Ernest ; see, Ida is getting on 
so far away. Oh, I shall be left 
behind, I shall be left behind. Do 
whip the pony for me and make it 
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go on, quick, quick ; Ida is always 
in such a hurry now. I know she 
will never wait, she never does.’ 

Ernest pressed one more kiss 
upon the child’s pretty, pouting 
lips, once more strained her against 
his heart, and _ then complied with 
her request. The pony exerted his 
powers with a new energy at the 
well-known touch, and as Ida 
meanwhile slackened her speed, 
Antonia was soon by her side. 
While she drew up close to her, 
Ida, with an involuntary move- 
ment looked back, and there she 
saw the man whom her heart could 
recognise at any distance, though 
all details of form were indistinct, 
standing still by the acacia tree 
outside the school porch, his hand 
uplifted to his brow, shading his 
eyes from the sun’s strong light, 
and looking after her. Was it be- 
cause he saw her movement that 
he now turned away and went back 
into the school-room ? 

‘Ida,’ said Antonia, ‘why did 
you not stay to speak to Count 
Ernest? Iam sure he wanted to 
speak to you, and you might have 
waited just one minute, you know.’ 

‘But I had no wish at all to 
speak to Count Ernest,’ said Ida, 
in failing tones. 

‘No wish at all—why not? He 
is so good; and I know you told 
me once that I ought to know how 
very good he was ; that I ought to 
like him so much better than Cap- 
tain Warburton ; that I ought to 
love him very dearly, you said, 
because Reginald had loved him so 
much,’ 

Poor Ida! When she turned 
her back on Ernest she felt strong 
and brave; but now that he was 
quite gone her spirit began to 
give way. It was hard to turn 
from him so, and he might have 
had something to say to her. How 
the teacher had praised him.’ But 
itewas no wonder, for who else had 
qualities like his? The child, her 
sister, recalled to her her own great 
exclusive love as it had once been; 
and now, when they were divided, 
when it would be best to forget 
it, all those childish comments were 
galling and irritating to her, and 
she averted her face and rode on 
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fast. But when they halted ata 
stream that crossed their path, 
Antonia began again. 

‘What is the matter, Ida, have 
I made you angry? You have not 
spoken a word to me, and you have 
kept on looking away from me all 
this time.’ 

Ida turned and looked her full 
in the face, and then Antonia saw 
an expression which, child as she 
was, struck her to the heart, and in 
accents painful as her countenance, 
her sister spoke,— 

‘Well then, Antonia, why do you 
speak to me of Reginald? Do you 
not know it is more than I can 
bear ? 

In this reply Ida was seeking a 
screen for her true feelings, de- 
signed perhaps as much for herself 
as for Antonia, hoping in a manner 
to mask the inner emotion even 
from her own penetration. Antonia 
received it with the simplicity of 
nine years old. 

‘Oh, Ida, I did not know. Iam 
very sorry—so sorry; but I am 
sure you used to speak of him 
yourself often.’ 

‘Yes, I know I used; but we are 
not always the same. We cannot 
always have the same courage. I 
am not so strong now,and I cannot. 
You know, Antonia, he was every- 
thing tome. We were so near in 
age. We had all our lessons toge- 
ther and all our play. We were 
never apart except when he was at 
school, and once for a few months 
abroad. He never could think 
anything that Idid wrong, he took 
such care of me. He seemed so 
proud of me; and he used to say— 
do you not remember, Antonia? 
—he used to say he never should 
marry till he found a woman like 
me. No one else—no one else— 
oh, no, no, no—no one else has 
ever cared for me as he did, and I 
shall never see him again—never in 
this life. Life is too long, Antonia. 
Oh, I think life is much too long.’ 

The little girl was frightened. 
She did not understand ; she was 
awed by her sister’s emotion, and 
she remained still and dumb till 
the convulsion of her tears 
subsided, when they resumed their 
ride without any further con- 
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versation. Yet every minute was 
full to Ida’s mind : thought packed 
on thought, pain pressed on pain, 
the sound of many voices in her 
ears, changing scenes, varied dia- 
logues, the future imagined and 
feared, the past as it was and as 
it might have been—these things 
alternately rose and sank before 
her senses, not dimly, dizzily, or 
vaguely, but with a piercing dis- 
tinctness, each figure vivid, each 
sound clear, pictured as strongly 
as in a fervent dream of the night, 
and as completely deluding the 
senses, until a movement of her 
horse breaking the monotony of 
his trot—a stumble over a stone in 
the road—startled her from this 
deep abstraction, and she looked 
round, and then perceived that the 
scene through which she moved 
held no just relation with the 
images of her mind. Thus the 
vision was broken and that mul- 
titudinous society was dispersed, 
leaving behind as its echo only 
one tone of disappointment and 
distress. 

Evening was coming on, and the 
unfriendly dusk strode over the 
plains ; the fair country faded, the 
green woods disappeared in a dark 
horror, the bright river rolled away 
in dismal mist at his approach, the 
warm air grew moist and cold, 
shivering at his embrace, but Ida 
was hardly conscious of a change 
in nature, which seemed merely the 
reflection of her own sensations. 
The growing dimness and vagueness 
of the objects about her, the vast- 
ness and the solitude, the gradual 
emptying of the scene, made the 
more room for her own thought, 
and she loved it. But the little 
Antonia felt afraid, and coming up 
very close, whispered, 

‘Ida, Ida, are we far from home? 

‘No, not very. Hark! do you 
hear that clock striking? It is the 
tower-clock of Wertheimburg.’ 

‘Shall we soon be there? 

‘Yes, soon. See, Antonia—look 
where the moon is coming up 
behind that heavy cloud. We must 
ride on fast, my darling. I did not 
mean to be so late. I did not 
mean to go so far. I never meant 
to go to Gernsdorf.’ 
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It was true that Ida had merely 
intended to explore some of -the 
country between Wertheimburg 
and Badheim. She had heard of 
Gernsdorf as in the neighbour- 
hood of Wertheimburg, but she 
had not before identified its posi- 
tion. 

When Wertheimburg was reached 
at length, and their horses’ hoofs 
sounded again through that ancient 
paved court, Ida whispered to 
Antonia, 

‘Do not speak at all to anybody 
here of Count Ernest. I will tell 
you why another time.’ 

And Antonia nodded her head in 
token of obedience. 

Karl, Wertheim’s steward, had 
come out to meet them. Eugenie, 
their own faithful old servant, was 
by his side. There was serious 
apprehension in the household, and 
Aunt Kitty stood in the archway, 
watching. Ida quickly dismounted 
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and threw herself into her arms. 
Her heart smote her now, when 
she saw that anxious face. 

‘You are safe, then? said Miss 
Conway, with a sigh of relief, and 
she was speedily employed in 
making everything comfortable, 
and much more lavish of caresses 
than of reproaches, for the season 
of severity had been both sterile 
and short with her, and soft in- 
dulgence had resumed its course. 

Ida was thought to look pale and 
overtasked, and was advised, 
timidly advised, to retire early to 
bed. The advice was ostensibly 
adopted ; but while the unhappy 
child was supposed to be asleep, 
she was, with a hot parched hand, 
writing to Dorothea—writing coun- 
sel, exhortation, entreaty, fervently 
and lovingly. It was a long letter, 
and night was far advanced before 
it was finished ; but after its com- 
pletion Ida slept soundly. 


TO A DEAD HOPE. 


LE still, lie deep and still, 
O my dead hope! my withered flower! 
Bright nursling of a short spring hour! 
Thus thine untimely grave I fill, 
And treading in the sullen clay, 


Prison thee down with a roof of stone, 

And leave thee in thy shroud alone, 
Turning, with foot resolved, away, 
To the sound of thy funeral knell— 
‘Farewell! utterly farewell!’ 


Now skep, for ever sleep; 
For should thy ghost arise, and glide 
With its smile and its whisper to my side, 
My rebel soul must fail to keep, 
Against the magic of thy beauty, 
Its faith with self, its league with duty ; 
But, in thy burial garments clad, 
Would force thee back to life and me; 
Or, if too strong a fate forbad, 
Would choose a living death with thee ; 
Would madly follow to share thy doom 
In the dust and the shame of the hopeless tomb ; 
Therefore I ring so stern a knell,— 


‘ Utterly, utterly farewell.’ 
VOL, LXILL, NO, CCCLXXIV. 
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Lie still till I am still. 
When to thine image I am cold, 
When the bosom which fostered thee is old, 
When my heart has forgotten its restless thrill, 
If this, which seems so strange, may be,— 
Then will I dare, in leisure hours, 
Beside this grave, to muse on thee ; 
And I will strew it with late flowers ; 
And thy dim spirit shall be free 
From its long prison to arise 
And flit before my tearless eyes. 
But until then obey thy knell,— 
‘ Buried hope, farewell, farewell.’ 


In thy young beauty sleep! 
What Time, the prover, might have shown 
I cannot tell. Thou mightst have sown 
What it were bitterness to reap. 
Thine infant smiles might have grown 
Into a cunning, baleful guest,— 
Into a giant fierce and strong, 
A power of tyranny and wrong 
To crush the life from its nurse’s breast. 
But now in love and honour rest, 

Only, while I ring thy knell. 

I will believe ’tis wise, ’tis well 

To say thus utterly—Farewell ! 

E. Hinxmay. 
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CONCERNING SOLITARY DAYS. 


ET me look back, this New 

Year’s time, over nine years, 
Let me try to revive again the 
pervading atmosphere of the days 
when [ used to live entirely alone. 
All days crush up into very little 
in the perspective. The months 
and years which were long as the 
passed over, are but a hand-breadt 
im remembrance, Five or ten years 
may be packed away into a very 
little corner in your mind ; and in 
the case of a man brought up from 
childhood in a large family, who 
spends no more than three or four 
years alone before he again sees a 
Smell beginning to surround 
him, I think those lonely years 
seem especially short in the re- 
trospect. Yet possibly in these he 
may have done some of the best 
work of his life; and possibly none, 
of all the years he has seen, have 
woduced so great an impression on 
his character and on his tempera- 
ment. And the impression left may 
be most diverse in nature. I have 
known a man remarkably gentle, 
kind, and sympathetic; always 
anxious to say a pleasant and en- 
couraging word; discerning by a 
wonderful intuition whenever he 
had presented a view or made a 
remark that had caused pain to the 
most sensitive, and eager to efface 
the painful feeling; and I have 
thought that in all this I could 
trace the result of his having lived 
entirely alone for many years. I 
have known a man insufferably 
arrogant, conceited, and __seli- 
opinionated; another morbidly 
suspicious and ever nervously 
anxious; another conspicuously 
devoid of common sense; and in 
each of these I have thought I 
could trace the result of a lonely 
life. But indeed it depends so en- 
tirely on the nature of the material 
subjected to the mill what the 
result turned off shall be, that it is 
hard to say of any human being 
what shall be the effect produced 
upon his character by almost any 
discipline you can think of. And 
a solitary life may make a man 
either thoughtful or vacant, either 
humble or conceited, either sympa- 


thetic or selfish, either frank or 
shrinkingly shy. 

Great numbers of educated people 
in this country live solitary lives. 
And bya solitary lifeIdo not mean 
a life in a remote district of coun- 
try with hardly a neighbour near 
but with your house well filled and 
noisy with children’s voices. By a 
solitary life I mean a life in which, 
day after day and week after week, 
you rise in the morning in a silent 
dwelling, in which, save servants, 
there are none but yourself; in 
which you sit down to breakfast 
by yourself, perhaps set yourself to 
your day’s work all alone, then 
dine by yourself, and spend the 
evening & yourself. Barristers 
living in chambers in some cases 
do this; young lads living in 
lodgings, young clergymen in 
country parsonages, old bachelors 
in handsome town houses and 
beautiful country mansions, old 
maids in quiet streets of country 
towns, old ladies onee the centre 
of cheerful families, but whose 
husband and children are gone— 
even dukes in palaces and castles, 
amid a lonely splendour which 
must, one would think, seem dreary 
and ghastly. But you know, my 
reader, we sympathize the most 
completely with that which we 
have ourselves experienced. And 
when I hear people talk of a soli- 
tary life, the picture called up 
before me is that of a young man 
who has always lived as one of a 
household considerable in numbers, 
who gets a living in the Church, 
and who, having no sister to keep 
house for him, goes to it to live 
quite alone. How many of my 
friends have done precisely that! 
Was it not a curious mode of life? 
A thing is not made commonplace 
to your own feeling by the fact 
that hundreds or thousands of 
human beings have experienced 
the very same, And although fifty 
Smiths have done it (all very clever 
fellows), and fifty Robinsons have 
done it (all very commonplace and 
ordinary fellows), one does not feel 
a bit the less interest in recurring to 
that experience which, hackneyed 
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as it may be, is to you of greater 
interest than all other experience, 
in that it is yourown. Drawupa 
thousand men in a row, all dressed 
in the same dark-green uniform of 
the riflemen; and Ido not think 
that their number, or their likeness 
to one another, will cause any but 
the most unthinking to forget that 
each is an individual man as much 
as if he stood alone in the desert ; 
that each has his own ties, cares, 
and character, and that possibly 
each, like to all the rest as he may 
appear to others, is to several 
hearts, or perhaps to one only, the 
one man of all mankind. 

Most clergymen whom I have 
known divide their day very much 
in the same fashion. After break- 
fast they go into their study and 
write their sermon for two or three 
hours ; then they go out and visit 
their sick or make other calls of 
duty for several hours. If they 
have a large parish, they probably 
came to it with the resolution that 
before dinner they should always 
have an hour’s smart walk at least; 
but they soon find that duty en- 
croaches on that hour, and finally 
eats it entirely up, and their duty 
calls are continued till it is time to 
return home to dinner. Don’t you 
remember, my friend, how short a 
time that lonely meal lasted, and 
how very far from jovial the feast 
was? As for me, that I might rest 
my eyes from reading between 
dinner and tea (a thing much to 
be desired in the case of every 
scholar), [ hardly ever failed, save 
for a few weeks of midwinter, to 
go out in the twilight and have a 
walk—a_ solitary and very slow 
walk. My hours, you see, were 
highly unfashionable. I walked 
from half-past five to half-past six: 
that was my after-dinner walk. It 
was Always the same. It looks 
somewhat dismal to recall, Do you 
ever find, in looking back at some 
great trial or mortification you have 
passed through, that you are pity- 
ing yourself as if you were another 
person? I do not mean to say that 
those walks were a trial. On the 
contrary, they were always an en- 
joyment—a subdued quiet enjoy- 
ment, as are the enjoyments of 
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solitary folk. Still, now looking 
back, it seems to me as if I were 
watching some one else going out 
in the cold February twilight, and 
walking from half-past five to half- 
vast six. I think I see a human 
ool wearing a very thick and 
rough great-coat, got forthese walks, 
and never worn on any other occa- 
sion, walking very slowly, bearing 
an extremely thick oak walking- 
stick (I have it-yet) by the shore of 
the bleak grey sea. Only on the 
beach did I ever bear that stick ; 
and by many touches of the sand 
it gradually wore down till it be- 
came too short for use. I see the 
human being issuing from the door 
of a little parsonage (not the one 
where there are magnificent beeches 
and rich evergreens and climbing 
roses), and always waiting at the 
door for him there was a friendly 
dog, a terrier, with very short legs 
and a very long back, and shagg 

to that degree that at a cursory 
glance it was difficult to decide 
which was his head and which 
his tail. Ah, poor old dog, you are 
grown very stiff and lazy now, and 
time has not mellowed your tem- 
per. Even then it was somewhat 
doubtful. Not that you ever offered 
to bite me; but it was most un- 
lucky, and it looked most invidious, 
that occasion when you rushed out 
of the gate and severely tore the 
garments of the dissenting minis- 
ter! But he was a worthy man: 
and I trust that he never supposed 
that upon that day you acted by 
my instigation. You were very 
active then; and so few faces did 
you see (though a considerable 
town was within a few hundred 
yards), that the appearance of one 
made you rush about and bark 
tremendously. Cross a field, pass 
through a hedgerow of very 
scrubby and stunted trees, cross a 
railway by a path on the level, 
go on by a dirty track on its 
further side; and you come 
upon the sea shore. It is a level, 
sandy beach ; and for a mile or two 
inland the ground is level, and the 
soil ungenial. There are sandy 
downs, thinly covered with coarse 
grass, Trees will hardly grow; the 
few trees there are, are cut down 
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by the salt winds from the Atlantic. 
The land view, in a raw twilight of 
early spring, is dreary beyond 
description ; but looking across the 
sea, there is a magnificent view of 
mountain peaks, And if you turn 
in another direction, and look along 
the shore, you will see a fine hill 
rising from the sea and running 
inland, at whose base there flows a 
beautiful river, which pilgrims 
come hundreds of miles to visit. 
How often, O sandy beach, have 
these feet walked slowly along you! 
And in these years of such walks, 
I did not meet or see in all six 
human beings. A good many years 
have passed since | saw that dismal 
beach last ; I dare say it would look 
very strange now. The only excite- 
ment of those walks consisted in 
sending the dog into the sea, and 
in making him run after stones. 
How tremendously he ran; what 
tiger-like bounds he made, as he 
overtook the missile! Just such 
walks, my friends, many of you 
have taken. Homunes estis, nd 


then you have walked into your 
dwelling again, walked into your 
study, had tea in solitude, spent 


the evening alone in reading and 
writing. You have got on in life, 
let it be hoped ; but you remember 
well the aspect and arrangement of 
the room; you remember where 
stood tables, chairs, candles; you 
remember the pattern of the grate, 
often vacantly studied. I think 
every one must look back with 
great interest upon such days. 
Life was in great measure before 
ou, What you might do with it. 
‘or anything you knew then, you 
might be a great genius; whereas 
if the world, even ten years later, 
has not yet recognised you as 
a great genius, it is all but certain 
that it never will recognise you as 
such at all. And through those 
long winter evenings, often pro- 
longed far into the night, not only 
did you muse on many problems, 
social, philosophical, and religious, 
but you pictured out, I dare say, 
your future life, and thought of 
many things which you hoped to 
do and to be. 

A very subdued mood of thought 
and feeling, I think, creeps gradu- 
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ally over a man living such a 
solitary life. I mean a man who 
has been accustomed to a house 
with many inmates. There is 
something odd in the look of an 
apartment in which hardly a word 
iseverspoken. If you speak while 
by yourself, it is in a very low tone ; 
and though you may smile, I don’t 
think any sane man could often 
laugh heartily while by himself. 
Think of a life in which, while at 
home, there is no talking and no 
laughing. Why, one distinctive 
characteristic of rational man is 
cut off when laughing ceases, Man 
is the only living creature that 
laughs with the sense of enjoyment. 
I have heard, indeed, of the laugh- 
ing hyena; but my information 
respecting it is mainly drawn from 
Shakspeare, who was rather a 
great philosopher and poet than a 
great naturalist. ‘I will laugh like 
a hyen,’ says that great man ; and 
as these words are spoken as a 
threat, I.apprehend the laughter in 
question is of an unpleasant and 
unmirthful character. But to re- 
turn from such deep thoughts, let 
it be repeated, that the entire mood 
of the solitary man is likely to be 
a sobered and subdued one. Even 
if hopeful and content, he will 
never be in high spirits. The 
highest degree in the scale he will 
ever reach, may be that of quiet 
lightheartedness ; and that will 
come seldom. Jollity, or exhilar- 
ation, is entirely a social thing. I 
do not believe that even Sydney 
Smith could have got into one of 
his rollicking veins when alone, 
He enjoyed his own jokes, and 
laughed at them with extraordinary 
zest ; but he enjoyed them because 
he thought others were enjoying 
them too, Why, you would be 
terrified that your friend’s mind 
was going, if before entering his 
room you heard such a peal of 
merriment from within, as would 
seem a most natural thing were 
two or three cheerful companions 
together. And gradually that 
chastened, subdued stage comes, in 
which a man can sit for half-an- 
hour before the fire as motionless 
as marble ; even a man who in the 
society of others is in ceaseless 
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movement. It is an odd feeling, 
when you find that you yourself, 
once the most restless of living 
creatures, have come to this. 1 
dare say Robinson Crusoe often sat 
for two or three hours together in 
his cave, without stirring hand or 
foot. The vital principle grows 
weak when isolated. You must 
have a number of embers together 
to make a warm fire; separate them, 
and they will soon go out and grow 
cold. And even so, to have brisk, 
conscious, vigorous life, you must 
have a number of lives together. 
They keep each other warm. They 
encourage and support each other. 

I dare say the solitary man, sitting 
at the close of a long evening by 
his lonely fireside, has sometimes 
felt as though the flame of life had 
sunk so low that a very little thing 
would be enough to put it out 
altogether. From the motionless 
limbs, from the unstrung hands, it 
seemed as though vitality had 
ebbed away, and. barely kept its 
home in the feeble heart. At such 
a time, some sudden blow, some 
not very violent shock, would 
suffice to quench the spark for ever. 
Reading the accounts in the news- 
papers of the cold, hunger, and 
misery which our poor soldiers 
suffered in the Crimea, have you 
not thought at such a time that a 
hundredth part of that would have 
been enough to extinguish you ? 
Have you not wondered at the 
tenacity of material life, and at the 
desperate grasp with which even 
the most wretched cling to it? Is 
it worth the beggar’s while, in the 
snow-storm, to struggle on through 
the drifting heaps towards the 
town eight miles off, where he may 
find a morsel of food to half- -appease 
his hunger, and a stone stair to 
sleep in during the night? Have 
not you thought, in hours when 
you were conscious of that shrink- 
ing of life into its smallest compass 
—that retirement of it from the 
confines of its territory, of which 
we have been thinking—that in 
that beggar’s place you would keep 
up the fight no longer, but creep 
into some quiet corner, and there 
lay yourself down and sleep away 
into forgetfulness? I do not say 
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that the feeling is to be approved, 
or that it can in any degree bear 
being reasoned upon ; but I ask 
such readers as have led solitary 
lives, whether they have not some- 
times feltit? Itis but the subdued 
feeling which comes of loneliness 
carried out to its last development. 
It .is the highest degree of that 
influence which manifests itself in 
slow steps, in subdued tones of 
voice, in motionless musings beside 
the fire. 


Another consequence of a lonely 
life in the case of many men, is an 
extreme sensitiveness to impres- 
sions from external nature. In the 
absence of other companions of a 
more energetic character, the scenes 
amid which you live produce an 
effect on you which they would fail 
to produce if you were surrounded 
by human friends, It is the rule 
in nature, that the stronger impres- 
sion makes you unconscious of the 
weaker. If you had charged with 
the Six Hundred, you would not 
have remarked during the charge 
that one of your sleeves was too 
tight. Perhaps in your boyhood, 
a companion of a turn at once 
thoughtful and jocular, offered to 
pull a hair out of your head with- 
out your feeling it. And this he 
accomplished, “by taking hold of 
the doomed hair, and then giving 

ou a knock on the head that 
loceih tears to youreyes. For, 
in the more vivid sensation of that 
knock you never felt the little 
twitch of the hair as it quitted its 
hold. Yes, the stronger impression 
makes you unaware of the weaker, 
And the impression produced either 
upon thought or ielieg by outward 
scenes, is so much weaker than 
that produced by the companion- 
ship of our kind, that in the 
presence of the latter influence, the 
former remains unfelt, even by men 
upon whom it would tell power- 
fully in the absence of another. 
And so it is upon the lonely man 
that skies and mountains, woods 
and fields and rivers, tell with their 
full effect ; it is to him that they 
become a part of life ; it is in him 
that they make the inner shade or 
sunshine, and originate and direct 
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the processes of the intellect. You 
go out to take a walk with a friend: 
you get into a conversation that 
interests and engrosses you. And 
thus engrossed, you hardly remark 
the hedges between which you 
walk, or the soft outline of dis- 
tant summer hills. After the 
first half-mile, you are proof 
against the influence of the dull 
December sky, or the still October 
woods. But when you go out for 
your solitary walk, unless your 
mind be very much preoccupied 
indeed, your feeling and mood are 
at the will of external nature. And 
after a few hundred yards, unless 
the matter which was in your mind 
at starting be of a very worrying 
and painful character, you begin 
gradually to take your tone from 
the sky above you, and the ground 
on which you tread. You hear the 
birds, which, walking witha sympa- 
thetic companion, you would never 
have noticed. You feel the whole 
spirit of the scene, whether cheerful 
or gloomy, gently pervading you, 
and sinking into your heart. I[ do 


not know how far all this, continued 
through months or years of com- 


parative loneliness, may perma- 
nently affect character; we can stand 
a great deal of kneading without 
being lastingly affected, either for 
better or worse ; but there can be 
no question at all, that in a solitary 
life nature rises into a real com- 
panion, producing upon our present 
mood a real effect. As more articu- 
late and louder voices die away 
upon our ear, we begin to hear the 
whisper of trees, the murmur of 
brooks, the song of birds, with a 
distinctness and a meaning not 
known before. 

The influence of nature on most 
minds is likely to be a healthful 
one; still, it is not desirable to 
allow that influence to become too 
strong. And there is a further in- 
fluence which is felt in a solitary 
life, which ought never to be per- 
mitted to gain the upper hand. I 
mean the influence of our own 
mental moods, It is not expedient 
to lead too subjective a life. We 
look at all things, doubtless, 
through our own atmosphere ; our 
eyes, to a great extent, make the 
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world they see. And no doubt, 
too, itis the sunshine within the 
breast that has most power to 
brighten ; and the thing that can 
do most to darken is the shadow 
there. Still, it is not fit that these 
mental moods should be permitted 
to arise mainly through the mind’s 
own working. It is not fit thata 
man should watch his mental moods 
as he marks the weather ; and be 
always chronicling that on such a 
day and such another he was in 
high or low spirits, he was kindly- 
disposed or snappish, as the case 
may be. The more stirring influ- 
ence of intercourse with others, 
renders men comparatively heedless 
of the ups and downs of their own 
feelings ; change of scenes and faces, 
conversation, business engage- 
ments, may make the day a lively 
or a depressed one, though they 
rose at morning with a tendency to 
just the opposite thing. But the 
solitary man is apt to look too 
much inward ; and to attach undue 
importance to the fancies and emo- 
tions which arise spontaneously 
within his own breast; many of 
them in great measure the result of 
material causes, And as it is nota 
healthy thing for a man to be 
always feeling his pulse, and fear- 
ing that it shows something amiss ; 
it is not a healthy thing to follow 
the analogous course as regards our 
immaterial health and develop- 
ment. And I cannot but regard 
those religious biographies which 
we sometimes read, in which 
worthy people of little strength of 
character record particularly from 
day to day all theshifting moodsand 
fancies of their minds as regards 
their religious concerns, as calcu- 
lated to do a great deal of mischief. 
It is founded upon a quite mistaken 
notion of the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, that a human being should 
be ever. watching the play of his 
mind, as one might watch the rise 
and fall of the barometer ; and re- 
cording phases of thought and feel- 
ing wh it is easy to see are in 
some cases, and in some degree, at 
least, the result of change of tem- 
perature, of dyspepsia, of deranged 
circulation of the blood, as though 
these were the unquestionable 
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effects of spiritual influence, either 
supernal or infernal, Let us try, 
in the matter of these most solemn 
of all interests, to look more to 
great truths and facts which exist 
quite independently of the impres- 
sion they may for the time produce 
upon us; and less to our own fan- 
ciful or morbid frames and feelings. 


It cannot be denied that, in some 
respects, most men are better men 
alone than in the society of their 
fellows. They are kinder-hearted ; 
more thoughtful ; more pious. I 
have heard a man say that he 
always acted and felt a great deal 
more under the influence of reli- 
gious principle while living in a 
house all by himself for weeks and 
months, than he did when the 
house was filled by a family. Of 
course this isnot sayingmuch forthe 
steadfastness of a man’s Christian 
principle. It is as much as to say 
that he feels less likely to go wrong 
when he is not tempted to go 
wrong. It is as though you said in 
praise of a horse, that he never 
shies when there is nothing to shy 
at. No doubt, when there are no 


little vexatious ‘realities to worry 
you, you will not be worried by 


them. And little vexatious reali- 
ties are doubtless a trial of temper 
and of principle. Living alone, 
your nerves are not jarred by dis- 
cordant voices; you are to a great 
degree free from annoying inter- 
ruptions; and if you be of an 
orderly turn of mind, you are not 
put about by seeing things around 
you in untidy confusion. You do 
not find leaves torn out of books ; 
nor carpets strewn with fragments 
of biscuits ; nor mantelpieces get- 
ting heaped with accumulated rub- 
bish. Sawdust, escaped from 
maimed dolls, is never sprinkled 
upon your table-covers; nor ink 

oured over your sermons; nor 
lame from these compositions cut 
up for patterns for dolls’ dresses. 
There is an audible quiet which 
pervades the house, which is favour- 
able to thought. The first even- 
ings, indeed, which you spent alone 
in it, were almost awful for their 
stillness ; but that sort of nervous 
feeling soon wears off. And then 
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you have no more than the quiet 
in which the mind’s best work 
must be done, in the case of average 
men. 

And there can be little doubt, 
that when you gird up the mind, 
and put it to its utmost stretch, it 
is best that you should be alone, 
Even when the studious man comes 
to have a wife and children, he 
finds it needful that he should have 
his chamber to which he may re- 
tire when he is to grapple with his 
task of head-work ; and he finds it 
needful, as a general rule, to suffer 
no one.to enter that chamber while 
he is at work. It is not without 
meaning that this solitary chamber 
is called a study: the word re- 
minds us that hard mental labour 
must generally be gone through 
when we are alone. Any interrup- 
tion by others breaks the train of 
thought ; and the broken end may 
never be caught again. You re- 
member how Maturin, the drama- 
tist, when he felt himself getting 
into the full tide of composition, 
used to stick a wafer on his fore- 
head, to signify to any member of 
his family who might enter his 
room, that he must not on any 
account be spoken to. You re- 
member the significant arrange- 
ment of Sir Walter’s library, or 
rather study, at Abbotsford; it 
contained one chair, and no more. 
Yes, the mind’s best work, at the 
rate of writing, must be done alone. 
At the speed of talking, the case is 
otherwise. The presence of others 
will then stimulate the mind to 
do its best; I mean to do the best 
it can do at that rate of speed. Talk- 
ing with a clever man, on a sub- 
ject which interests you, your mind 
sometimes produces material which 
is (for you) so good, that you are 
truly surprised at it. And a bar- 
rister, addressing a judge or a jury, 
has to do hard mental work, to 
keep all his wits awake, to strain 
his intellect to the top of its bent, 
in the presence of many; but, at 
the rate of speed at which he does 
this, he does it all the better for 
So with an ex- 
tempore preacher. The eager at- 
tention of some hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures spurs him on (if 
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he be mentally and physically in 
good trim) to do perhaps the very 
best he ever does. I have heard 
more than two or three clergymen 
who preach extempore (that is, 
who trust to the moment for the 
words entirely, for the illustration 
mainly, and for the thought in 
some degree), declare that they 
have sometimes felt quite asto- 
nished at the fluency with which 
they were able to express their 
thoughts, and at the freshness and 
fulness with which thoughts 
crowded upon them, while actually 
addressing a great assemblage of 
people. Of course, such extem- 
poraneous speaking is an uncertain 
thing. It is a hit or a miss) A 
little physical or mental derange- 
ment, and the extempore speaker 
gets on lamely enough; he floun- 
ders, stammers, perhaps breaks 
down entirely. But still, I hold 
that though the extempore speaker 
may think and say that his mind 
often produces extempore the best 
material it ever produces, it is in 
truth only the best material which 
it can produce at the rate of speak- 
img : and though the freshly manu- 
factured article, warm from the 
mind that makes it, may interest 
and impress at the moment, we all 
know how loose, wordy, and un- 
symmetrical such a composition 
always is: and it is unquestionable 
that the very best product of the 
human soul must be turned off, 
not at the rate of speaking, but at 
the much slower rate of writing: 
yes, and oftentimes of writing 
with many pauses between the 
sentences, and long musing over 
individual phrases and words, 
Could Mr. Tennyson have spoken 
off in half-an-hour any one of the 
Idylis of the King? Could he have 
said in three minutes any one of 
the sections of Jn Memoriam ? 
And I am not thinking of the 
mechanical difficulty of composi- 
tion in verse: I am thinking of the 
simple product in thought. Could 
Bacon have extemporized at the 
pace of talking, one of his Essays? 
Or does not Ben Jonson sum u 

just those characteristics which 
extempore composition (even the 
best) entirely wants, when he tells 
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us of Bacon that ‘no man ever 
wrote more neatly, more pressly ; 
nor suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in that he uttered? I 
take it for granted, that the highest 
human composition is that which 
embodies most thought, experience, 
and feeling ; and that must be pro- 
duced slowly and alone. 

And if a man’s whole heart be 
in his work, whether it be to write 
a book, or to paint a picture, or to 
produce a poem, he will be content 
to make his life such as may tend 
to make him do his work best, even 
though that mode of life should 
not be the pleasantest in itself, 
He may say to himself, I would 
rather be a great poet than a very 
cheerful and happy man ; and if to 
lead a very retired and lonely life 
be the likeliest discipline to make 
me a great poet, I shall submit to 
that discipline. You must pay a 
price in labour and self-denial to 
accomplish any great end. When 
Milton resolved to write something 
‘which men should not willingly 
let die,’ he knew what it would cost 
him. It was to be ‘ by labour and 
intent study, which I take to be 
my portion in this life’ When 
Mr. Dickens wrote one of his Christ- 
mas Books, he shut himself up for 
six weeks to do it; he ‘ put his 
whole heart into it, and came out 
again looking as haggard as a 
murderer.’ There is a substratum 
of philosophic truth in Professor 
Aytoun’s brilliant burlesque of 
Firmilian. That gentleman wanted 
to be apoet. And being persuaded 
that the only way to successfully 
describe tragic and awful feelings 
was to have actually felt them, he 
got into all kinds of scrapes of set 
purpose, that he might know what 
were the actual sensations of people 
in like circumstances. Wishing to 
know what are the emotions of a 
murderer, he goes and kills some- 
body. He finds, indeed, that feel- 
ings sought experimentally prove 
not to be the genuine article: still, 
you see the spirit of the true artist, 
content to make any sacrifice to 
attain perfection in his art. The 
highest excellence, indeed, in some 
one department of human exertion 
is not consistent with decent good- 
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ness in all: you dwarf the re- 
maining faculties when you de- 
velop one to abnormal size and 
strength. Thus have men been 
great preachers, but uncommonly 
neglectful parents. Thus have men 
been great statesmen, but omitted 
to pay their tradesmen’s bills. 
Thus men have been great moral 
and social reformers, whose own 
lives stood much in need of moral 
and social reformation. I should 
judge from a portrait I have seen 
of Mr. Thomas Sayers, the cham- 
pion of England, that this eminent 
individual has attended to his phy- 
sical to the neglect of his intellec- 
tual development. His face ap- 
peared deficient in intelligence, 
though his body seemed abundant 
in muscle. And possibly it is better 
to seek to develop the entire nature 
—intellectual, moral, and physical 
—than to push one part of it into 
a prominence that stunts and kills 
the rest. It is better to be a com- 
plete man than to be essentially a 
poet, a statesman, a prize-fighter. 
It is better that a tree should be 
fairly grown all round, than that 
it should send out one tremendous 
branch to the south, and have only 
rotten twigs in every other direc- 
tion ; better, even though that tre- 
mendous branch should be the very 
biggest that ever was seen. Such 
an inordinate growth in a single 
direction is truly morbid. It re- 
minds one of the geese whose 
livers go to form that regal dainty, 
the paté de foie gras, By subjecting 
a goose to a certain manner of life, 
you dwarf its legs, wings, and ge- 
neral muscular development ; but 
you make its liver grow as large as 
itself. I have known human beings 
who practised on their mental 
powers a precisely analogous disci- 
pline. The power of calculating 
in figures, of writing poetry, of 
chess-playing, of preaching ser- 
mons, was tremendous ; but all 
their other faculties were like the 
legs and wings of the fattening 
goose, 

Let us try to be entire human 
beings, round and complete ; and 
if we wish to be so, it is best not 
to live too much alone. The best 
that is in man’s nature taken as a 
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whole is brought out by the society 
of his kind. In one or two respects 
he may be better in solitude, but 
not as the complete man. And 
more especially a good deal of the 
society of little children is much 
to be desired. You will be the 
better for having them about you, 
for listening to their stories, and 
watching their ways. They will 
sometimes interrupt you at your 
work, indeed, but their effect upon 
your moral development will be 
more valuable by a great deal than 
the pages you might have written 
in the time you spent with them, 
Read over the following verses, 
which are among the latest written 
by Longfellow. Ido not expect that 
men who have no children of their 
own will appreciate them duly ; but 
they seem to me among the most 
pleasing and touching which that 
pleasing poet ever wrote. Mise- 
rable solitary beings, see what im- 
proving and softening influences 
you miss! 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall-stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 
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I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeons, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


What shall be said as to the effect 
which a solitary life will produce 
upon a man’s estimate of himself? 
Shall it lead him to fancy himself 
a man of very great importance? 
Or shall it tend to make him under- 
rate himself, and allow inferior men 
of superior impudence to take the 
wall of him? Possibly we have 
all seen each effect follow from a 
too lonely mode of life. Each may 
follow naturally enough. Perhaps 
it is natural to imagine your mental 
stature to be higher than it is, when 
you have no one near with whom 
you may compare yourself. It no 
doubt tends to take down a human 
being from his self-conceit, to find 
himself no more than one of a large 
circle, no member of which is dis- 
posed to pay any special regard to 


his judgment, or in any way to 


yield him precedence. And the 
young man who has come in his 
solitary dwelling to think that he 
is no ordinary mortal, has that non- 
sense taken out of him when he 
goes back to spend some days in 
his father’s house among a lot of 
brothers of nearly his own age, who 
are generally the very last of the 
race to believe in any man. But 
sometimes the opposite effect comes 
of the lonely life. You grow anx- 
ious, nervous, and timid; you lose 
confidence in yourself, in the ab- 
sence of any who may back up 
your failing sense of your own im- 
portance. You would like to shrink 
into a corner, and to slip quietly 
through life unnoticed. And all 
this without affectation, without 
the least latent feeling that per- 
haps you are not so very insignifi- 
cant after all. Yet, even where 
men have come well to understand 
how infinitely little they are as 
regards the estimation of mankind, 
you will find them, if they live alone, 
cherishing some vain fancy that 
some few people, some distant 
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friends, are sometimes thinking of 
them. You will find them arrang- 
ing their papers, as though fancy- 
ing that surely somebody would 
like some day to see them; and 
marshalling theirsermons, as though 
in the vague notion that at some 
future time mortals would be found 
weak enough to read them. It is 
one of the things slowly learnt by 
repeated lessons and lengthening 
experience, that nobody minds very 
much about you, my reader. You 
remember the sensitive test which 
Dr. Johnson suggested as to the 
depth of one mortal’s feeling for 
another. How does it affect his 
appetite? Multitudes in London, 
he said, professed themselves ex- 
tremely distressed at the hanging 
of Dr. Dodd; but how many on 
the morning he was hung took a 
materially worse breakfast than 
usual? Solitary dreamer, fancying 
that your distant friends feel deep 
interest in your goings-on, how 
many of them are there who would 
abridge their dinner if the black- 
edged note arrived by post which 
will some day chronicle the last 
fact in your worldly history ? 


You get, living alone, into little 
particular ways of your own. You 
know how, walking along a crowded 
street, you cannot keep a straight 
line: at every step you have to 
yield a little to mght or left to 
avoid the passers-by. This is no 
great tre an : you do it almost un- 
consciously, and your journey is 
not appreciably lengthened. Even 
so, living in a family, walking along 
the path of life in the same track 
with many more, you find it need- 
ful scores of times each day to give 
up your own fancies and wishes 
and ways, in deference to those of 
others. You cannot divide the day 
in that precise fashion which you 
would yourself like best. You 
must, in deciding what shall be 
the dinner-hour, regard what will 
suit others as well as you. You 
cannot sit always just in the corner 
or in the chair you would prefer. 
Sometimes you must tell your chil- 
dren a story when you are weary, 
or busy ; but you cannot find it in 
your heart to cast a shadow of dis- 
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appointment on the eagerlittle faces 
that come and ask you. You have 
to stop writing, many a time, in the 
middle of a sentence, to open your 
study door at the request of a little 
voice outside ; and to admit a little 
visitor who can give no more defi- 
nite reason for her visit than that 
she has come to see you, and tell 
you she has been a good girl. And 
all this is well for you. It breaks 
in hour by hour upon your native 
selfishness. And it costs you not 
the slightest effort to give up your 
own wish to that of your child, 
Even if to middle age you retain 
the innocent taste for sweetmeats, 
would you not have infinitely 
greater pleasure in seeing your little 
boy or girl eating up the contents 
of your parcel, than in eating them 
yourself? It is tome a thoroughly 
disgusting sight to see, as we some- 
times do, the wife and children of 
a family kept in constant terror of 
the selfish bashaw at the. head of 
the house, and ever on the watch 
to yield in every petty matter to 
his whims and fancies. Sometimes 
- where he is a hard-wrought an 
anxious man, whose hard work 


earns his children’s bread, and 
whose life is their sole stay, it is 
needful that he should be deferred 
to in many things, lest the over- 
tasked brain and overstrained ner- 
vous system should break down or 


grow unequal to their task. But I 
am not thinking of such cases. I 
mean cases in which the head of 
the family is a great fat, bullying, 
selfish scoundrel ; who devours sul- 
lenly the choice dishes at dinner, 
and walks into all the fruit at des- 
sert, while his wife looks on in 
silence, and the awe-stricken chil- 
dren dare not hint that they would 
like a little of what the brutal 
hound is devouring. I mean cases 
in which the contemptible dog is 
extremely well dressed, while his 
wife and children’s attire is thin 
and bare; in which he liberally 
tosses about his money in the 
billiard-room, and goes off in 
autumn for a tour on the Continent 
by himself, leaving them to the 
joyless routine of their unvaried 
life. It is sad to see the sudden 
hush that falls upon the little 
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things when he enters the house ; 
how their sports are cut short, and 
they try to steal away from the 
room. Would that I were the Em- 
peror of Russia, and such a man 
my subject! Should not he taste 
the knout? Should not I make 
him howl? TZhat would be his 
suitable punishment: for /e will 
never feel what worthier mortals 
would regard as the heavier penalty 
by far, the utter absence of confi- 
dence or real affection between him 
and his children when they grow 
up. He will not mind that there 
never was a day when the toddling 
creatures set up a shout of delight 
at his entrance, and rushed at him 
and scaled him and searched in his 
pockets, and pulled him about; 
nor that the day will never come 
when, growing into men and wo- 
men, they will come to him for 
sympathy and guidance in their 
little trials and perplexities. Oh, 
woful to think that there are 
parents, held in general estimation 
too, to whom their children would 
no more think of going for kindly 
sympathy, than they would think 
of going to Nova Zembla for 
warmth ! 


But this is an excursus: I would 
that my hand were wielding a stout 
horsewhip rather than a pen! Let 
me return to the point of deviation, 
and say that a human being, if he 
be true-hearted, by living in a 
family, insensibly and constantly 
is gently turned from his own stiff 
track ; and goes through life sinu- 
ously, so to speak. But tlre lonely 
man settles into his own little ways. 
He is like the man who walks 
through the desert without a soul 
to elbow him for miles. He fixes 
his own hours; he sits in his own 
corner, in his peculiar chair; he 
arranges the lamp where it best 
suits himself that it should stand ; 
he reads his newspaper when he 
pleases, for no one else wants to see 
it; he orders from the club the 
books that suit his own taste. And 
all this quite fitly: like the Duke 
of Argyle’s attacks upon Lord 
Derby, these things please himself, 
and do harm to nobody. It is not 
selfishness not to consult the wishes 
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of other people, if there be no 
other people whose wishes you can 
consult. And, though with great 
suffering to himself, I believe that 
many a kind-hearted, precise old 
bachelor, stiffened into his own 
ways through thirty solitary years, 
would yet make an effort to give 
them up, if he fancied that to yield 
a little from them was needful to 
the comfort of others. He would 
give up the corner by the fire in 
which he has sat through the life 
of a generation: he would resign 
to another the peg on which his 
hat has hung through that long 
time. Still, all this would cost a 
painful effort ; and one need hardly 
repeat the commonplace, that if 
people intend ever to get married, 
it is expedient that they should do 
so before they have settled too 
rigidly into their own ways. 

It is a very touching thing, I 
think, to turn over the repositories 
of a lonely man after he is dead. 
You come upon so many indications 
of all his little ways and arrange- 
ments. In the case of men who 
have been the heads of large fami- 
lies, this work is done by those 
who have been most nearly con- 
nected with them, and who knew 
their ways before; and such men, 
trained hourly to yield their own 
wishes in things small and great, 
have comparatively few of those 
little peculiar ways in which so 
much of their individuality seems 
to make its touching appeal to us 
after they are gone. But lonely 
men not merely have very many 
little arrangements of their own, 
but have a particular reserve in ex- 
hibiting these: there is a strong 
sensitiveness about them: you 
know how they would have shrunk 
in life from allowing any one to 
turn over their papers, or even to 
look into the arrangements of their 
wardrobe and their linen-press, I 
remember once, after the sudden 
death of a reserved old gentleman, 
being one of two or three who went 
over all his repositories. The other 
people who did so with me were 
Seomhentea lawyers, and did not 
seem to mind much; but I remem- 
ber that it appeared to me a most 
touching sight we saw. All the 
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little ways into which he had grown 
in forty lonely years ; all those de- 
tails about his property (a very 
large one), which in life he had 
kept entirely to himself—all these 
we saw. I remember, lying on the 
top of the documents contained in 
an iron chest, a little scrap of paper, 
the back of an ancient letter, on 
which was written a note of the 
amount of all his wealth. There 
you saw at once a secret which in 
life he would have confided to no 
one. I remember the precise ar- 
rangement of all the little piles of 
papers, so neatly tied up in sepa- 
rate parcels. [I remember the 
pocket-handkerchiefs, of several 
different kinds, each set wrapped 
up by itself in a piece of paper. It 
was curious to think that he had 
counted and sorted those handker- 
chiefs; and now he was so far 
away. Whiat a contrast, the little 
cares of many little matters like 
that, and the solemn realities of the 
unseen world! I would not on any 
account have looked over these 
things alone. I should have had 
an awe-stricken expectation that I 
should be interrupted. I should 
have expected a sudden tap on the 
shoulder, and to be asked what I 
was doing there. And doubtless, 
in many such cases, when the re- 
yositories of the dead are first 
Leabed into by strangers, some one 
far away would be present, if such 
things could be. 


Solitary men, of the class which 
I have in my mind, are generally 
very hard-wrought men, and are 
kept too busy to allow very much 
time for reverie. Still, there is 
some, There are evening hours 
after the task is done, when you 
sit by the fire, or walk up and down 
your study, and think that you are 
missing a great deal in this lonely 
life ; and that much more might be 
made of your stay in this world, 
while its best years are passing 
over. You think that there are 
many pleasant people in the world, 

eople whom you would like to 
ae and who might like you if 
they knew you. But you and they 
have never met ; and if you go on 
in this solitary fashion, you and 
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they never will meet. No doubt 
here is your comfortable room ; 
there is the blazing fire and the 
mellow lamp and the warmly- 
curtained windows ; and pervading 
the silent chamber, there is the 
softened murmur of the not distant 
sea. The backs of your books look 
out at you like old friends; and 
after you are married, you wont be 
able to afford to buy so many. 
Still, you recall the cheerful societ 

in which you have often spent such 
hours, and you think it might be 
well if you were not so completely 
cut off from it. You fancy you 
hear the hum of lively conversa- 
tion, such as gently exhilarates the 
mind without tasking it; and again 
you think what a loss it is to live 
where you hardly ever hear music, 
whether good or bad. You think 
of the awkward shyness and em- 
barrassment of manner which 
grows upon a man who is hardly 
ever called to join in general con- 
versation. Yes, He knew our na- 
ture best who said that it is not 
good that man should be alone. 
We lean to our kind. There is 
indeed a solitariness which is the 
condition of an individual soul’s 
being, which no association with 
others can do away; but there is 
no reason why we should add to 
that burden of personality which 
the Bishop of Oxford, in one of his 
most striking sermons, has shown 
to be truly ‘an awful gift.” And 
say, youthful recluse (I don’t mean 
you, middle-aged bachelor, I mean 
really young men of five or six and 
twenty), have you not sometimes, 
sitting by the fireside in the even- 
ing, looked at the opposite easy 
chair in the ruddy glow, and 
imagined that easy chair occupied 
by a gentle companion—one who 
would bring out into double 
strength all that is good in you— 
one who would sympathize with 
you and encourage you in all your 
work—one who would think you 
much wiser, cleverer, handsomer, 
and better than any mortal has 
ever yet thought you—the Angel 
in the House, in short, to use the 
strong expression of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore? Probably you have 
imagined all that: possibly you 
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have in some degree realized it all. 
If not, in all likelihood the fault 
lies chiefly with yourself. 


It must be a dismal thing for a 
solitary man to be taken ill: I 
mean so seriously ill as to be con- 
fined to bed, yet not so dangerously 
ill as to make some relation or 
friend come at all sacrifices to be 
with you. The writer speaks merely 
from logical considerations: hap- 
pily he never experienced the case. 
But one can see that in that lonely 
life there can be none of those 
pleasant circumstances which make 
days in bed, when acute pain is 
over, or the dangerous turning- 
point of disease is happily past, as 
quietly enjoyable days as any man 
is ever likely to know. No one 
should ever be seriously ill (if he 
can help it) unless he be one of a 
considerable household. Even then, 
indeed, it will be advisable to be 
ill as seldom as may be. But toa 
person who when well is very hard- 
worked, and a good deal worried, 
what restful days those are of which 
we are thinking! You have such 
a feeling of peace and quietness. 
There you lie, in lazy luxury, when 
you are suffering merely the weak- 
ness of a serious illness, but the 
pain and danger are past. All 
your wants are so thoughtfully 
and kindly anticipated. It is a 
very delightful sensation to lift 
your head from the pillow, and 
instantly to find olan giddy and 
blind from loss of blood, and just 
drop your head down again. It is 
not a question, even for the most 
uneasily exacting conscience, whe- 
ther you are to work or not: it is 
plain you cannot. There is no 
difficulty on that score. And then 
you are weakened to that degree 
that nothing worries you. Things 
going wrong or remaining neg- 
lected about the garden or the 
stable, which would have annoyed 
you when well, cannot touch you 
here. All you want is to lie still 
and rest. Everything is still. You 
faintly hear the door-bell ring ; and 
though you live in a quiet country 
house where that phenomenon 
rarely occurs, you feel not the least 
curiosity to know who is there. 
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You can look for a long time quite 
contentedly at the glow of the fire 
on the curtains and on the ceiling. 
You feel no anxiety about the 
coming in of the post ; but when 
your letters and newspapers arrive, 
you luxuriously read them, a very 
little at a time, and you soon for- 
get all you have read. You turn 
over and fall asleep for a while; 
then you read a little more. Your 
reviving appetite makes simple 
food a source of real enjoyment. 
The children come in, and tell you 
wonderful stories of all that has 
happened since you were ill, They 
are a little subdued at first, but 
soon grow noisy as usual; and 
their noise does not in the least 
disturb you. You hear it as though 
it were miles off. After days and 
nights of great pain, you under- 
stand the blessing of ease and rest: 
you are disposed to be pleased with 
everything, and everybody wants to 
please you. The day passes away, 
and the evening darkness comes 
before you are aware. Everything 
is strange, and everything is sooth- 
ing and pleasant. The only disad- 
vantage is, that you grow so fond 
of lying in bed, that you shrink 
extremely from the prospect of ever 
getting up again. 


Having arrived at this point, at 
10.45 on this Friday evening, I 
gathered up all the pages which 
have been written, and carried 
them to the fireside, and sitting 
there, I read them ever ; and I con- 
fess, that on the whole, it struck 
me that the present essay was some- 
what heavy. A severe critic might 
possibly say that it was stupid. I 
fancied it would have been rather 
good when it was sketched out ; 
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but it has not come up to expecta- 
tion. However, it is as good as I 
could make it; and I trust the 
next essay may be better. It is a 
chance, you see, what the quality 
of any composition shall be. Give 
me a handle to turn, and I should 
undertake upon every day to turn 
it equally well. But in the working 
of the mental machine, the same 
pressure of steam, the same exer- 
tion of will, the same strain of 
what powers you have, will not 
always produce the same result. 
And if you, reader, feel some dis- 
appointment at looking at a new 
work by an oid friend, and finding 
it not up to the mark you expected, 
think how much greater his disap- 
pointment must have been as the 
texture rolled out from the loom, 
and he felt it was not what he had 
wished. Here, to-night, the room 
and the house are as still as in my 
remembrance of the Solitary Days 
which are gone. But they will not 
be still to-morrow morning; and 
they are so now because sleep has 
hushed two little voices, and stayed 
the ceaseless movements of four 
little pattering feet. May those 
Solitary Days never return. They 
are well enough when the great 
look-out is onward; but, oh! how 
dreary such days must be to the 
old man whose main prospect is of 
the past! I cannot imagine a lot 
more completely beyond all earthly 
consolation, than that of a man 
from whom wife and children have 
been taken away, and who lives 
now alone in the dwelling once 
gladdened by their presence, but 
now haunted by their memory. 
Let us humbly pray, my reader, 
that such a lot may never be yours 


or mine, 
A, Ee FB 
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HAFIZ, THE 


[February, 


PERSIAN POET. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


N a former article on the great 
lyric poet of Persia (in the Sep- 
tember number of Fraser, 1854), we 
gave, with twelve odes, a brief. ac- 
count of the peculiar features of 
Persian poetry in general; especially 
that mystical atmosphere which 
bathes it in a glamour light, so un- 
like the distinct bold outlines which 
approve themselves to the purer 
taste of Europe. In our present 
paper we wish to introduce some ac- 
countof Hatiz himself and his times, 
that our readers may form an idea 
of the ia apart from his works, 
and of the scenes and historic per- 
sonages among which he moved. 
His lot was thrown in the stormy 
yeriod of Persian history which 
filled the fourteenth century. We 


know not the date of his birth ; 

but we read on the tombstone which 
covers his ashes at Shiraz, a. H. 
791 (A.D. 1388), as the year of his 
decease ; and a Tarikh, or mne- 
monic, verse, tells us that ‘as Hafiz 
took up his abode in the earth of 
Mosella, so in “the earth of Mosella” 
(khak-i-Mosella@*) seek the date of 
his death.’ His life was chiefly 
spent in his native city, Shiraz, the 
Athens of the East. Though we 
read of occasional visits to Yezd 
and Bagdad, and his fame reached 
even India, and at one time he was 
almost tempted to make a voyage 
to the Deccan, yet his centre is 
Shiraz,—its breeze, which he never 
tires of celebrating, seems to blow 
over his page to this day. 


Oh my heart, auspicious fortune is companion enough for thy way, 
Enough for thy running footman the breeze of the garden of Shiraz ! 


During the early part of his life, 
Persia was still under the sway of 
a branch of the family of the 
Moghul conqueror, Jenghiz Khan, 
the descendants of his grandson 
Huléku. Theyhad ruled for nearly 
a century with a long succession of 
able princes, but in 1335 the ninth 
and last real representative of the 
line, Abu Said, died, not without 
suspicion of poison. During that 
very year historians tell us that 
‘Timur was born in Kesh, the 

‘green city’ between Samarkand 
and Nakhshab,—a child destined 
to eclipse the fame of even Jengiz 
himself in the annals of slaughter, 
and to found dynasties and raise 
associations of ancestral conquest 
whose effects we have ourselves so 
lately experienced in the insurrec- 
tion at Delhi. 

With Abu Safd expired the line 
of Huliku ; a disputed succession 
revealed the disintegration of the 
once compact monarchy, and every 
governor who had men and money 
at his command declared himself 
independent. Let us trace the 
fortunes of Shiraz during the 
stormy half century which followed 


* The numerical values of these letters make up 791. 
A.H. 794 as the date. 


—a period of incessant contests 
between upstart provincial dynas- 
ties, until all are alike hushed in 
silence and death beneath the iron 
heel of the universal conqueror, 
Timur. 

‘T shall not enumerate the crowd 
of sultans, emirs, and atabeks, 
whom he trampled into dust,’ are 
the words of Gibbon, when de- 
scribing the devastations of the 
Moghul hordes under Jenghiz ; and 
in the philosophic historian’s wide 
horizon the crowd of dynasties 
which were similarly crushed by 
Timur are equally insignificant. 
The Ilkhanians, the Sarbadarians, 
&c., what are they but names 
which suggest no associations but 
bloodshed, and awaken no feeling 
but disgust? The mind turns 
away in utter indifference from the 
ever-recurring pictures of rapine 
and cruelty, too often unredeemed 
by one spark of better feeling,—a 
long succession of Domitians, with 
no Titus to break the monotony. 
But in the case of the Princes of 
Shiraz there are other than mere 
personal claims,—they are asso- 
ciated with the poetry of Hafiz; 


Other authorities give 
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their names live in his voice, as the 
Princes of Este and Ferrara in that 
of Ariosto or Tasso. And just as 
the student willingly reads the old 
chronicle, or unravels the genealogy, 
not for the merits of the actors, 
but to clear up some allegory in the 
Orlando or ates in the Gieru- 
salemme, so our readers may not 
think their time wholly wasted 
over a brief sketch of the Muzaf- 
farid dynasty, whose wars, con- 
quests, and fall were the outward 
frame in which were set Hafiz’s 
life and inner history. 

In the confusion which followed 
Abu Said’s death, two brothers 
(whose father had been killed by 
the usurper who for a short time 
occupied the vacant throne) seized 
the province of Fars, making 
Shiraz their capital. The younger 
of these, Abu Ishak, was a remark- 
able man in his day. He was the 
patron of letters and science, him- 
self no insignificant poet, and he 
had that open-handed generosity 
and reckless audacity which ensure 
popularity in the East, even in the 
absence of all better qualifications 
for governing. But at that time 
there lived a crafty chieftain at 
Yezd, whose history and that of 
his family will be our more peculiar 
subject—Mubariz ud din Muham- 
mad Muzaffar. His father had held 
the government of Maybid, but 
chiefly resided at the court of the 
descendants of Huléku; and under 
Abu Said the son had received, in 
addition to his father’s honours, 
the government of Yezd, where he 
ruled in virtual independence. He 
was a man born to rise in unquiet 
times,—daring and yet wary, with 
no scruples of conscience or pity 
to weaken his resolve or stay his 
revenge. His character is deli- 
neated in several clear strong 
touches by the Persian historian, 
one of which we subjoin. ‘He 
was a king devoted to deen and to 
justice, he maintained the true 
faith, he shielded the ryots and 
fostered the sayyids and holy men, 
but he was rude and harsh in his 
ways, and never allowed a criminal 
to live. “ Many a time,” says Lut- 
fullah, who was one of his most 
confidential attendants, “have I 
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seen him while he was reading the 
Koran, and lo! a number of cri- 
minals were brought in, when he 
would forthwith leave off his read- 
ing, and kill them all, and then 
quietly return to his book.” ’ 

This vigorous savage was grimly 
holding his own in Yezd, when the 
above revolution took place in Fars, 
to which province Yezd is properly 
an appendage. Abu Ishak at- 
tempted to reduce it to allegiance, 
and a fierce protracted struggle en- 
sued, which in fact ended only 
with his death. His first attempt 
failed, and provoked a bloody re- 
taliation, when Muzaffar joined Pir 
Husain Chaub4ni in an attack on 
Shiraz, which was entirely success- 
ful. Pir Husain seized the govern- 
ment, and the two brothers fled to 
Bagdad, while Muzaffar received as 
his share of the spoil the province 
of Kerman. Pir Encl, however, 
in 1341, comes to an untimely end, 
and the exiled brothers return as 
conquerors to Shiraz. The elder is 
assassinated there, but the survivor, 
Abu Ishak, seizes the crown for 
himself. The contest is now re- 
newed between him and his old 
antagonist Muzaffar at Yezd. Six 
several times he invaded his terri- 
tories, and once obtained a transient 
possession of Yezd itself, but in 
every struggle he is eventually 
foiled by his wily foe, and obliged 
to retireto Shiraz. At last, in 1353, 
Mubiariz feels himself stron ean 
to return the invasion, and he lays 
siege to his rival’s capital. His 
eldest and favourite son dies in the 
camp ; but Shiraz falls, and Abu 
Ishak flies, a ruined exile, to Ispa- 
han. There he holds out for some 
years; but in 1356 Ispahan is taken 
by Mubariz’s nephew, Shah Sultan, 
and Abu Ishak flies for sanctuary to 
the Shekh ul Islam, or patriarch of 
the province, by whom he is be- 
trayed to hisenemies. Shah Sultan 
sends him in triumph to his uncle, 
who hastens to meet the prisoner ; 
and in the open space or esplanade 
before the gate of Istakhar (the 
ancient Persepolis), awaits his ar- 
rival with the chief officers of his 
court. There, within sight of those 
old pillars and arches, falls the 
early patron of Hafiz,—delivered 

Q 
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up with a show of justice to the 
son of a certain Haj Zohrah (for- 
merly put to death by his orders), 
who strikes off his head with one 
blow of his scimetar. 


HiGjfiz, the Persian Poet, 


(February, 


Two of Abu Ishak’s tetrastichs 
are quoted by Persian historians, 
which he is said to have made be- 
fore his death :— 


Alas! not one grain remains to the bird of life, 

No hope remains in kindred or stranger ; 

Alas, and again alas! in this length of days, 

Of all that I have spoken naught but a tale remains. 


Strive not with quarrelsome Fortune, but go thy way ; 

Wrestle not with the revolving heavens, but go thy way ; 

There is a cup of poison—its name is death, — 

Drink it cheerily, empty the dregs on the ground, and go thy way. 


These lines show that he was by 
no means the vulgar despot, and we 
shall see, in one of the odes which 
follow, that his fate had impressed 
Hatiz with a tragic feeling, some- 
what akin in spirit as well as in 


expression to the well-known lines 
of Horace, where he calls to mind 
the rises and downfalls of dynasties 
which his own brief life had 
witnessed :— 


hinc-apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


Mubé4riz is now absolute ruler of 
Fars and Kerman, and he invades 
Azerbaijan ; but his time of triumph 
is over. Dark days gather round 
him, his expedition fails, astrolo- 
gical portents and_ ill-omened 
dreams alarm him, and his gloomy 
suspicious temper alienates his sons 
and dependents; and as we read 


the historian’s deseri tion of the 


old man’s jealousy of his successor, 
it faintly reminds us of the master- 
picture of the aged Tiberius in 
acitus. The closing scene of his 
reign we give in Khondemir’s 
words :-— 


Tn the course of his journey homewards, 
he vexed his sons more and more, and 
continually threatened them with blinding 
or death, and sometimes he would revile 
them in terms utterly unfit for repetition. 
At last Shah Shujaa and Shah Mahmud 
resolved to seize his person. Shah Sul- 
tan was admitted into the plot, and the 
three bound themselves by oaths, to seize 
the Emir Mub4riz when they reached 
Isfahan, and throw him in prison. After 
their arrival at that city, one midnight, 
Shah Sultan went on foot to Shah 
Shujaa’s quarters, and asked leave to fly. 
The prince inquired the reason of this 
sudden change in his purpose, and he 
answered—‘I have just heard that the 
Emir has discovered our conspiracy, and 
if this be true, our lives are worth 
nothing.’ Shah Shujaa tried to reassure 


him, and at last it was settled that the 
very next morning they should boldly free 
themselves from this peril. Accordingly, 
the next day the three conspirators pro- 
ceeded to the palace, and it chanced that 
at that hour the Emir was sitting in a 
baleony, and reading the Koran. Shah 
Mahmud, with his party, remained out- 
side, while Shah Shujaa stood at the foot 
of the staircase with some of his most 
resolute followers, and Muséfir Budaji, 
with six others, went up stairs. The old 
Emir turned round, and asked them what 
they were doing. They replied that Shah 
Shujaa had no money to pay his house- 
hold. Mubériz in a passion laid his 
hand on his sword, when Musafir 
threw himself upon him. The old 
King struggled to rise and fought 
stoutly hand to hand, but at last 
the six overpowered him, and dragged 
him to the interior of the palace, where 
the Emir vented his fury in loud invec- 
tives, and stayed not his torrent of abuse 
until the sun went down. When it was 
dark they carried him to the castle of 
Tabarruk, and on the night of Friday, 
the nineteenth of the month Ramazan, 
in the year 760* Shah Sultan blinded his 
uncle’s imperial eyes. 

Hffiz was doubtless living at 
Shiraz when the sudden tidings 
came that the old Emir who had 
so long spread the terror of his 
name through Persia, was fallen 
from his pride of place ; like Sam- 
son, 


* A.D. 1358. 
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Betrayed, captived, and both his eyes put out, 
Made of his enemies the scorn and gaze ; 


and he has left among his poems a few lines which tell us how deeply he 
was affected by the sudden reverse :— 


Set not thy heart on the world and its goods, 

For never hath man found faithfulness there. 

None hath tasted honey from that shop without the sting, 
None gathered a date from that garden without the thorn. 
Whosoever for a brief moment there lights his lamp, 

No sooner is it lit, when forthwith blows the breeze. 

Verily, he who sets his heart thereon, 

Learns, when his eyes are opened, that he has nursed his foe. 
Our victorious king, the seizer of the world, 

From whose scimetar dripped continual blood, 

Who with one onset could scatter a host, 

And break the enemy’s centre with one charge, 

From fear of whom the lion dropped its claws 

As it heard his name in the distant desert, 

Who could imprison the proudest for no cause but his pleasure, 
And shear the heads of the nobles and render account to none; 


At the last, when Shiraz, and Tabriz, and Irak 

Lay conquered at his feet, his own hour came, 

And he, whose own eyes had thence drawn their first light, 
Drew the blinding-irons across those imperial eyes. ’ 


Shah Shujaa now seizes the go- 
vernment, and exercises the real 
power under his father’s name; a 
temporary reconciliation takes 
place, but this is soon broken by 
the old King’s intrigues, when he is 
again placed in confinement, where 
he shortly after dies, in 1363. 

Shah Shujaa now assumes the 
regal title as well as power, and 
reigns until his death, in 1384. 
The chief event of his reign is a 
long contest with his brother, Shah 
Mahmud, whom he had made go- 
vernor of Ispahan, and who, sup- 
ported by the King of Bagdad, Sul- 
tan Owais, had aimed at the throne 
for himself. At one time Shujaa 
is forced to fly from Shiraz, which 
falls into his brother’s hands ; but 


eventually he recovers his capital, 
and Mahmud retires to his govern- 
ment of Ispahan, where he dies, in 


1374. 

3ot ah Shujaa is highly praised by 
the Oriental historians ; he was a 
patron of letters and himself a poet, 
and these qualities, in their eyes 
redeem a life of bloodshed an 
cruelty. In the lives of ‘ Royal 
poets, —which form the first section 
of the Atesh-Kadah or Fire-wor- 
shipper’s Temple, a very celebrated 
biographical dictionary of Persian 
poets—his name fills a conspicuous 
niche. We extract the following 
tetrastich, which he is said to have 
composed under the influence’ of 
fraternal sorrow at the death of his 
brother Mahmud. 


I and my brother long have striven to see 

Whose shall the sceptre and the signet be ; 

We have shared the spoil—so Persia rest hath found ; 
His all beneath, mine all above the ground. 


Two curious anecdotes are related 
by Mirchond, which display his 
character in a more favourable 
light. One day, it is said, he was 
riding through the city of Shiraz 
with more than ordinary pomp, 
and as the procession passed a poor 
a woman’s house, the King heard 

er shrill voice, addressing her 
daughter, ‘Oh Fatima Khétum, if 
you wish to see King Shujaa, run 


up to the roof!’ Shah Shujaa im- 
mediately stopped his horse, and 
the man cavalcade halted before 
the old woman’s door, until Fatima 
Khatum had looked over the para- 
pet, and seen as much of the sight 
as she chose. 

At another time, during some 
troubles which arose from his 
nephew Shah Yahyd, at Yezd, the 
latter sent a spy into Shiraz, to 

Q2 
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learn whether the King had any 
intention of invading Yezd. The 
spy had some money owing to him 
in the city, and determined to avail 
himself of his present visit to settle 
this private matter. When, how- 
ever, he accosted his debtor in the 
street, the latter at once accused 
him of being a spy from Shah 
Yahy4, and threatened to denounce 
him to the King. In his perplexity 
the spy determined to anticipate 
the informer, and he accordingly 
hurried to the palace, and threw 
himself on his knees before the 
throne. Shah Shujaa demanded 
his business, when he boldly an- 
nounced himself asaspy. ‘Shah 
Yahy4 has sent me to learn whe- 
ther your Majesty has any inten- 
tion of invading Yezd, and since I 
could trust no information like 
your own royal word, I am come 
to ask the question of yourself in 
person.” 

The King was in good humour, 
and laughed heartily, and told him 
that he had certainly had such an 
expedition in his mind, but that 
now under the circumstances, he 
should not go. The spy next be- 
thought him of his a and 
prayed the King to issue an order 
for immediate payment. Shujaa 
was pleased with the man’s 
effrontery, and sent an officer, who 
soon returned with the money. 
The visitor then rose to depart, 
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but he had scarcely left the hall, 
when he returned and again ad- 
dressed the King, 

‘Heaven forbid that your Majesty, 
after making this promise, should 
lead an army to Yezd after all, and 
bring me into discredit as a liar.’ 

The King again smiled at his 
impudence, and dismissed him with 
a handsome present. 

Shujaa naturally was unfavour- 
ably disposed towards Hafiz, who 
had been patronized by the great 
enemy of his family, Abu Ishak, 
and who had often celebrated the 
virtues of that unfortunate noble- 
man; but there was another cause 
which still more embittered his 
mind against him. The king was 
a poet, and he was jealous of his 
added fame, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of depreciating the merits 
of his rival. On one occasion he 
found fault with some of his verses 
to the poet himself, and Hafiz im- 
prudently gave vent to his feelings 
in the bitter retort, ‘ it is doubtless 
in consequence of this mediocrity 
that my poetry is know all over 
the oot, while that of my rivals 
never finds its way outside the gate 
of Shiraz!’ During Shujaa’s reign, 
he appears to have languished in the 
shade; and probably many poems 
belong to this part of his life, in 
which he laments the ills of poverty 
and neglect. Thus we have the 
following lines in one of his odes: 


The ways of faithlessness have come forth to light, 

In none remains one token of friendship ; 

For very poverty, to every niggard 

The men of genius now hold out begging palms. 

He that has worth now-a-days in the world 

Finds not one moment's refuge from despair, 

While every fool can live in pampered ease, 

For his wares, forsooth, command their price in the market. 
What though a poet uttered a song like water, 

Which should give light to every heart that heard, 
Men’s niggard meanness would not spare him one grain, 
No, though he even seemed Sendis’s self come back. 


One of the odes which we have 
selected, evidently alludes to King 
Shujaa,and seems a kind of haughty 
defiance of his displeasure. 

At one time the king determined 
to crush his rival on a charge of 
impiety, and accused him before 
the Ulema for a couplet, in which 
he had apparently thrown doubts 
on a future state, Hafiz, however, 


had received a timely warning, and 
is said to have inserted a couplet 
immediately before the obnoxious 
lines, by which they were disarmed 
of ‘their objectionable “meaning, 
and represented as the words of 
another, which the poet only quotes 
without comment. The lines in 
question run thus in our present 
copies — 
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Oh how sweetly stole to mine ear the song this morning from the tavern door, 
Which the Christian cup-bearer uttered to the note of lute and tabor ; 

‘If the faith of Islam be really as HAfiz holds, 

Alas ! that a to-morrow treads on the heels of to-day!’ 


After Shah Shujaa’s death, his 
son Zain ul Abidin succeeds him 
in Shiraz; he has several disputes 
with his cousin, Shah Yahy4, who 
holds Ispahan, but at last flies to 
Yezd. Shah Shujaa, before his 
death, had written an autograph 
letter to Timur (who was now be- 
ginning to excite the fears of the 
various petty chiefs around him by 
his increasing power), and had 
earnestly recommended his son to 
his protection. The conqueror, in 
consequence, sent a friendly letter 
to Shiraz, but Zain ul Abidin im- 
prudently imprisoned the ambas- 
sador. ‘Timur seized the pretext for 
hostilities, and besieged Ispahan, 
and took it in 1387, with a frightful 


massacre of the inhabitants, and 
from thence marched upon Shiraz. 
The young king fled without await- 
ing his approach, and took refuge 
with his cousin Mansur,* the ruler 
of Shashdar, the capital of Khu- 
zistan, who basely throws him into 
prison. ‘Timur advances to Shiraz, 
and receives the submission of 
most of the Muzaffarid Princes.t 
He is soon called away by the 
famous rebellion of Tuktamish 
Khan in Kipchak; and on his de- 
parture leaves Shiraz in the hands 
of Shah Yahy4, who assumes the 
title of King J/usrat ul Din. Under 
this name, he is more than once 
celebrated by Hafiz; as, for in- 
stance, in the lines— 


Fate is the groom of the steed of our King Musrat ul Din, 
See the angels of heaven hold their hands on his stirrup! 


No sooner, however, had Mansur 
heard that Timur had left Fars, and 
was involved in a distant rebellion, 
than he at once resolved to assert 
a claim to the throne of Shiraz, and 
dispossess the conqueror’s feeble 
nominee, although his own brother. 
On his approach, Shah Yahyé at 
once resigned the crown, and re- 


tired to his old position at Yezd ;. 


and ‘King Mansur,’ says Khon- 
demir, ‘ seated himself on the im- 
nerial throne in the metropolis of 
Sulaimant amidst the highest pomp 
and festivity, promising to sale his 
subjects with justice ; and Khewa- 
HAfiz addressed to him an inaugural 
ode of congratulation with the 
opening verse— 


**Come, for the banner of King Mansiir is at hand!”’$ 


After he had reigned some time 
in peace, Zain ul Abidin escaped 
from the captivity in which he was 
held by his cousin, and fled to 
Ispahan,|| where he raised the stan- 
dard of revolt. Several of the 


Muzaffarid Princes, discontented 
with the new sovereign, joined him, 
and a dangerous confederacy was 
formed ; so that the insurrection 
spread to Yezd and Kerman. But 
Mansur, says the historian, was by 


' * The son of Shujaa’s eldest brother, who had died while besieging Shiraz with 
iis father. 

+ During Timur’s stay at Shiraz, he is said to have called Hafiz before him, and, 
in allusion to a well-known couplet in an ode translated by Sir W. Jones, to have 
sternly asked him how. he dared to give away for the mole on the loved one’s cheek 
the Emperor’s hereditary dominions of Samarcand and Bokhara. Hafiz replied ‘that it 
was through such extravagance that he found himself reduced to his present state of 
destitution!’ 

t A title of Shiraz. 
§ This ode will be given in the Sequel. 

|| It is curious to notice in the literature of the time the strong feeling of jealousy 
which existed between Shiraz and Ispahan. Thus HAfiz says, in one of his odes, — 

The Zindarud may be the water of life, 
But our Shiraz is better than Ispahan. 


Zindarud is the river of Ispahan, and its name literally signifies ‘living water.’ 
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name and nature ‘victorious,* and 
his energy soon dissipated the 
schemes of the rebels. He first 
takes Ispahan, and pursues the 
flying Zain ul Abidin to Rai, where 
he is delivered up as a prisoner, 
and, in accordance with the savage 
custom of Asia, blinded by the 
conqueror. The other princes now 
submit after a short struggle ; and 
Mansur returns in triumph to Shi- 
raz. But his reign was destined to 
close in blood. In 1393, Timur 
returns in his career of conquest to 
Persia. He advances through Ma- 
zandaran, Kurdistan, and Khuzis- 
tan, marking his course by ruin and 
blood, until he finally reaches Shi- 
raz, where Mansur stood at bay. 
Timur appears to have expected no 
resistance,—his own forces were so 
overpowering, that a petty prince 
like the Emir could surely have no 
thought but of submission. In 
this expectation he advanced to 
Shiraz, when, about a league from 
the city, he came upon a body of 
three or four thousand horsemen, 
‘armed with coats of mail, helmets, 
and breastplates of leather, lined 
with iron, their horses covered with 
cuirasses made of quilted silk, and 
their ensigns gaily displayed.’ 
These were Shah Mansur and.his 
followers, who had come to dispute 
the passage with Timur’s thirty 
thousand Tartars. Mansur’s plan 
was to charge furiously inte the 
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centre where Timur himself stood; 
and the desperate onset so far suc- 
ceeded, that he forced his way close 
up to the Emperor, whose body- 
guard all fled except fourteen or 
fifteen, who, more faithful than the 
rest, crowded round to protect him. 
Twice Mansur’s sword struck the 
imperial helmet, but each time the 
sword glanced from the steel. The 
sight of the Emperor’s danger 
rallied the flying battalions, and 
Mansur was soon driven back by the 
overpowering rush. He had gal- 
lantly cast his throw, and had lost; 
and of course, when the first onset 
had spent itself, he was surrounded, 
and slain. But his fall threw a 
halo round his dynasty which no 
contemporary earned; he stands 
alone among his peers ; and it is no 
empty claim to immortality, that 
he alone of the Princes of Persia, 
has won a page in Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. 

On the fall of Shiraz, the various 
Muzaffarid Princes hastened to 
profier their submission, and the 
conqueror received them with a 
studied cordiality. But Mansur’s 
daring had sealed the fate of his 
family; the example filled Timur 
with dismay; and on May 2oth, 
A.D. 1393, every member of the 
hated race was put to death, except 
two blinded princes (Zain ul Abidin, 
and his brother), who were carried 
away as exiles beyond the Oxus.t 

+ 


* Mansur in Arabic means ‘victorious.’ 
+ The following genealogical table may illustrate the preceding history :— 


Muzaffar, d. 1313. 


| 
Mubdriz ul Din Muhammad, 


| 
' 
A daughter. 


(b. 1300, d. 1363). 
| 


| 
Shurf ul Din, 
(d. 1353). 


Shah Mansur, 


(d. 1393). (d. 1393). 


Shah Shujaa, 
(d. 1384). 


Shah Yahy4, Zain ul Abidin. 


Shah Sultan, 
(blinded by Shah 
Mahmud, in 1362). 


Shah Mahmud, 
(d. 1374). 


Mubariz had two other sons, Imad ul 
Din, and Abu Yazid, who died in 
Timur’s massacre, in 1393. 
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MY LAST GOVERNESS. 


WAS in very great and perplex- 

ing want of a governess, Miss 
Thorold had just left me, to be 
married to the rector of an adjoin- 
ing parish, a match regarding which 
I shall ever consider myself to have 
acted in an heroic spirit of self- 
denial. Had I willed it, it would 
neither have come on, nor off. Mr. 
Simpson, but for my judicious as- 
sistance, would have never dis- 
covered beneath the modesty with 
which they were concealed the 
merits of the young lady; nor 
would Miss Thorold, but for my 
subtle connivance, have ever found 
means of meeting, or fascinating, 
so eligible an admirer. It was the 
only match which I ever assisted 
in making, and I look back on it 
with the sort of satisfaction with 
which one learns to regard those 
good deeds which have been done 
solely to contribute to the happi- 
ness of others, with the chance of 
their detracting from our own. 
She was a great loss to us all, one 
which we were not likely readily 
to repair. How we succeeded in 


doing so it is my purpose now to 
relate. I had tried in vain, through 
all the private sources which were 
open to me, to hear of such a 
lady as I required, when my eye 


caught the following advertise- 
ment in a highly respectable and 
strictly ecclesiastical weekly news- 
paper :— 

_* The wife of a clergyman is de- 
sirous of recommending, as gover- 
ness in a gentleman’s family, a 
poms lady who has for some years 
iad the education of her own chil- 
dren, She is admirably qualified 
to give instruction in music and 
drawing, and would teach French 
and Italian if required.’ 

_ The advertisement attracted me : 
it did not promise any impos- 
sible combinations, nor did I de- 
mand them, having always more 
than one governess for my girls, 
and among them generally two 
foreigners. Music and drawing 
were what I chiefly at this moment 
desired; if in addition I could 
secure theservices ofa well-educated 
woman who could read and write 
her own language, I felt that I 


should have obtained as much as I 
could reasonably expect from any 
single individual. 

Without delay I wrote to the 
lady who had inserted the adver- 
tisement; and finding that her 
protégée was still disengaged, I 
made arrangements that she should 
call upon me at the Burlington 
Hotel, where Mr. Chester and 
myself usually stay when in town. 

The morning after my arrival in 
London, at the appointed moment, 
Miss Morton, the young lady re- 
ferred to in the advertisement, was 
announced, I always await such 
interviews with some anxiety, as 
one knows not how great may be 
the results for good or evil of the 
connexion which may arise from 
them. I regarded the young lady 
as she entered with considerable 
interest. She was tall, but neither 
slight nor pale, as are the gover- 
nesses who usually appear in the 
pages of a story; nor did she ap- 
pear sensitive to any superlative 
extent, as are, for the most part, the 
heroines on such occasions. Indeed 
she appeared to be more self-pos- 
sessed than myself, and gave me at 
once, with very little cross-ques- 
tioning on my part, the very infor- 
mation about herself which I de- 
sired. Perhaps it is due to myself 
to state here that I am not a fat, 
vulgar, purse-proud woman, as the 
reader, conversant in modern novels, 
has doubtless at once pictured me, 
on hearing that I was about to en- 
gage a governess. Miss Morton was 
the daughter of a clergyman, her 
age, she told me, five-and-twenty 
(she looked younger); she gave into 
my hands two notes—one from an 
eminent water-colour artist of the 
day, the other from an equally dis- 
tinguished musician, both testify- 
ing in very high terms to her pro- 
ficiency in their several arts. A 
piano was in the room ; I requested 
her to try it. She demurred 
slightly. 

*T have no show pieces for these 
occasions, she said, smiling not 
unpleasantly. 

‘Will you kindly play your 
minor scales? I asked; ‘1 should 
be more satisfied with those.’ 
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She played them through with 
exquisite smoothness and preci- 
sion, 

‘If you would indulge me with 
a few bars of this,’ I said, placing 
before her an andante of Beethoven. 
She complied readily. The first 
few notes were sufficient to assure 
me of her skill as a musician ; but 
for my own delight I suffered her 
to play on, until she paused of her 
own accord, asking if that would 
be sufficient. 

‘Quite,’ I answered, ‘more than 
sufficient. I have one more request 
to make, Miss Morton. It may 
seem a strange one; but will you 
read aloud to me a page out of this 
book—it is English.’ 

She took up the book with per- 
fect sang froid, and read with good 
pronunciation and considerable ex- 
pression the passage to which I 
pointed. It is a lamentable fact 
that few English girls can read or 
write. I had always determined 


that mine should do both, and 
chosen their teachers accordingly. 

The only point on which we 
seemed likely to disagree arose from 
the circumstance that I and my 
family did not habitually spend 


the season in town; but when I[ 
mentioned in extenuation that we 
usually passed part of the autumn 
and winter at Brighton, Miss 
Morton at once consented to my 
terms, and our engagement was 
concluded. 

I was lying on the sofa, fatigued 
and prostrate with the exertions of 
the morning (a very little tires me 
greatly), when my husband returned 
from a business expedition into the 
city. 

‘Well, Harriett, he asked, ‘ what 
about your young friend? Will 
she do ?’ 

‘I have engaged her, I replied ; 
‘she will come to Ashfield next 
week.’ 

‘And what is she like—severe 
and uncompromising as Miss Tho- 
rold, or light and coquettish as her 
short-lived predecessor 

‘Neither. She is thoroughly 
lady-like in appearance and man- 
ner; handsome, I suppose,* she 
would be considered as to the for- 
mer, and pleasing, I dare say many 
people would call her in the latter.’ 
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‘A plain and disagreeable wo- 
man, I foresee.’ 

‘ By no means; it is only that I 
cannot make up my own mind-as 
to whether I can subscribe to what 
I am sure would be the general 
verdict in her favour.’ 

It was not long before Miss 
Morton came tous. I happened to 
be in the hall on her arrival, and 
was struck by the air of quiet self- 
possession with which she greeted 
me, without for a moment with- 
drawing her attention from her 
luggage, of which she seemed to 
have brought a somewhat formi- 
dable amount for the wagonette 
which had been sent to convey her 
from the station. 

‘Was not the cart there for the 
luggage, William?’ I inquired, 
rather sharply perhaps, outraged 
that so heavy a load should have 
been put upon the somewhat light 
carriage. 

‘Yes, maam, said the man, 
‘ but ’ he hesitated to proceed. 
Miss Morton at once concluded the 
sentence for him. 

‘But I was particularly anxious 
to bring these few things under my 
own eye ; the rest are following in 
the cart. Your servant is rather 
stupid,’ she continued, as we crossed 
the hall together ; ‘I could scarcely 
make him understand which were 
my packages.’ 

* We do not consider him stupid, 
I answered shortly, making my way 
towards the drawing-room, and re- 
signing my original intention of 
showing the young lady to her 
room in favour of one of the house- 
maids. She needed plainly no en- 
couragement which I could offer 
towards making herself at home in 
a strange house; indeed, if this 
were to be a specimen of the rela- 
tions which were to subsist between 
us, I might rather be puzzled my- 
self one day to hold my own. 

‘You need not have doubted 
about her manners or appearance, 
said my husband that evening. 
‘The first are quite those of good 
society, and the last would any- 
where be considered prepossessing. 
I should call her,’ he continued, ‘a 
very handsome woman, as well as 
modest and well-mannered.’ 


Well-mannered certainly she 
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was; handsome, possibly; but 
modest, could the adjective be 
—_— as at all distinctively ap- 
plicable to her? possibly so. For 
at the early dinner, which we gene- 
rally take ourselves at one o’clock 
with our children and their go- 
vernesses, Miss Morton sat next 
to my husband, and to him I had 
noticed that the tones of her voice 
were softened, and her accents 
far more deferential than to my- 
self. 

She was, I am bound to confess, 
an admirable instructress. My 
girls improved wonderfully under 
her tuition, It was not only that 
they played and drew better than 
before, but their taste and feeling 
for art were educated and improved 
by her to an extent which I re- 
garded with almost as much sur- 
prise as pleasure, 

I had retired at first in alarm 
from anything approaching to com- 
panionship with Miss Morton, re- 
solved to keep the position which 
was due to myself in my own 
house, and that she should keep 
hers in like manner; but I found 
after a while that the reserve in 


which I had entrenched myself 
was unnecessary, and that it might 
be undesirable. 

Her duties had been well per- 
formed; her conduct had been 


irreproachable, It seemed incum- 
bent on me to express by something 
more of kindness and attention 
than I had hitherto ventured to 
display, my approval and appre- 
ciation of what had really given 
me so great satisfaction. And so 
it came about that Miss Morton 
became not unfrequently my com- 
panion in a drive or walk, and that 
she gradually assumed in a few 
months, by patience and tact, the 
position which I am inclined to 
think that she had at the first 
determined to secure by a coup de 
main, It may be the proper thing 
—I dare say it is—that a governess 
should be considered as one of the 
family; but with us this has never 
been quite the case. My husband 
is generally, more especially in the 
hunting and shooting seasons, out 
of doors the whole day, and we 
neither of us have yet arrived at 
that degree of unselfishness which 
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would admit of disturbing, by the 
admission of a third person, our 
evening téte-d-téte. Whenever we 
had company staying in the house 
we had always made a point of 
inviting our governesses to join our 
evening circle; and likewise on 
those rare occasions in which we 
exercised hospitality in the form 
of a dinner-party. Miss Morton’s 
musical powers were so great an 
addition at such times to our re- 
sources in the way of entertaining 
our guests, that we could not but 
feel grateful for the rare good nature 
with which she always was ready 
to exert them. : 

I have described as well as I 
could in the brief limits to which 
I intend to confine myself, the 
position of affairs, when my son 
Walter arrived at Ashfield from 
Oxford for the long vacation. He 
was in his third year, and we were 
very proud of him, though I dare 
say many of our neighbours would 
tell you, with little cause; there was 
no probability of his getting a ‘first’ 
or a ‘second,’ or even an honorary 
‘fourth, though there was, we 
hoped (tremblingly), a reasonable 
prospect of his ‘ getting through.’ 
Our pride was therefore not based 
on his intellectual proficiency. I 
fear indeed, when I come to analyse 
it, that it was a poor pride, and 
that his being so tall and straight, 
so handsome, so frank and manly, 
had a good deal to do with it. He 
bade fair to be as good a rider as 
his father in the hunting-field ; 
while under his ‘strokeship’ (if 
such a word be in use) the Christ 
Church boat rose briefly and 
brilliantly to be the head of the 
river. These were his triumphs. 
We shared them, and were content 
with him as he was with his strong 
health, his active hardy habits, his 
noble unsuspecting nature, and 
singular unselfishness. 

As the eve of his arrival drew 
nigh, I began to fear that I might 
have acted unwisely in having 
suffered myself to be drawn into 
relations so much more intimate 
than I had intended with Miss 
Morton. With all the respect and 
regard which we had entertained 
for Miss Thorold, she had never 
been on such easy terms in our 
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domestic circle as her successor 
had become. The former had in- 
deed studiously avoided, as I had 
often remarked, anything approach- 
ing to familiarity, preserving ever 
a quiet dignity in the reserve 
which she appeared to desire 
should subsist between her and 
ourselves, 

My husband laughed at my fears, 
and told me, with some show of 
truth, that I was ever meeting evils 
half-way, especially such as seemed 
to menace Walter—that he was too 
young to dream of entertaining 
ideas of marriage; that Miss Morton 
was too old for him, if he were not, 
and too sensible and well-princi- 
pled, he was sure, to have such 
thoughts in her own head or put 
them in his. 

At our early dinner, when the 
first meeting took place between 
Miss Morton and my son, I sat on 
thorns and found it difficult to 
conceal the disquietude which I 
felt. In spite of some delicate 
manceuvring on my part, they sat 
upon the same side of the table 
and next to one another. He had 
always been so attentive and con- 
siderate towards Miss Thorold that 
it ought not to have affected me in 
any way to see him exercise the 
ordinary politeness due from him 
on such an occasion to her suc- 
cessor. Yet his most trivial re- 
marks, his passing glances, were 
watched by me with apprehension, 
and I longed to hear,and wondered 
whether he would tell me with his 
usual openness, the result of his 
first impression respecting her. 
Yes, she was very handsome, very 
well dressed, very well mannered, 
I could not but acknowledge as I 
regarded her on this occasion. The 
most severe matron in the matter 
of sumptuary regulations could 
have taken no exception to the 
plain black silk in which she was 
dressed ; yet how well it was made, 
how exquisitely it became her; 
what a contrast she formed in it, 
with her dark hair so simply ar- 
ranged around her well-shaped 
head, to Mesdemoiselles Aubery 
and Hoffman, her French and 
German fellow-labourers in the 
schoolroom. 


Nothing could be more coldly 
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indifferent than Miss Morton’s 
manner on this occasion. She 
scarcely responded so far as ordi- 
nary politeness required to his 
civilities ; her answers were short 
and repelling; indeed, I thought 
that she discouraged almost un- 
necessarily his slight attempts at 
conversation. 

‘I don’t much like your new 
governess, mother, was Walter’s 
first exclamation, when he found 
himself.in the drawing-room with 
only his father and myself. 

‘Don’t you. She is a very good 
governess, nevertheless, I replied, 
‘as you will say when you find what 
improvement your sisters have 
made in their music.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say; but she is not 
half so pleasant to talk to as Miss 
Thorold.. When are you going to 
ride, father? 

‘ At three o'clock.’ 

‘Then I shall go and look at the 
young pheasants that Grace was 
telling me about, and meet you in 
the stable-yard.’ 

As he left the room I saw a quiet 
smile on Arthur's face. 

‘ Not much mischief yet, you see, 
he said. 

‘No; I dare say it was very ab- 
surd to expect any,’ I replied. 

The first impression made by 
Miss Morton upon my son did not 
seem to wear oft In Miss Thorold’s 
day I had sometimes seen him join 
her and his sisters, of whom he was 
very fond, in their walk. Now 
this never seemed to occur. It 
appeared to me indeed that Miss 
Morton carefully avoided all but 
the most strictly necessary inter- 
course between them. I began to 
have as high an opinion of her dis- 
cretion as of her accomplishments. 

One great difficulty which I have 
generally experienced with gover- 
nesses has been that of inducing 
them to take sufficient out-door 
exercise with their pupils. It has 
been an especial aim with me to 
bring up my girls with active, hardy 
habits, to which their instructresses 
have generally manifested a very 
decided aversion, 

Two things prepossessed me frem 
the first in Miss Morton’s favour— 
her predilection for cold water and 
for country walks, When for any 
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reason the children could not ac- 
company her, she would go and 
loose Beppo, the great dog in 
.the stable-yard, which had certain 
claims to be considered of St. Ber- 
nard extraction, and start with him 
over the downs towards Ayton, 
our little post-town, which was a 
general object for us all when in 
want of a walk. From such expe- 
ditions I have often watched her 
return, admiring as she came up 
the avenue her plain and appro- 
priate dress, well slung up out of 
the dirt, of which shescarcely seemed 
to bring home a spot even on the 
strong boots which fitted so mar- 
vellously her well-shaped feet. 

Things were in the position which 
I have attempted to describe, when 
my husband received an invitation 
to join an old friend in Scotland, 
who had taken a moor there for the 
season. 

‘There is no chance,’ he said, ‘ of 
my father’s coming to us now be- 
fore Christmas ; so my staying at 
Ashfield on his account would be 
useless.’ 

‘Quite, I replied. Not so much 
because I felt any particular cer- 
tainty as to the movements of Sir 
Francis, as because I thought the 
change would do Arthur an infinite 
deal of good ; and his mind was so 
bent on going that I did not like to 
place any obstacle to his doing so. 

I may as well state briefly here 
that, though we lived at Ashfield, 
the family place of the Chesters, 
my husband’s father was still alive. 
He had spent a good deal in his 
time, and the property was con- 
siderably embarrassed in conse- 
quence. By the present arrange- 
ment he gave up Ashfield, which 
he had always extremely disliked, 
to his son, with a certain allowance 
for managing the property, and to- 
wards keeping up the place. My 
own fortune, which had been con- 
siderable, assisted us to live in 
tolerable comfort, though even with 
its assistance we were compelled to 
cut ourselves off from all super- 
fluous expenses. Sir Francis mean- 
while passed his time in London, 
Brighton, Paris, some German 
watering-place, as the season or 
his faney, which was somewhat 
discursive, inclined him. 
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On the day of my husband’s de- 
parture, feeling somewhat dull and 
depressed, as I often do in his ab- 
sence, I ordered the carriage to 
make a round of long-owed morn- 
ing calls, having generally found 
the desperate energy required for 
the performance of so disagreeable 
a duty one of the best restoratives 
for the sort of low spirits under 
which I was then suffering. On 
this occasion, however, I was pre- 
vented from proving the value of 
my favourite remedy by one of 
those sudden and severe headaches 
to which I have been liable for 
years, and which make all exertion 
impossible while they last. But I 
would not countermard the car- 
riage, and signified, through little 
Grace, to Mesdemoiselles Hoffman 
and Aubery that it was at their 
disposal if they had any shopping 
to do at our little country town, or 
would like a drive. To ask Miss 
Morton to join the party I knew 
would be gratuitous, as she and 
the foreign governesses were on 
terms so distant that they never 
unnecessarily associated with one 
another. 

The house was utterly still, there- 
fore. No sound approached the 
sofa on which I lay in the drawing- 
room, but such as came through the 
open windows from the far distant 
voices of the village children ; and 
that only contributed to induce the 
sleep which I longed for as the 
surest restorative from the pain 
under which I suffered. 

I must have slept about half an 
hour, when I was awakened by the 
sound of voices in the garden be- 
neath the window. 

‘I tell you it is no boy’s love, 
said one voice (it was Walter’s) in 
loud and passionate tones. The 
voice which answered was soft and 
low. I could not distinguish the 
words; but the deep, rich notes 
could only come from one voice 
which I knew; they trembled with 
no passion, but seemed those of a 
person calmly resisting a demand 
importunately urged. 

‘Impossible!—it is not impos- 
sible !—it shall not be impossible!’ 
exclaimed the first voice, ‘ if I have 
only your permission—— 

Lheard no more, <A sharp turn- 
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ing in the garden walk round a 
corner of the house made the rest 
inaudible. 

I lay back, angry, troubled, per- 
plexed. It was what I had antici- 
pated from the very first. How 
could he be in the house with that 
woman without being attracted by 
her: she was handsome, better 
educated, better mannered, than 
any one of our acquaintance. And 
this was what she had led him on 
to by her affected indifference and 
reserve. My poor boy! A few 
moments’ reflection showed me the 
possible injustice of my thoughts. 
I had still no ground whatever to 
suspect Miss Morton of having 
encouraged my son to make the 
avowal which | had just overheard ; 
and what right had I to call her in 
my heart ‘that woman.’ She was, 
I had reason to believe, sufficiently 
well born. Some of her connexions 
I knew to be both wealthy and 
fashionable people, though, as she 
informed me once with some bitter- 
ness, on one of the rare occasions 
on which she mentioned her family, 
they had refused to notice or assist 
her when left poor and destitute in 
the world. Yes, this was, after all, 
the point which made the possibi- 
lity of my son’s contracting such a 
marriage so disappointing—her 
poverty. She had nothing; and if 
my son married young, he must 
marry some one with fortune. The 
more I thought the matter over, the 
more convinced I felt that he must 
see this himself, if properly put to 
him. That she saw it already, I 
could not but feel convinced ; and 
drew immense relief from the 
circumstance, 

Alow knock at the door, at which 
my child Gertrude’s smiling face 
presented itself. 

‘May I come in, mamma? 
is a letter by the second post.’ 

I took it from her hand. It was 
from Sir Francis. He wrote from 
London, which he had just reached 
on his return from the Continent, 
and proposed to be at Ashfield on 
the day following. 

How very awkward, was my first 
thought, that my husband would 
not be here to receive him. How 
very fortunate, was my ‘second re- 
flection ; he will be my best adviser 


Here 
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in this perplexity. It was a case 
in which Sir Francis might interfere 
with more effect, as far as Walter 
was concerned, than even his father 
or myself. He would see the mat- 
ter so clearly in all its practical 
bearings—he would state so for- 
cibly to Walter all the worldly con- 
sequences which would follow in 
the train of such an act as he con- 
templated. He was very fond of 
Walter, so fond of him that I could 
depend on his using no unnecessary 
harshness in the matter ; and yethe 
would be betrayed, I felt sure, into 
no needless sympathy with him in 
his attachment, as I could not think 
it quite impossible that his father 
might be. He would take, in short, 
I felt sure, the common sense, mat- 
ter-of-fact, man-of-the-world view 
of the case, and impress his own 
view on Walter with tact and 
force. 

Until his arrival therefore, I de- 
termined to take no notice what- 
ever of what hadoccurred. It was 
too late to write to my husband by 
this post, so I delayed until the 
next day the communication which 
I had to make with regard to 
Walter and Miss Morton, and also 
to his father’s unexpected arrival. 

Sir Francis came on the day fol- 
lowing, making his appearance in 
the midst of our early dinner, or 
rather luncheon, as we always dined 
late when he was with us. I was not 
sorry that he had arrived at such a 
moment, as it enabled him to see 
Miss Morton, and appreciate more 
accurately the position of affairs, 
and the danger in which Walter 
was from his attachment to such a 
person. 

Walter had not made his appear- 
ance at luncheon, so Sir Francis 
and I had the drawing-room to 
ourselves afterwards, and I was 
able to make the communication 
which I desired without interrup- 
tion. Strange to say, he led me 
himself at once up to the subject 
by the very same remark which 
Walter had first made on his intro- 
duction to Miss Morton. 

‘I don’t like your new gover- 
ness so well as Miss Thorold ; she 
is very handsome, though, very 
handsome indeed.’ 

‘Very,’ I answered, dryly; ‘I 
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want to talk to you about her, Sir 
Francis.’ 

‘To me! oh, pray don’t; your 
governess troubles are the very 
last I wish to hear of, and the very 
last in which I can be of any use 
to you.’ 

‘This is not like my other 
troubles, and you can be of use to 
me here, I think ; of great use.’ 

‘Well, he answered, throwing 
himself into the easiest chair in 
the room, and resigning himself to 
an attitude of sleepy attention. 

He woke up, however, as my 
story proceeded, sat straight up in 
his chair, and even leant forward 
from it with eager interest at the 
end, as he asked, 

‘ And what must be done ? 

‘That is what I cannot tell; so 
far as I could judge from the conver- 
sation which I overheard, Miss 
Morton really did not seem to en- 
courage the poor boy, but if he 
goes on making love to her, one 
does not know how it may end.’ 

‘No, indeed. Tl tell you my 
opinion, he said, after a pause ; 
‘we shall make nothing of Walter. 
All the arguments against such a 


marriage will fall powerless on a 
disposition like his ; with him, my 
only hope would lie in his conside- 
ration of the disappointment and 
pain such an event would bring on 


you, Arthur, myself, all of us. But 
is there no hope, on the other hand, 
might not something be done with 
Miss Morton ? 

‘Yes,’ I said, eagerly, ‘ you are 
right. I might dismiss her before 
more mischief is done. True, I 
have no pretext, but it would not 
be the first case in which I have 
been obliged to dismiss a governess 
without assigning one.’ 

‘How could you dream of such 
a thing, with your clear head, Harri- 
ett! don’t you see that a suspicion 
of ill-treatment at our hands and for 
his sake would make a boy like 
Walter more devoted than ever, 
and.give him an advantage which 
he does not seem to have now in 
pressing his suit? No, I thought 
whether an appeal could be made 
to Miss Morton’s generosity ; whe- 
ther you could explain to her 
Walter’s real position in pecuniary 
matters; how impossible it was, 
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without inflicting the greatest 
misery on his family, that he 
could marry early, and without 
fortune.’ 

‘Yes, induce her to leave, and in 
such a manner as to make Walter 
feel that it was hopeless to follow 
her. Yes, it might be done, but I 
am not sure that I could do it; it 
is a very delicate task.’ 

‘Very; its success must depend 
on the tact with which it is accom- 
plished. I think it might be done.’ 

‘I will attempt it,’ I said, ‘but I 
think that I shall fail; and now I 
must write a line to Arthur, and 
tell him all this sad business. He 
will be so sorry to have been absent 
when you arrived ; he had, I know, 
so many things about which he 
desired to consult you. I dare 
say he will hurry home at once 
now that he knows that you are 
here.’ 

‘Beg him todo no such thing, I 
shall be here for a month or six 
weeks, and he las only gone for 
three ; and as for Walter’s affair, 
that must be settled at once, with- 
out a day’s delay ; it must not wait 
for his return. I advise you to see 
Miss Morton at once.’ 

‘I cannot, I answered, putting 
my hand up to my temples, which 
began to throb with pain ; ‘I will 
try to do so to-morrow morning.’ 

Sir Francis took up the paper, 
and I began my letter, in the midst 
of which Walter entered, his face 
clouded with unaccustomed gloom; 
it scarcely brightened as he shook 
hands with his grandfather, to 
whom he was always considerabl 
attached. I had often been struc 
with their remarkable likeness to 
one another; at this moment, as 
they stood side by side, the resem- 
blance came upon me with unusual 
force. The almost careworn look 
on Walter’s face made him look 
older than he really was, whilst 
Sir Francis was at any time the 
youngest-looking man for his years 
that I had ever seen; he was not 
indeed yet seventy, and looked at 
least ten years younger, especially 
when in good health and spirits, 
as he now appeared to be. He 
had married very early in life, 
and so had my husband, and so it 
seemed, unless he could be de- 
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barred in some way from following- 


the custom of his fathers, would 
Walter. 

They went out soon together to 
the stables to look at a horse which 
Arthur had lately bought at the re- 
commendation, and from a friend, 
of Sir Francis. I finished my 
letter, and managed to keep up 
during dinner, immediately after 
which I retired with one of my 
very worst headaches. 

In the morning I was too unwell 
to come down to breakfast, and 
did not rise till the middle of the 
day, enfeebled and prostrated by 
the pain which I had suffered, and 
by no means relieved by the pro- 
spect of my impending interview 
with Miss Morton. 

What should I say to her? how 
begin our conference? a scene is 
what of all things I dread, and 
there was certainly a fair prospect 
of one, possibly a stormy one, be- 
ore me. 

I dressed slowly, willing in any 
way to prolong the time, as I had 
made up my mind to get through 
my interview with Miss Morton as 
soon as I descended. 

‘Who are those on the terrace, 
Wilson? I inquired of my maid 
whilst she was brushing my hair, 
my sight being just sufficient to 
show me that two persons were 
there, and not enough to tell me 
who they were. 

‘Sir Francis and Miss Morton, 
ma’am.’ 

‘Give me my eye-glass.’ 

I took it, and perceived with some 
surprise that these two were indeed 
walking up and down together, in 
close and earnest conversation. 
Miss Morton seemed to be speaking 
rapidly and passionately as they 
came beneath the window; whilst [ 
looked she put up her handkerchief 
for an instant to wipe away what 
seemed to be tears, Bowing slightly 
and haughtily to him, she turned 
then away from Sir Francis and 
entered the house. 

For a few moments Sir Francis 
stood where she had left him, and 
then followed her steps. 

When at last I had finished 
dressing, and was about to leave 
my room, little Gertrude entered, 
and gave to me a little twisted-up 
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note ; it was from Sir Francis, and 
ran thus :— 
‘My dear Harriett, 

‘I have seen Miss Morton my- 
self, Everything is arranged ; she 
has behaved nobly ; you need feel 
no further anxiety on the subject, 
I will tell you all if you will give 
mea few moments’ quiet talk when 
you come down. You will excuse 
me, I am sure, for sparing you the 
awkwardness of an interview, the 
very prospect of which was, I saw 
at once, too much for you. 

7 

It was a great relief, certainly ; 
yet I cannot say that felt 
thoroughly satisfied, as one never 
does, to find that another has per- 
formed an unpleasant duty which 
should have,devolved upon oneself. 

When I entered the drawing- 
room, I found Sir Francis await- 
ingme: I thanked him at once for 
having released me from the per- 
formance of a very painful task, 

‘Well, I thought that you did 
not seem equal to it, and so I 
undertook it myself; but I would 
not go through it myself again for 
a thousand pounds. Why, she is 
not only fit to be Lady Chester in 
poms, but to be a Countess or 

uchess in esse, fit for any station 
that a handsome well-bred woman 
could fill with grace and dignity. 
What a pity that there are no femz ; 
competitive examinations for such 
posts ; perhaps we shall live to see 
even such prizes slip out of the 
hands of the select few amongst 
whom they are at present distri- 
buted. 

Such admiration, such badinage 
at such a moment, jarred inexpres- 
sibly on my nerves. I began to 
feel vexed that he had meddled in 
the matter in a way so different to 
that which I had intended. 

‘And what was the result of 
your interview? I asked. 

‘Interview,’ he replied, ‘I have 
had two interviews. The result 
of the first was, that she would 
have walked down at once 
to the station, leaving all her 
belongings to follow as they might ; 
of the second, that she will remain 
at Ashfield till Monday.’ 

‘ And this is Saturday !’ 


‘y ’ 


es. 
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‘It seems to me that I might as 
well have given the young lady her 
congé as I proposed, and you have 
tried your influence over Walter? 

‘Well, perhaps so; I had no 
idea, I ‘must confess, how little her 
feelings: were engaged on the sub- 
ject, or I should not have dissuaded 
you as I did from such a course.’ 

As we spoke thus, Walter entered. 
He had heard either through the 
children or servants of Miss Mor- 
ton’s intended departure, and know- 
ing or suspecting its cause, game to 
announce his own; he had had an 
invitation only that morning from 
a college friend, and wished at 
once to accept it. 

‘You cannot do better,’ said Sir 
Francis. 

Walter turned angrily upon him, 
but did not speak. 

‘If so sudden a change of my 
plans will not disarrange yours, 
dear mother, he said, turning to 
me, ‘I should like to go to-day.’ 

‘Certainly, it will be best; and 
when will you return? 

‘I cannot tell; I will write.’ 

Sir Francis left the room. 

‘Before I go, dear mother,’ said 
Walter, somewhat thickly, and 
turning his face from me, ‘I wish 
to ask you to tell Miss Morton that 
Iam not likely to be at Ashfield 
for some weeks, not indeed if I can 
help it during the rest of the vaca- 
tion, so that her own departure 
need not be so precipitate. Howmy 
folly has been discovered I know 
not, but I never dreamed of its 
bringing such unpleasant conse- 
quences on her; it was not her 
fault, indeed, mother; she never 
gave me the least encouragement. 
How I could have acted as I did 
without it, I cannot tell.’ 

Poor boy, he looked so utterly 
miserable, that the tears started to 
my eyes as I kissed him; and 
knowing not what else to do for 
- the best, for I saw that it would be 
impossible for him to remain at 
oan for the present, I said ‘ good- 

e 


‘And you will ask Miss Morton 

to remain, mother, for a while ; she 
has, I know, no relation to receive 
her, and of course no situation at 
a minute’s notice to go to. In com- 
mon justice you must do this, and 
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if I go, there can be no bar to-your 
doing it.’ 

‘T will, I said, but with hesita- 
tion and misgiving. The wheels 
of the dog-cart came grating along 
the gravel drive as I spoke; [I 
followed Walter into the hall 
kissed him, and he was gone; and 
all those precious weeks of his 
vacation yet unspent, on which I 
had so counted, were lost to me. 

I would not delay in this instance, 
and sought at once Miss Morton. 
She was writing a note to the 
Chester Arms for a fly to be sent 
on Monday to take her to the 
station, resolved, I supposed, to 
use no carriage of ours for the 
occasion, 

She received me coldly and 
haughtily, and at first would not 
listen to my request that she should 
remain with us any longer ; at last, 
with considerable difficulty and an 
amount of self-humiliation on my 
part which I did not at all appre- 
ciate, she consented to remain for 
another fortnight. 

During that whole fortnight, I 
was more or less indisposed. My 
husband was to return at the end 
of it. I never so longed for his 
appearance. I had told him daily 
all that had occurred, but a new 
anxiety had sprung up in my own 
mind, the existence of which [ 
scarcely dared express to myself, 
much less confide to another, 
the more so as I knew that it was, 
as [ had been often told, my nature 
to suspect and anticipate evils 
which had often no existence but 
in my own imagination. 

The fortnight came at last to an 
end. During the last days of it my 
suspicions were so lulled, that I 
had begun to feel thoroughly 
ashamed of ever having entertained 
them, and forced myself to show a 
degree of attention and kindness 
to Miss Morton to which I was 
still instinetively, but as I con- 
sidered unreasonably, averse. 

The moment of her departure at 
length arrived, her luggage had 
already been despatched, and the 
carriage was driving up to the door, 
which was to convey her to the 
station. She was bidding good- 
bye to her pupils in the school- 
room, I thought, and feeling quite 
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cordial towards her myself, as one 
does even to those who have 
troubled our peace, when the time 
of parting with them arrives, I 
wenttothe schoolroom toannounce 
the carriage and make my own 
adieux. The girls were there, but 
not Miss Morton; she had only 
looked in for an instant and then 
left them; they were waiting to 
see her off, and so caaemaaiel me 
as I retraced my steps towards the 
front hall, feeling certain that I 
should find her there. I was again 
mistaken, however. 

‘Have you seen Miss Morton 
anywhere?!’ I asked of the butler ; 
for Grace had come running down- 
stairs to report that she was not in 
her own room, where she had been 
to seek her. 

‘She was on the terrace, ma’am, 
with Sir Francis, a few minutes 
since.’ 

‘Go at once and tell her that the 
carriage is waiting, or she will be 
too late for the train.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

What did the man mean by the 
lurking smile which seemed ready, 
but for my presence, to extend from 
the corners of his mouth over the 
rest of his face ? 

Before he had gone many yards 
Miss Morton appeared, walking 
rapidly from the terrace towards 
the house. As she approached, I 
indulged myself in what I hoped 
at the moment might be a last look 
at the young lady. She looked 
more beautiful than ever, and 
radiant from some concealed cause 
of satisfaction. 

‘I feared that you would be too 
late for your train, I said coldly, as 
she drew near. 

‘There is still plenty of time ; if 
not, Robert must drive a little 
faster, answered the young lady, 
with that perfect sang froid which 
had so astounded me on her first 
entrance into the house, 

As she received my hand, which 
I could not refuse to give her at 
parting, she said— 

‘I fear that I have kept you 
waiting, but I was delayed by Sir 
Francis, who wished to see me ; he 
will explain all.’ 

She kissed the children, settled 
herself with the air of a duchess in 
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the carriage, returned with easy 
self-possession my constrained and 
chilling bow, and drove off. 

In the drawing-room I found Sir 
Francis, who had entered the house 
through the conservatory from the 
terrace ; he stood by the fireplace, 
I was too indignant to notice his 
presence, until he addressed me, 
and then I was obliged to look up. 
His air was more juvenile than 
ever ; his well-preserved complexion 
looked clearer, his eyes brighter 
but his manner was nervous and 
embarrassed, 

‘I wish to speak a few words to 
you, Harriett, he began, but did 
not seem to know very well how to 
proceed ; I would relieve him of no 

article of any awkwardness which 
“ might feel. ‘I have a commu- 
nication to make which I shall en- 
trust to your tact to convey to 
Arthur as well, I am going—— 

‘Arthur will be here the day 
after to-morrow,’ I interrupted him 
with ; ‘I really think, Sir Francis, 
that you may reserve your commu- 
nication till his arrival.’ 

‘Tam going to town this evening.’ 

‘That is sudden, is it not? 

‘Yes; the truth is what, I dare 
say, you have surmised with your 
unusual powers of observation.’ 

‘I have surmised nothing, I re- 
plied, somewhat disingenuously. 

‘Well, then, if you have not sus- 
pected it, you will be the more 
surprised to hear that I have just 
proposed to and been accepted by 
the handsomest woman in England, 
Miss Morton.’ 

In spite evén of what I had ob- 
served and suspected, the news 
confounded me. I was silent. 

‘You do not congratulate me, 
he said. 

‘Iam congratulating myself; I 
replied, ‘that my son should have 
escaped the toils of such a woman.’ 

: Rh, poor Walter ! he had never 
much chance,’ said Sir Francis, 
looking into the pier-glass over the 
mantelpiece, and settling his collar, 
which was as juvenile in size and 
shape as Walter’s. 

‘Whatever chance he had, Sir 
Francis, I feel relieved to think 
that he will soon have none at all. 
A man may not marry his grand- 
mother,’ 
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T left the room as I spoke, and 
did not see Sir Francis again. He 
left by the afternoon express for 
London, 

Arthur returned on the following 
day. Disappointed and annoyed 
he was, of course, by his father’s 
marriage, but not to the extent that 
Iwas. He took things in general 
very easily, and this amongst the 
number: he had always expected 
that Sir Francis would marry again, 
he said, and wondered only that he 
had not done so before. 1 relieved 
myself by expressing to all around 
me my unmitigated disgust and 
disapproval of themarriage. Walter 
bore 1t astonishingly : he was at all 
times unselfish and unworldly to 
the last degree, and had already 
found at the moment a source of 
consolation even for such a ca- 
lamity. The comfort which he had 
found in his trouble was not with- 
out its effect upon ourselves, Al- 
most in return for my announce- 
ment of his grandfather’s proposed 
marriage with Miss Morton, he 
wrote to tell us that he was almost 
engaged to the sister of his friend, 
with whom he had gone to stay; 


that his father’s approval of the 
affair was all that he thought 
would be required to make it really 


an engagement. It was a great 
source of satisfaction to us. Miss 
Cuthbert united in herself every- 
thing which I had desired, and 
more than I had ever expected, in 
a daughter-in-law. Amiable and 
accomplished she was, of course ; 
beautiful not, except in Walter’s 
eyes ; to any others, she was lady- 
like and refined looking, which I 
think that I appreciate myself 
more than beauty. Last, but in 
my mind by no means least, she 
had’ a fortune—a large fortune— 
one which made her an object of 
considerable interest to all the 
mothers of younger sons, and in- 
deed elder too, in her neighbour- 
hood, 

‘I will never marry a woman 
with money; they have always 
thick ankles,’-—such was the pro- 
testation which his sisters now re- 
called against Walter; but he ex- 
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plained to them that he had com- 
mitted a very common error of 
arguing from ‘ particulars’ to ‘ uni- 
versals,’ having grounded his asser- 
tion solely upon the ankles of Miss 
Willoughby Smith Willoughby, the 
great soap-boiler’s daughter, who 
was the only heiress of which our 
own neighbourhood could boast. 
=. a «@ & << 

Several years have passed since 
the record of the above events was 
written. Sir Francis died the year 
before last at a good old age. We 
were never disturbed in our resi- 
dence at Ashfield, as both Sir 
Francis and his young wife pre- 
ferred the sort of life which he had 
been for some time accustomed to 
lead, to permanently settling down 
into an English country home. At 
the last he resided almost entirely 
at Brighton, where he died. We all 
became reconciled, of course ; and 
Tam bound to saythat I did not find 
Lady Chester as utterly deficient 
in every human virtue, as I had at 
first supposed her to be on hearing 
of her engagement to Sir Francis. 
My children were never required to 
treat with becoming respect any 
new uncles and aunts in miniature, 
so that their worldly prospects 
were less injured by the marriage 
than I had at first imagined that 
they would be. But what chiefly 
induces me to make this addition 
to my narrative is to announce the 
marriage, which afterwards took 
place, of the Dowager Lady Chester 
with Mr. Willoughby Smith Wil- 
loughby, the great millionaire of 
our county. ‘that gentleman in- 
sisted, with a liberality and deli- 
cacy of feeling never sufficiently to 
be commended, on resigning the 
jointure which his future wife was 
entitled to on the Chester property. 
My husband on his side resisted 
this for some time, but it ended at 
last in the affair being arranged ac- 
cording to Mr. Willoughby Smith 
Willoughby’s wishes. 

There, at that magnificent castle, 
the seat of an extinguished earl, 
lives she who was once Miss Mor- 
ton, the last governess whom I 
ever ventured to engage. 
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THE SENTIMENTS, ACCORDING TO PHRENOLOGY, 
EXAMINED. 


By ALEXANDER Barn. 


ONTINUING our examination 
of the sentiments,* we come 
next to— 

15. Firmness.—Immediately be- 
hind veneration, at the posterior 
vart of the crown of the head, and 
in the middle line, lies the organ 
of firmness. ‘Gall observed that 
persons of afirm and constant cha- 
racter have this part of the brain 
much developed ; and Lavater had 
previously remarked the same con- 
figuration in individuals of that 
disposition. Gall remarks that, 
properly speaking, firmness is 
neither an inclination nor a power. 
He who is deficient in it is the 
sport of external circumstances and 
of communicated impressions, Its 
effects, says Dr. Spurzheim, are 
mistaken for will, because those in 
whom it is large are prone to use 
the phrase “T will” with great em- 
phasis, which is the natural lan- 
guage of determination. But this 
feeling is different from proper 
volition. It gives fortitude, con- 
stancy, perseverance, determina- 
tion ; and when too energetic, pro- 
duces obstinacy, stubbornness, and 
infatuation. Its organ will be found 
large in stubborn and intractable 
children.’ 

Firmness certainly does not ex- 
oress the faculty of will or volition; 
but it may mean the degree of the 
voluntary energy. The difference 
between a strong and an average 
will is often described by such 
terms as ‘firmness,’ ‘fortitude,’ 
‘constancy, ‘obstinacy,’ ‘ perse- 
verance, &c. The phrenologists 
discriminate between the strength 
of a single propensity, such as 
acquisitiveness, which keeps the 
mind and energies very much bent 
upon the corresponding class of 
objects, and firmness of purpose in 
general, whereby great activity is 
kept up in times and circumstances 
where no strong emotion is felt, 

We have here to iterate the com- 
plaint that phrenology has broken 


up and dispersed in the most irre- 
gular way the great fact of our 
spontaneous energy, which lies at 
the basis of will, and determines 
the strength or weakness of our 
active impulses generally. The 
consequence is, that nearly the 
very same language is used in 
describing the faculties of organs 
lying apart from each other, 
Under concentrativeness we have 
a description of a character pos- 
sessing intellectual continuity as 
opposed to one that is the sport of 
passing and momentary impres- 
sions. Combativeness is a source 
of courage and persistent energy in 
overcoming obstacles; while Gall 
gives as the motto of the man of 
firmness, ‘Tu ne cede malis, sed 
contra audacior ito.’ Self-esteem 
supplies the energy for command 
and a confident, self-reliant, self- 
asserting disposition. The opposi- 
tion of this last-named organ to 
veneration is likewise extended to 
firmness, whose extreme develop- 
ment is said to make the subject of 
it stubborn and intractable. When 
we consider that veneration and 
firmness are placed in the map over 
one contiguous convolution of the 
brain, it jars against all sense of 
consistency that the one should 
cause deferential obedience and the 
other a refractory spirit. 
Notwithstanding the unmistake- 
ableness of the attribute of firmness 
when appearing in the men and 
women that come under our ob- 
servation, and the strong contrast 
exhibited when a vacillating person 
stands by the side of the ‘ tenax 
ow vir, there is scarcely a 
quality of the human mind more 
subtle to resolve into its ultimate 
elements. If there were an exact 
coincidence between it and mere 
strong will in the sense of super- 
abundant central energy, the 
analysis of it would be compara- 
tively easy. But although a high 
degree of firmness of character is 


* See Fraser’s Magazine for November, p. 620. 
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incompatible with weakness in the 
spontaneous energy of the tem- 
perament, there may be a great deal 
of the last without amounting to 
all that we expect in the first. A 
copious and sustained flow of active 
impulses may be found operating 
in a desultory manner, the indi- 
vidual being still ‘the sport of 
external circumstances and of com- 
municated impressions.’ Whatever 
a man does he may do with might, 
but he may do nothing to any good 
purpose. He may give way on a 
point where it would be firmness to 
make a stand, and be distinguished 
only in doing the wrong thing with 
animation and fervour. Two boys 
may show an equal infirmity of 
moral purpose in breaking into an 
orchard: once there, the superior 
in energy will be shown by the 
greater amount of his devastation 
and plunder. Mere active energ 

is consistent simply in expending 
itself. A sturdy cobra is a con- 
sistent poisoner ; the torpedo is ¢ 
thorough-going galvanizer. The 


regulation of all this energy for 
the furtherance of ends, the deter- 


mining when to act and when to 
refrain, is not a part of the active 
mechanism itself, but is to be sought 
in some of the other regions of the 
mind, which other regions can only 
be the feelings and the intelligence. 
The contrary illustration will 
make the point still clearer. A 
person may have fortitude, con- 
stancy, perseverance, or determi- 
nation, without that copious flow 
of spontaneous energy that makes 
the active temperament. Youth 
abounds most in force ; but firm- 
ness, in the sense of tenacity of 
per is seen in mature age. 
he old have less power on the 
whole, but what they have is con- 
centrated upon their special aims. 
The fiery ebullience of some men 
dances from one object to another, 
begins everything and finishes no- 
thing ; a feebler active endowment, 
never diverted from a main pur- 
pose, accomplishes far more. It is 
evident that without a certain con- 
siderable amount of natural energ 
no great continuous enterprise can 
be carried out; because in every 
such enterprise there must occur 
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obstacles and moments of difficulty 
that a feeble nature connot grapple 
with. A traveller in an unknown 
country may not be under the 
necessity of daily fatigue marches, 
but unless he is capable of such on 
occasion, he cannot go on. On the 
other hand, there may be the 
power, with a total absence of the 
concentration of it upon one object, 
in which case we cannot dignify 
the person with the attribute of 
firmness of character. In short, 
both the active power and a direct- 
ing influence must enter into the 
case, 

Now, what is this directing in- 
fiuence? We have just said it 
must be evolved either from the 
feelings or from the intelligence, or 
both together ; for natural or spon- 
taneous activity, feeling, and intel- 
lect exhaust the mind. It is a 
well-known effect of a strong feel- 
ing to give a direction to the active 
power ; the hungry animal, instead 
of careering over the common, will 
run in search of a meal. It would, 
then, seem that a very powerful 
emotion—the attainment of some 
strong pleasure or the avoidance of 
some strong pain—can carve out a 
definite channel for the energies, 
which will no longer waste them- 
selves in purposeless or desultory 
ways. When benevolence is highly 
developed, the individual will be 
active in doing good ; strong zsthe- 
tic sensibility will lead a man to 
devote himself to procure works of 
fine art; the lover of knowledge, 
possessing also great natural acti- 
vity, will be found an earnest 
student. So with aversions ; great 
sensibility to physical pain and the 
miseries of ill health will prompt 
to energetic precautions against 
disease. What, then, is meant by 
the following passage /—‘An indi- 
vidual, in whom acquisitiveness is 
the strongest propensity, may, al- 
though firmness be deficient, ex- 
hibit unceasing efforts to become 
rich, but he will be vacillating and 
unsteady in the means which he 
will employ: he will to-day be 
captivated by one project, to-mor- 
row by another, and the next day 
by a third ; whereas, with firmness 
large, he would adopt the plan 
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which appeared to him most pro- 
mising, and steadily pursue it to 
the end. We may persevere in a 
course of action from two motives— 
either, first, because it is of itself 
agree ible ; or, secondly, because we 
have resolved so to act. It is firm- 
ness which gives origin to the 
latter motive, and enables us to 
persist with vigour in conduct once 
decided upon, whether agreeable 
or the reverse. Can it be the 
case, then, that acquisitiveness 
shall be very large, and not prompt 
aman to use the proper means of 
its gratification? Supposing him 
for a time to give way to frequent 
change of scheme, would not his 
experience teach him that no suc- 
cess could come in this manner, 
and from the very strength of his 
propensity would he not resist the 
temptations of new projects, and 
abide by the one that on the whole 
promised best? Or if it be the 
fact that vacillation of conduct 
may co-exist with the strongest 
emotions, with intense acquisitive- 
ness, benevolence, cyriosity, or love 
of approbation, in what department 
of the mind does the weakness lie? 
If not in the feelings, nor in the 
flow of active energy, we must place 
it somehow in the intellect. 

There is truth in this alternative. 
A feeling may be very acute at the 
moment, and may for that reason 
stimulate the will strongly, but be 
very little persistent in idea; in 
other words, it may be entirely 
forgotten soon after the reality has 
passed away. A neuralgic pain 
may be so sharp that there is no- 
thing we should not do to get rid 
of it; after it has gone, we may be 
so little affected by the mere me- 
mory of the pain as to neglect the 
precautions against its return. So 
we may'feel strongly at the mo- 
ment a particular pleasure, but not 
retain it in recollection afterwards, 
so as that it shall operate as an 
abiding motive to the will, or an 
inducement to make us labour to 
realize it again. We may have a 
good or a bad memory for our 
pleasures and pains, as well as for 
language, or locality, or poetry, or 
anything else. A good memory 
for feelings enables them to operate 
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persistently on the will, and there- 
fore makes us steady in the pursuit 
of those objects that engage the 
mind. A firm recollection of bodily 
pains operates to maintain a syste- 
matic course of protective measures 

and gives them at times when they 
are unfelt nearly the same force as 
their real presence. A man is then 
‘firm, ‘resolved,’ ‘determined, 
‘persevering, &c., in temperance 
and all other hygienic practices, 
Acute present feeling, joined with 
good remembrance, cannot fail to 
secure the constant determination 
of the will in one direction, unless 
either there be some motives still 
more powerful in those particulars, 
or the active energy be so deficient 
that nothing can spur it into great 
activity. Natural indolence, which 
expresses a very low degree of the 
spontaneous and available activity, 
is incompatible with firmness of 
purpose, even although the other 
elements are in sufficient amount. 
But however great the fund of 
energy, and however acute the 
suceptibility to pleasure or pain, if 
these last are not highly intellec- 
tualized, so to speak, there may be 
great dashes of exertion, but no- 
thing persistent, steady, or conti- 
nuous. ‘The impressions of the 
moment must not be allowed to 
act themselves out there and then; 
they must be confronted with the 
aggregate impressions of the whole 
past, and subordinated thereto. A 
man may be so much cut with a 
rebuke from his superior, as to be 
ready at the moment to sacrifice 
his whole prospects in life, and yet 
so little tenacious of the pain that 
he incurs it ona very small tempta- 
tion of ease or indulgence. It is 
by virtue of the intellect that we 
store up remembrances of pleasure 
and pain, and chalk out a course of 
proceeding that secures the most 
of the one and the least of the 
other ; and if we are firm in our 
adherence to the plan so formed, 
this is by the force of our recollec- 
tion of the experiences that it is 
based upon. It does not follow 
that because our intelligence is 
powerful for the common ‘elements 
called knowledge — language, sci- 
ence, history, commerce, &c, &c.— 
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that it is also powerful for the 
retention of impressions of good 
and evil; exactly as it may be 
powerful for language and not for 
science, or the opposite, so it may 
be efficient for good and evil, and 
not for any branch of ordinary 
learning. If a person carries to an 
unusual development the accurate 
retention of all things that pain 
or delight him, and is moved by 
the prospect of any one as much 
as (and no more than) by the reality, 
so that the will is always stimu- 
lated according to what is best for 
him on the whole, the present 
never counting for more than it is 
really worth—such person may be 
correctly described as having a 
genius for prudence, as Newton 
may be styled a mathematical 
genius, or Porson a genius for 
language. He is firm, in the sense 
of the phrenological quality so 
called ; but firmness does not ex- 
press the whole of the case. No 


amount of addition to the mere 
active endowment, or to the mere 
intensity of one or more of the 
feelings (except in so far as inten- 
sity is apt to confer persistence in 


idea), could constitute such a cha- 
racter, without that virtue of the 
intellect that reproduces the past 
in unabated power, to contend, if 
need be, against the present. 
Everything that distinguishes firm- 
ness from vacillation, desultoriness, 
over-susceptibility to passing in- 
fluences, can be shown to have its 
root in the intellectual region of 
our constitution, although not in 
the same department as reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. Repetition 
and cultivation operate con as 
elsewhere ; a pain often experienced 
will be so retained as to incite the 
precautionary will; the old are 
wiser in this, as in other matters, 
than the young. Still there is 
sometimes a natural aptitude that 
imparts a precocious development 
of the prudential faculty, as Pascal 
and Newton were mathematicians 
from their tender years. 

It is impossible, in the criticism 
of a single organ of phrenology, to 
do full justice to this greatly over- 
looked department of our intellec- 
tual nature, The purpose has been 
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merely to indicate that there are 
depths to be probed before the 
quality of firmness can be fully 
accounted for, and that it must be 
in the highest degree premature to 
locate in one organ a fact of cha- 
racter that includes nothing less 
than the totality of the virtue of 
prudence. As remarked of cau- 
tiousness, nobodyis firm or prudent 
on every point ; and the localizing 
of the faculty ought to have some 
reference to the special subject 
matter, according to the plan of 
having separate localities for tune, 
colour, number, &c. 

16. Conscientiousness, — Combe, 
after alluding to the different 
theories of morals, says: ‘I have 
introduced this sketch of conflict- 
ing theories to convey some idea 
of the boon which phrenology 
would confer upon moral science, 
if it could fix upon a firm basis 
this single point in the philosophy 
of mind—that not tt are we 
endowed with sentiments giving 
rise to disinterested inclination to 
benefit our fellow-creatures, and to 
reverence goodness and greatness, 
but, moreover, with a power or 
faculty the object of which is to 
produce the feeling of duty and 
obligation, independently of sel- 
fishness, the hope of reward, fear 
of punishment, or any extrinsic 
motive; a faculty, in short, the 
natural language of which is, Fiat 
justitia ruat celum. Phrenology 
does this by a demonstration 
founded on numerous observations, 
that those persons who have the 
organ of benevolence large are 
disposed to perform acts of kind- 
ness; those in whom that of 
veneration is large are inclined to 
reverence ; and those whose organ 
of conscientiousness is greatly de- 
veloped experience powerfully the 
sentiment of justice.’ He expresses 
himself unable to comprehend the 
account of conscience given by Sir 
James Mackintosh in the well- 
known Dissertation on Ethical Phi- 
losophy, who speaks of it as formed 
of ‘many elements, and by ‘the 
combination of elements so unlike 
as the private desires and the social 
affections.’ 

Every theorist admits that duty 
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or obligation is a distinct fact of 
our nature. Some would make it 
out one of the primitive elements 
of our constitution, incapable of 
being resolved into anything else ; 
and the phrenologists consider that 
they have established this view on 
the evidence of their peculiar class 
of observations. Now it is evi- 
dently incumbent upon the sup- 
porters of this theory that they 
should so state the nature of the 
faculty as that it shall never imply 
any of their other faculties, and 
that their observations should show 
it working in its purity, that is, 
presenting a clear and uniform 
result under all varieties of mani- 
festation of benevolence, firmness, 
cautiousness, and the reflecting 
faculties. Combe, in the above 
passage, certainly makes the pro- 
blem casier for himself by defining 
conscience as the sense of justice ; 
but in so doing he restricts the 
sphere of moral duty as usually 
conceived. Nor is he always con- 
sistent in his restriction; for, in 
illustrating the meaning of right, 
he says, ‘ we feel that it is a duty 
to be benevolent, and a duty also 
to worship God, both quite distinct 
from mere justice. Still, if we 
follow his illustrations, we find 
that the idea of conscientiousness 
present to his mind is the faithful 
discharge of the obligations that 
we have come under to our fellow- 
men in actual society. The pay- 
ment of debts, the rendering of 
service according to agreement, the 
fulfilment of promises; in short, 
the satisfying of those rights and 
expectations on the part of others 
that have the same foundations as 
all our own rights—these are attri- 
butes of the conscientious man in 
every community and every time. 
The conduct reckoned to be just is 
very different in different countries 
and ages. In one country primo- 
geniture and the unequal portion- 
ing of sons and daughters are 
established rules ; in others justice 
is held to imply an equal division 
of property among members of the 
same family. Some nations ac- 
count it just to hold human beings 
in slavery; others take a view 
diametrically opposite. An Oriental 
sees nothing unjust in polygamy ; 
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the western nations from time im- 
memorial have branded it with the 
stamp of illegality and immorality, 
Now a conscientious man, in 
Combe’s sense, is one that per- 
forms the obligations created by 
the society he lives in; inasmuch 
as the fair expectations of other 
men are founded upon those. He 
that in Turkey would maintain 
four wives and as many concubines, 
if-a conscientious Englishman or 
Frenchman, would adhere to mono- 
gamy, if only because the one 
woman that he may choose to 
marry counts upon the established 
usage of her own country. With- 
out incumbering himself with the 
problem of the first origin of moral 
rules, Combe considers the ad- 
herence to such as are established 
the mark of the just man ; and he 
gives the following as the result of 
his inquiries, ‘After more than 
thirty years’ experience of the world 
in actual life and in various coun- 
tries, I cannot charge my memory 
with an instance in which I have 
been permanently treated unjustly 
by an individual in whom the 
organs of conscientiousness and in- 
tellect were largely developed. A 
momentary act of injustice may 
have been done through misappre- 
hension or irritation; but after 
correct information has been fur- 
nished, and excited feelings have 
been allowed time to cool, [ have 
found persons so endowed ever 
disposed to act on the dictates of 
conscientiousness. By persons so 
organized, I have never been mal- 
treated on account of my differing 
from them in opinion, even when 
they dissented most widely from 
my views. On the other hand, I 
have been assailed by some oppo- 
nents who have not scrupled to 
use falsehood, misquotation, and 
misrepresentation as weapons of 
attack, In their heads I have uni- 
formly observed the organ of con- 
scientiousness to be deficient.’ 

We believe it may be shown that 
conscience, in the widest sense, is 
a thing very various in its charac- 
ter, and made up of various in- 
gredients. But, confining ourselves 
strictly to the conscientious man 
as thus defined, it would not be 
difficult to show that a regard to 
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the feelings of our fellow beings is 
the main characteristic or consti- 
tuent. The conduct described 
would arise in any mind that 
realizes acutely the pains of dis- 
appointed expectation caused in 
another man by a failure in 
performing our incumbent duty 
towards him. What is termed 
‘sympathy’ goes far to express this 
attribute whereby we enter readily 
into the feelings of those that we 
are related to, taking upon our- 
selves as it were the smart of their 
known pains, and resenting the 
conduct of the persons causing 
them. Sympathy, although an 
important adjunct of benevolence, 
isa distinct fact of the constitution, 
involving intellect as well as matter 
of sentiment. He that is disposed 
generally to sympathize with the 
feelings of his fellow creatures, and 
has an aptitude for reading and 
interpreting other men’s states, 
cannot fail to be affected with a 
case of violated expectation—as 
when any one is the victim of un- 
fulfilled promises, bargains, or 
obligations. On the other hand, a 
settled indifference to all pains and 


pleasures that are not strictly our 
own is apt to extend itself to the 
nullification of conscientious senti- 
ment in matters of right and duty. 
If we never take upon ourselves 
the miseries of any one but self, it 
is not very likely that we shall feel 


a strong shock of revulsion at 
being the cause of misery by not 
paying our just debts or fulfilling 
our deliberate engagements. Feel- 
ing acutely, as men generally do, 
when they are themselves de- 
frauded or wronged, some _ indi- 
viduals confine the sense of pain 
solely to their own case; others 
have that enlargement of mind that 
enters into the state of a second 
person so placed, and being, so to 
speak, unable to divest themselves 
of his pain, they are strongly 
deterred from causing it. Of all 
the motives that make up the 
power of conscience in human 
beings, this attribute is on the 
whole the greatest security we have 
for the enjoyment of our social 
rights, 

Conscience is so much a subject 
of education(and for good reasons), 
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that we must be especially careful 
in assigning a large or small deve- 
lopment of it to natural endow- 
ment, Of course, when the same 
appliances have been brought to 
bear upon a number of minds with 
very different consequences, some 
showing a precocious aptitude for 
the discipline and others the re- 
verse, we naturally resort to ori- 
ginal differences to account for the 
phenomenon. When a man rises 
above liis education and is con- 
scientious beyond his age, he is a 
fair case for phrenological exa- 
mination. The shock that the 
system of indulgences gave to the 
mind of Luther; Bentham’s re- 
vulsion at the system of legal 
procedure of his early days, by 
which fees were charged several 
times over forthe same thing ; and 
the impulse to become a social 
reformer that came over Fourrier 
when he was made to take part in 
throwing wheat into the sea at 
Marseilles for the sake of raising 
prices, are examples of the higher 
urgences of our conscientious feel- 
ings,—by means of which better 
standards are gragually forced upon 
mankind, 

17. Hope—The faculty pro- 
duces the emotion of hope in gene- 
ral, without any propensity to act 
in a specific manner. It gives the 
tendency to believe in the future 
attainment of what the other facul- 
ties desire, but without giving the 
conviction of it, which depends on 
the intellect. Thus a person with 
much hope and much acquisitive- 
ness, will expect to become rich ; 
another, with much hope and great 
love of approbation, will hope to 
rise to eminence ; and a third, with 
much hope and love of life, will 
hope to enjoy a long and happy 
existence. It inspires gay, fasci- 
nating, and delightful emotions: 
painting futurity fair and smiling 
as the regions of primitive bliss. 
It invests every distant prospect 
with hues of enchanting brilliancy ; 
while cautiousness hangs clouds 
and mists over remote objects seen 
by the mind’s eyes,’ &c. Combe, in 
this prose version of Campbell’s 
immortal verse, describes a state of 
mind that mankind have always 
recognised. And although the ho- 
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ping temper belongs only to some 
constitutions, momentary flashes of 
it are, in all probability, experi- 
enced by every human being, so 
that in fact hardly any emotion is 
more universally intelligible when 
spoken of. 

It is hard to make out what is 
meant by ‘believing in the future 
attainment’ of something, without 
having ‘the conviction of it; 
‘belief? and ‘conviction’. are as 
nearly synonymous as any two 
words in the language. The real 
question at issue is—what is the 
probable cerebral embodiment of 
the hopeful temperament—a local 
centre, or a pervading quality of the 
mass of the brain !—and, as a pre- 
liminary, we are called upon to 
analyse the feeling to the utmost, 
and to advert to the external influ- 
ences that are known to stimulate 
or depress it. 

Now, it seems to us that the 
phrenologists have in this instance 
stated as the primary, what is but 
the secondary, or derived, effect. It 
is an undoubted fact of our nature, 
that when we are very much 
charmed, fascinated, delighted from 
some present cause, and when in 
such a condition we turn our 
thoughts upon the future, the feel- 
ing of the moment colours that 
future with its own tints. It is 
not that we hope first and enjoy 
afterwards, but that we enjoy first 
and hope afterwards, in so far as the 
temper of the mind is the cause of 
hope. The sanguine temperament 
might be shown by a large induc- 
tion of experience to be the happy 
or enjoying temperament. We 
know that an outburst of good 
spirits makes the mind for the time 
sanguine, while depression and 
despondency are names for the 
state that includes both present 
misery and melancholy forebodings. 

To lay open the sources of hope 
we ought to determine all the 
sources of belief in general. Expe- 
rience is the legitimate and rational 
ground of future expectation, but 
not the only ground, nor always 
the most efficient, as human beings 
* are constituted. Two other causes 
may be proved to operate, namely, 
the instinctive proneness of the 
mind to act somehow (implying a 
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belief in the course pursued), and 
the influence of all the emotions.— 
(Emotions and the Will, p. 580) 
Experience teaches the farmer to 
expect a good return for the labour 
and capital expended in draining 
and enriching his fields; but his 
own natural temper for action and 
emotion will materially affect the 
degree of his hopefulness: the 
same grounds of experience will 
have very different results in two 
minds. The pleasing and joyous 
emotions prevailing will give a con- 
fident tone, the painful will have 
the opposite tendency ; while the 
determination to one class rather 
than another is a fact of the natu- 
ral temperament, which phrenology 
explains by the supposition of a 
special organ. Whether this be 
the cause or not, we are compelled 
to state the case in a much wider 
form. The organ of hope is the 
organ of happiness; the organ of 
cautiousness is the organ of misery. 

Few problems can be more inte- 
resting than to assign the consti- 
tutional peculiarities that fit an 
individual for sustaining a happy 
frame of mind with slight depen- 
dence on outward circumstances. 
It is incontestably true that some 
men have by nature a mental ela- 
tion and a flow of spirits which no 
amount of good fortune or good 
management can impart to others. 
We are accustomed to account in 
art for the difference by bodily 
1ealth, and especially by a very 
sound state of the digestive func- 
tions. The adage couples this 
with ‘a bad heart,’ which may be 
amended so as to contain more 
truth, if we say an ‘easy sense of 
obligations,’ Small forethought as 
regards self, and small conscience 
as regards others, certainly keep 
off much of the load that weighs 
upon the happinessof an individual. 
To entertain obligations strongly, 
on the supposition that they are 
numerous, is to have in the view 
a host of possible evils to be 
guarded against by a multiplicity 
of actions on our part, and it is 
difficult to sustain a high flow of 
enjoyment in such circumstances. 
It is, however, disguise the fact as 
we may, the natural tendency of 
the happy temper not to take to: 
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heart those remote contingencies to 
self or others ; the very conception 
of evil is repelled by a mind of 
that description, A certain large- 
ness of nature is requisite in order 
to combine in force things that pull 
sooppositely asa buoyant, sanguine 
temper, and a circumspect and 
conscientious determination. We 
should not look for sucha coalition 
in a mind of ordinary dimensions. 
An enthusiastic friend of Cromwell 
has said that ‘in the darkest perils 
of war, hope shone in him likea 
pillar of fire, when it had gone out 
of all the rest ; a truly remarkable 
testimony to the mental force of 
the great Protector, if we can be- 
lieve it. A very circumspect man 
in an arduous and perilous position, 
like Cromwell or Wellington, may 
be calm outwardly and even in- 
wardly, but if he is much elated 
besides, the combination is almost 
above human, 

There is no faculty in the phre- 
nological system more decisively 
affected by general temperament 
than the one we are now consider- 
ing, of which it is a sufficient proof 
to cite the changes that come over 


the same individual in this respect. 
Advancing years seldom, although 
sometimes, fail to destroy the illu- 
sions of hope, but not before blunt- 


ing the edge of pleasure. Good 
and bad health notoriously operate 
in causing fluctuations in the hope- 
ful tone of the mind by confirming 
or sapping the powers of present 
enjoyment. And if so, the dif- 
ference between one person and 
another may be reasonably ac- 
counted for by differences of tem- 
perament—that is, varieties in the 
quality of the brain and in the 
organs closely related to it. It is 
true that we often find high enjoy- 
ment, with its concomitant, hope, 
in feebleness and prostration of the 
general organic functions, but we 
are still left to suppose that the 
texture of the brain itself may be 
sound and vigorous in that parti- 
cular property of sustaining the 
flow of animal spirits. It is only 
after all these influences are allowed 
for that we are at liberty to look 
for an organ of hope at the bottom. 

_The genuine form of the sanguine 
disposition is that which throws 
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off the shock of disaster quickly, 
and rallies from depression sooner 
than the generality of minds, 
There is a temper that is liable to 
great extremes of elation and de- 
spondency, according to the influ- 
ence that is uppermost at the time. 
We are not to accept the sanguine 
phase of such natures as an indica- 
tion of hope; to judge them pro- 
perly we must take something like 
an average condition, which ave- 
rage undoubtedly, as regards both 
present pleasure and warm antici- 
pations of future good, stands 
much higher in some men than in 
others, outward circumstances being 
nearly equal. 

On the whole, we must suspend 
our judgment as to the position 
taken up by phrenology on this 
point. We cannot deny that the 
peculiarity in question may have 
a corresponding local development, 
but with so many other assignable 
causes, the elimination of such an 
organ is peculiarly difficult to ac- 
complish. If there be any one 
property of mind more likely than 
another to depend on the general 
quality and organization of the 
brain, it is this, looking among 
other things at the possibility of 
producing temporary manifesta- 
tions of it to any amount by ad- 
ministering a narcotic stimulant, 
for we must suppose that these 
stimulants operate on the nervous 
substance as a whole. The dispo- 
sition to enjoyment is not unrea- 
sonably presumed to be a general 
or pervading peculiarity of the 
mind and of its physical basis, 
quite distinct from the suscepti- 
bility to special modes of pleasure 
or pain, to odours, music, benevo- 
lence, &c. If we could decisively 
attribute the aptitude in question 
to a fulness in the head, apparent 
to every observer, there would be 
something to be said in palliation 
of the practice of infanticide among 
some ancient and modern nations, 
provided the victims were selected 

y phrenology on the ground of 
small hope and large cautiousness ; 
for why should we rear a human 
being whom certain misery awaited 
under every possible variety of out- 
ward fortune ? 

The present organ lies in the 
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middle of the crown of the head, 
riglit and left of veneration. Spurz- 
heim made the allocation, but Gall 
held out against it, and to the last 
considered the function of this 
part of the brain as unascertained. 

18, Wonder.—The fondness for 
the marvellous, rare, and surpass- 
ing, is a peculiarity of the human 
mind established beyond the pos- 
sibility of question. Belonging in 
some measure to all men, we find 
it very much exaltedin some. Gall, 
in determining the organ of this 
sentiment, had first in his eye those 
persons that were the ready be- 
lievers in ghosts and apparitions, 
a number of whose heads he exam- 
ined, and compared them with the 
busts of Socrates, Joan of Are, 
Tasso, Swedenborg, and Cromwell, 
who all gave way to the notion 
of holding communings with super- 
natural agencies; and he came to 
the conclusion that a certain part 
of the head, at the side and fore- 
part of the crown, close upon the 
arch of the brow, was the seat of 
the feeling of the marvellous. 
Spurzheim gave the organ a wider 
scope, and with seeming propriety. 
He took in the class of persons 


who are specially ‘amused with 
fictions, tales of wonder, and mira- 


culous occurrences, They find in 
every passing event extraordinary 
and wonderful circumstances, and 
are constantly searching after what- 
ever can excite admiration and 
astonishment. In every age and 
under every sky man has been 
guided and led by his credulity and 
superstition. The founders of all 
nations have had a fabulous origin 
ascribed to them ; and in all coun- 
tries miraculous traditions and mar- 
vellous stories occur in ample abun- 
dance. There are many disposed to 
believe in dreams, sorcery, magic, 
astrology, in the mystic influence 
of spirits and angels, in the power 
of the devil, in second sight, and 
in miracles and incomprehensible 
representations of all _ sorts.’ 
Combe’s observations are in the 
same general direction. ‘I have 
met with persons excessively fond 
of news which, if extravagant, 
were the more acceptable ; prone 
to the expression of surprise and 
astonishment in ordinary discourse ; 
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deeply affected by tales of wonder ; 
delighting in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and the mysterious 
incidents abounding in the Waver- 
ley Novels; and in them I have 
found the part of the brain in ques- 
tion largely developed.’ He con- 
trasted those with others of small 
development in the same region, 
whom he found to manifest a staid 
soberness of feeling. They were 
rather annoyed than otherwise with 
the new and strange, and had no 
taste for narratives leaving the 
beaten track of probability or 
reality, or soaring into the regions 
of supernatural fiction, Spurzheim 
and Combe also agree in considering 
wonder as an element of the reli- 
gious sentiment, raising that senti- 
ment to the fanatical pitch when 
unusually powerful. 

19. Ideality.—Gall allocated an 
organ on the temple to the peculi- 
arity of mind that distinguishes 
poets. ‘The first poet whose head 
arrested his attention by its form, 
was one of his friends who fre- 
quently composed extémpore verses 
when least expected to do so; and 
who had thereby acquired a sort of 
reputation, although in other re- 
spects a very ordinary person. His 
forehead, immediately above the 
nose, rose perpendicularly, then re- 
treated, and extended itself a good 
deal laterally, as if a part had been 
added on each side. He recollected 
having seen the same form in the 
bust of Ovid. In other poets he 
did. not find, as a constant recur- 
rence, the forehead first perpendi- 
cular and then retreating, so. that 
he regarded this shape as acciden- 
tal; but in all of them he observed 
the prominences in the anterior 
lateral parts of the head, above the 
temples.’ Reviewing the portraits 
and busts of the poets of all ages, 
he considered this configuration of 
head as belonging to them all: as 
in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Heraclides, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, 
Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Aretin, Tasso, 
Milton, Boileau, Pope, Young, Vol- 
taire, Klopstock, &c. Gall termed 
the prominence in question the 
organ of Poetry, a safe designation, 
expressing only the fact that he had 
observed it as constant in the heads 
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of poets. Spurzheim, however, 
thought a further analysis neces- 
sary ; and in pursuing this analysis 
he and his brother phrenologists 
have landed in perhaps the greatest 
imbroglio that their science has yet 
presented. The clear glance of Mr. 
Samuel Bailey has caught them up 
here. Illustrating one of the 
maxims that he lays down as neces- 
sary to a sound phrenology, namely, 
that ‘in order to establish an organ 
there must be a definite class of 
mental phenomena proved by ap- 
propriate evidence to be connected 
with it,’ he quotes from-Combe to 
the following effect—‘ The faculty 
of ideality produces the feeling of 
exquisiteness and perfectibility, and 
delights in the beau-ideal. The 
knowing and reflecting faculties 
perceive qualities as they exist in 
nature, but this faculty desires 
something more exquisitely lively, 
perfect, and admirable than the 
scenes of reality. It tends to ele- 
vate and endow with splendid ex- 
cellence every idea conceived by 
the mind, and stimulates the other 
faculties to imagine scenes and ob- 
jects invested with the qualities 
which it delights to contemplate, 
rather than with the degree of per- 
fection which nature usually be- 
stows. It is this faculty which in- 
spires with exaggeration and en- 
thusiasm, which prompts to embel- 
lishment and splendid conceptions,’ 
On which Mr. Bailey observes :— 


Mark the number of things which a 
single faculty or organ is here represented 
as doing ; it produces feelings, and itself 
experiences delight : it also desires what 
is preternaturally requisite, as well as 
rejoices; further, it endows all ideas 
with splendid excellence; it stimulates 
other faculties to exercise their imagina- 
tions ; it inspires with exaggeration and 
enthusiasm, and it prompts to embellish- 
ments and brilliant conceptions. In this 
crowd of operations, real and fictitious, 
huddled together without congruity, you 
seek in vain for any principle of classifi- 
cation: the author could not have had 
any distinct class in his mind, and it is 
difficult to surmise what sort of evidence 
he fancied he had to prove that these 
various mental phenomena (many of them 
wholly imaginary) are alike the results of 
movements in the organ of ideality. He 
seems not to have been at all aware that 
for the assignment to the organ of every 
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different kind of operation described, 
separate grounds are indispensably re- 
quired. For instance, assuming it to 
have been indisputably established that 
ideality ‘delights in the beau-ideal,’ we 
cannot fail to see that distinct evidence 
must be adduced to show that it also 
performs the very dissimilar function of 
‘inspiring with enthusiasm.’—Letters on 
the Human Mind, p. 222. 


Not alone in the passage above 
quoted, but also throughout his 
whole handling of the present sub- 
ject, Combe displays an amount of 
vacillation and confusion that is 
irremediable, owing doubtless to 
the imperfect state of the existing 
analysis of the whole esthetic re- 
gion of the human mind. The de- 
signation ‘ideality’ is a stumbling- 
block at the very commencement, 
and in no way seizes the main fea- 
ture evidently intended throughout. 
It is apparent that the suscepti- 
bility to fine art, otherwise ex- 
pressed by the sense of beauty, and 
the corresponding faculty of pro- 
ducing works of art, are what the 
illustration has in view. Imagina- 
tive poetry ; splendour of eloquence 
and poetic feeling ; the enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature; refine- 
ment in manners; the taste for 
painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and all the ornamental arts ; correct 
taste in dress and household ar- 
rangements; are the points dwelt 
upon by Combe in expounding the 
present faculty. But Ideality is a 
very general word, and would in- 
clude many things besides the 
circle of the zsthetic tastes. The 
contrast to it is reality, or actuality, 
and anything that we possess only 
in idea would be an ideal emotion. 
Hethat lives in an atmosphere of the 
fine arts and elegancies, but whose 
tastes incline to business or science, 
is filled with ideal longings after the 
farm, the manufactory, or the labo- 
ratory. Whatever we desire be- 
yond our actual condition is our 
ideal, no matter what direction that 
takes. The generality of men 
dream of wealth, power, splendour, 
honour. An aspiring artisan thinks 
what it would be to govern a 
realm ; Louis XVI, when closeted 
with his ministers, constantly ran 
off in imagination to his turning- 
lathe and his forge. Some aspira- 
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tions are considered more esti- 
mable, noble, and elevating than 
others, such as the love of beauty, 
self-improvement, or the good of 
mankind; but everything that a 
human being can possibly set his 
heart upon, and strive to attain, is 
his ideal. Discontent of any kind 
is a source of ideality. Combe is 
aware of this, and talks of the 
abuse of the faculty in sucha mind 
as Rousseau, who was such an in- 
veterate dreamer that the actual 
world became to him an object of 
utter distaste. There is a real 
virtue in the thorough reconcilia- 
tion of the mind to one’s actual lot, 
after having taken all practical 
means of rendering that as good as 
possible, 

Ideality may thus be seen to be 
the wrong designation for what is 
plainly intended. The truth is that 
every one of the phrenological sen- 
timents leads to the formation of 
ideals ; wonder large makes a man 
invent marvels, and benevolence 
may operate solely in an ideal 
direction. It is the class of senti- 
ments touched by the various pro- 
ductions of fine art that are the 
subject in hand, and the organ dis- 
covered by Gall in the heads of 
poets must refer to these, if we are 
to admit the extended applications 
made by Spurzheim and Combe. 
This is what we have actually to 
discuss in a criticism of the faculty 
in question. Now, although these 
zesthetic sensibilities are genuine 
and powerful emotions of the hu- 
man mind, no small difficulty will 
be experienced in tracing them to 
a single root, so as to localize them 
in the one organ pointed out by 
Gall. A work of art usually owes 
its success to the author’s power of 
awakening a plurality of strong 
emotions. The /liad ot Homer 
a gratification for the com- 

ative and destructive propensities 
of our nature, and for the senti- 
ments of wonder and veneration, as 
well as for the feeling called the 
beautiful. The interest of story is 
likewise an essential in the most 
popular form of literature. The 
properly zsthetic sensibility is in 
fact a sort of residuum, to which 
we refer all the charm that cannot 
be accounted for otherwise; and 
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undoubtedly there are certain effects 
common to the productions of high 
art, over and above such emotions 
as those now mentioned. The 
most general designations that we 
can apply to those peculiarly artis- 
tic effects are such names as har- 
mony, keeping, fitness, melody, 
concord, &¢c., implying that the 
parts of a , anaes structure 
are so brought together that their 
concurrence in the mind, instead of 
being either indifferent or disagree- 
able, yields a certain charm deriv- 
able only from composite objects. 
‘It is in Greek architecture the har- 
mony of the columns and the en- 
tablature ; in Gothic, the harmony 
of the spire with the arch; and in 
all styles, the harmony of the deco- 
rations with one another and with 
the main body. In sculpture, it is 
the suiting of expression to mind, 
and of attitude and drapery to ex- 
pression. In painting, it is the 
composing and grouping of things 
such as will in different ways excite 
the same emotion. In speech it is 
the suiting of the action to the 
word, the sound to the sense. In 
poetry, which combines the spirit 
and effect of music and painting, 
the scope for fine harmonies has 
scarce any limit.’ This being so, a 
nice question arises, how far there 
can be a general susceptibility to 
this effect, apart from the special 
susceptibilities to the different ma- 
terial made use of in the various 
compositions. Great sensitiveness 
to colour, as shown in a delicate 
discrimination of different shades, 
would almost imply a lively feeling 
of the harmonies of colour ; a good 
musical ear, tested by a fine sense 
of musical pitch, is never known to 
consist with a bad appreciation of 
musical concords. The phreno- 
logical organs of colour, form, or 
tune, would therefore severally in- 
clude artistic sensibilities to 
landscape, painting, sculpture, or 
music; and nothing would appear 
to be left to a sense of beauty in 
the abstract. Until this abstract 
feeling is better defined than at 
present, it is impossible to accept 
the evidence aueel in favour of 
the present organ. No doubt the 
number of observations alleged to 
have been made as to the coinci- 
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dence between great breadth of 
head between the temples and the 
poetic mind, or the artistic mind 
generally, are to be held as a pre- 
sumption or probability of some 
possible connexion of the sort indi- 
cated, but the difficulties of the 
present phrenological rendering of 
that coincidence are insuperable. 
One further remark is pertinent 
here, having also a general applica- 
tion to the greater number of the 
faculties that remain to be dis- 
cussed. The mere enjoyment of a 
fine art supposes nothing more than 
a sensibility to the peculiar subject, 
whether music, poetry, or any 
other. The production of a work 
of art obviously includes this and 
something more; that something 
being a command of the instrument 
or material involved. A musician 
must have, with a musical ear, 
either vocal power, or manual 
dexterity suited to some instrument. 
A painter, in addition to the sense 
of colour, requires handicraft skill, 
and intellectual conceptions. An 
elocutionist needs a flexible voice, 
and a good memory for models of 
elocutional display. An _ orator 
must have both a sense of effective 
combinations of spoken language, 
and a faculty for storing up phrase- 
ology to be employed in working 
up such combinations. So that 
corresponding to every art there 
are certain demands upon the pro- 
ductive powers of mind; and a 
great artist is he that combines the 
requisite resources with the artistic 
sense constituting the enjoyment 
and appreciation of the work when 
produced. Combe quotes from a 
brother phrenologist, Dr. Vimont, 
some observations to the same pur- 
pose, although Combe himself, both 
in the present subject and in others 
that follow, confuses the artist with 
the lover of art. ‘I do not think,’ 
says Vimont, ‘that the sense 
of the beautiful, or taste, should be 
ascribed to the poetic talent ; some 
great poets and painters, and some 
celebrated sculptors, are occasion- 
ally deficient in taste in their com- 
positions. A few examples will 
show more strikingly the truth of 
this assertion. The productions of 
literary men and poets, like those 
of artists, may present, together or 
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separately, three well-marked ob- 
jects of contemplation, the success- 
ful combination of which constitutes 
a perfect production: 1. The 
materials; 2. The disposition or 
arrangement of the materials ; and 
3. Invention.” (This threefold 
division is unnecessary for the end 
in view. The materials and the 
invention both concern the same 
thing; the second head expresses 
the control exercised by the feeling 
of the effect to be produced). ‘The 
first (the materials) results from the 
action of the perceptive powers and 
of the constructive faculty. The 
arrangement or disposition of the 
materials appears to me to belong 
to the sentiment of the beautiful, 
or of taste ; finally,invention springs 
from a powerful development of all 
the reflecting faculties. He then 
goes on to say that some painters 
show good taste without great 
genius: the feeling is good, but 
the resources scanty. Virgil sur- 
passes Homer in taste while inferior 
in genius ; that is, in the aggregate 
of intellectual forces that are con- 
cerned in bringing together the 
poetic materials. ‘The pure, the 
correct, the beautiful Racine yields, 
undoubtedly, toCorneille, in energy 
and elevation of expression. 
Shakspeare, whose poetic genius 
no one will deny, sins often against 
taste, even in his best compositions. 
How great a difference, also, is 
there in the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful between Michael Angelo and 
Raphael.’ Bacon might also be 
cited as a mind of extgaordinary 
opulence of conceptions, but with 
little xsthetic sensibility in the 
employment of them, Like Shak- 
speare, his intellectual abundance 
produces a great many effects; 
sometimes he is graceful, again 
sublime, now witty, at other times 
he originates a most felicitous 
truth ; but, as not one of these 
qualities is sustained throughout, 
we may be permitted to doubt 
whether he was in any great degree 
sensitive to the effects that he actual- 
ly produced. Thusan artist of high 
genius may be inferior to a man of 
no creative power whatsvever in 
the element of taste, the only 
element characteristic of fine art. 
Creative power, even by the phre- 
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nologist’s own showing, is the off- 
spring of many faculties. Further 
illustrations of this important dis- 
tinction will occur under some 
of the following organs. 

20, Wit, or Mirthfulness,—Gall, 
who did notoften venture on minute 
metaphysical analysis, referred for 
the meaning of wit to the feature 
that predominated in the minds 
of Rabelais, Cervantes, Boileau, 
Racine, Swift, Sterne, Voltaire. 
‘In all these authors, and in many 
other persons who manifest a 
similar talent, the anterior-superior- 
lateral parts of the forehead are 
prominent and rounded. When 
this development is excessively 
large, it is attended with a disposi- 
tion, apparently irresistible, to 
view objects in a ludicrous light.’ 
Phrenology found the explanation 
of the ludicrous susceptibility of 
our nature very imperfect, and left 
it in the same state. The lengthy 
dissertation of Combe on the cha- 
racteristics of wit has done nothing 
to clear up this subtle point. Here, 
as in ideality, he confounds the sus- 
ceptibility with the creative power, 
which may or may not accompany 


it, and is at no — to separate 


the different effects that have 
passed under the name of wit. 
How necessary this separation is, 
may be judged from the fact that 
Leigh Hunt published some years 
ago a vulume of extracts, entitled 
Wit and Humour, in which he 
included passages notable only for 
poetic beauty or elegance. 

Until the character of the ludi- 
crous emotion is finally determined, 
we are in no position to judge of 
the antecedent probability of the 
allocation of the present organ. 
We are not as yet entitled to assume 
it as an ultimate fact of the human 
mind, ‘There are many cases of 
the production of laughter that 
connect it very decisively with the 
elation of the sense of power, a 
Suggestion originally made by 
Hobbes, although not stated by him 
in an unexceptionable form. It 
might not be easy to show that 
every species of witticism comes 
under this general fact, but there 
is the more reason for a minute 
examination to decide which does 
and which does not admit of being 
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so referred. But the sentiment of 
power, although not recognised as 
a whole by phrenology, may be 
shown to enter into combativeness, 
destructiveness, and secretiveness, 
and is doubtless an element in 
acquisitiveness, Combe remarks a 
case of a boy with acquisitiveness 
large, who laughed when any one 
gave him a penny ; and mentions 
also a lady with large destructive- 
ness, who involuntarily laughed 
when she saw an instantaneous 
misfortune happening to any one, 
such as the breaking of an arm, or 
falling in the mud, It is an inte- 
resting problem to trace if possible 
the transformed workings of the 
same elation of power in the ludi- 
crous combinations of the various 
departments of comic art. The 
undecided state of the question 
renders it premature to come toa 
conclusion as to the existence of an 
organ of wit, although no exception 
can be taken to placing upon record 
such coincidences as Gall and 
others may have observed in this 
particular case. The value of the 
observations cannot, however, be 
very great, so long at least as the 
meaning or compass of the faculty 
in question is not precisely stated ; 
and especially while the element of 
witty creation is considered as a 
part of the case. This power is 
only relevant as it presumes the 
existence in the same mind of the 
ludicrous susceptibility which it is 
engaged in gratifying ; the sense of 
enjoyment may be very strong 
without the individual possessing 
the ability to devise witty or 
laughable combinations. Combe 
expresses the state of the case 
exactly in one place where he 
remarks: ‘The organ in question 
manifests the sentiment of the 
ludicrous, while wit consists in any 
form of intellectual conception 
combined with this sentiment ;’ 
the intellectual power being depen- 
dent on distinct faculties, But as 
to the definition of the ludicrous 
itself he gives no specific indication, 
except in the following very obscure 
phraseology: ‘It appears to me 
that the ludicrous is merely a mode 
of existence, of which almost all 
natural objects are susceptible, but 
which is not the sole or necessary 
* 
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character of any of them:’ which 
he says ‘explains why the most 
acute writers have failed in giving 
a satisfactory definition of wit.’ 
Without being aware of it, he 
comes closer upon a real explana- 
tion when he says: ‘ The sentiment 
of the ludicrous, acting in combi- 
nation with self-esteem, produces 
ridicule. Z'here is always an implied 
superiority in the indindual who 
laughs at others” Exactly Hobbes’s 
language ; and although the state- 
ment is not strictly correct, we may 
fairly challenge the production of 
any instance of the ludicrous, no 
matter how much incongruity is 
manifested, where the effect is to 
praise, compliment, eulogize, or 
elevate the position of some one, 
without taking down or detracting 
from the same or any other person, 
in any mode whatsoever. There is 
a fundamental opposition between 
the laughable om the admirable, 
praiseworthy, dignified, or reveren- 
tial, that ought to cast some light 
on this protracted and subtle 
dispute. 

21. Imitation. —The organ of 
mimicry, according to Gall; who 
first gave it a place in the cerebral 
chart, namely, on the fore part of 
the crown of the head, on either 
side of benevolence. Combe says 
it appears to him ‘to confer the 
tendency to represent, by sounds, 
gestures, looks, and forms, the ideas 
and emotions generated by all the 
other faculties. It is a power essen- 
tially of expression ; and does not 
originate any special sentiment or 
emotion.’ In other words, it is the 
faculty of the actor and the dramat- 
ist, and was highly developed in 
Garrick and Mathews. 

It seems to us that whether or 
not mimicry be a simple faculty, 
the whole power of dramatic em- 
bodiment is certainly a compound, 
There is both, as remarked above 
with reference to ideality and wit, 
a sensibility and an active endow- 
ment, one of which may exist 
without the other. Take the imi- 
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tation of the voice, or of articulate 
speech. There is first a keen suscep- 
tibility of the ear to the particular 
effects, and next the exercise of the 
vocal organs to reproduce those 
effects, which organs must possess 
the compass and flexibility requi- 
site for the imitation. A very 
acute ear alone, the voice being of 
narrow range and of little aptitude 
for nice adjustment, would fail to 
constitute a mimic ; an insensitive 
ear, on the other hand, in company 
with never so good vocalization, 
would be barren of result from not 
supplying motive. The prime 
requisite is the delicate sensibility ; 
that being present, the active organ 
will be moved to the best of its 
es and may be much improved 
oy being put to use in the cause. 
The musical ear will urge the voice 
to reproduce melodies ; the articu- 
late ear will lead to elocutional 
imitation ; the eye for graceful and 
dramatic attitudes will so possess 
the mind with an idea of what it 
sees, that the individual will be 
spurred to the embodying of such 
displays in his own person. A 
command of organs and muscles 
apt for the purpose will of course 
be a great encouragement to pro- 
ceed with the work, just as the 
opposite might nip imitation in the 
bud. ‘The mimic needs in himself 
a large compass of activity and 
movements, a various spontaneity, 
and adds thereto a well-marked 
susceptibility to the actions and 
demeanour of othermen. In truth, 
if his talent be of the highest 
order, it is because his mind and 
his actions are not his own ; what- 
ever he does, he is haunted by 
some other person’s example, or 
some foregone model. Itis related 
of Mathews that, while he could 
imitate the manner and even the 
language and thoughts of the 
greatest orators of his time, he was 
incapable of giving a simple address 
in his own person, with any tolera- 
ble fluency.—(Zmotions and the 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


OF all persons in Great Britain, 
the Queen must have had the 
most bitter and the most frequent 
experience of the futility of politi- 
cal predictions. She must have 
made at least twenty speeches at 
the opening of successive Sessions 
which have been falsified by the 
event. Itisnot, therefore,very safe to 
speculate on what Parliament may 
be expected to do in the Session 
that will open on the 5th of this 
month. But there is some reason 
to suppose that England will 
escape during the next half-year 
from the two greatest impediments 
to the enactment of really useful 
reforms—the outbreak of a war in 
which she is forced to take part, 
and the discussion of organic 
changes in her constitution. Time 
may therefore be given for the con- 
sideration of what we may term 
minor matters of first-rate impor- 
tance ; and we can scarcely ‘be pre- 
sumptuous in hazarding an opinion 
that there are three such subjects 
which will before all others engage 
the attention of Parliament. These 
are, the prospects of India, the 
possibility of retrenchment at home, 
and the codification of portions of 
the English law. 

Lord Canning has issued another 
of those vague manifestoes on 
Indian finance which tend to bring 
everything Indian into so much 
discredit. It would have been hard 
to produce a document more wholly 
unsatisfactory. That the deficit of 
the current year was estimated at 
more than six millions, is in itself 
disheartening; but the mode in 
which the deficit was announced 
and discussed was really much 
more serious. India is a country 
that will always baffle little men 
and respond to the call of great 
ones. We cannot expect that the 
Governor-General should be a man 
of the highest order of ability ; but 
we may expect that he should be 
able to make clear and definite 
statements, and that he should look 
at the immense empire entrusted to 
his charge with a moderate large- 
ness of view. Lord Canning’s mani- 
festo told us nothing except that 


the deficit would be six millions ; 
and he had nothing to propose 
except that the local authorities 
should be very economical. The 
fact was not to be trusted, and the 
recommendation was beyond mea- 
sure trivial and irrelevant. How 
is any one to know that Lord 
Canning’s estimate of the deficit is 
at all near the truth? This is, we 
believe, the fifth estimate of its 
expenses issued by the Indian 
Government within a year, and 
these estimates have exhibited the 
most alarming variations from each 
other. We do not perceive that 
Lord Canning takes any extraordi- 
nary expenses into consideration. 
But Sir Charles Wood has been 
pleased, in the plenitude of his 
power, to make a present of half a 
million to the Mysore Princes ; and 
the prize money, so long delayed, 
must necessarily be paid before 
long. There is therefore great rea- 
son to suppose that eight millions 
is the smallest amount of deficit 
for which we can hope. The only 
proposal Lord Canning has to offer 
as a set-off against this call on the 
resources of India, is a suggestion 
that if anybody thinks he can save 
anything anywhere, he should save 
it. The Government owns that for 
its part it can do nothing ; it can 
make no reduction, and hit on no 
new sources of income; but its 
subordinates are quite welcome to 
try their hand on a small scale. 
The mayor of the town in which 
Mrs. Partington resided, prebably 
saw no objection to that lady trying, 
if she liked, to mop up the sea that 
had just dashed a breakwater to 
pieces, 

The real reason of the present 
mournful state of Indian finance is, 
that the Indian Government does 
not know what it does itself. Lord 
Canning states generally that the 
military force cannot be reduced, 
but it is very improbable that he 
knows what the military force is. 
The native levies were hastily 
raised on the orders of any man in 
high place. Sir John Lawrence 
ordered his contingent ; Lord Clyde 
added his ; and considerable bodies 
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of men were got together by the 
mere verbal instructions of Lord 
Canning. The consequence is, that 
no one knows what has been spent, 
or what must still be spent, or for 
what the sums spent have been 
disbursed. No one objects to these 
levies having been made ; but un- 
til the whole matter of the expense 
they caused has been carefully 
gone into, it is impossible to say 
that no reductions can be made. 
In the same way, until the costly 
experiment of ‘a military police, 
employed concurrently with a civil 
police, has come to an end, there 
can be no possibility of saying 
what is the normal amount of 
Indian expenditure. It is also 
equally impossible to say what the 
existing sources of taxation will 
produce if the government is 
wisely administered. The income- 
tax is sure to increase, and the 
licence duty, including the tobacco 
tax, ought certainly to produce a 
million. The liberation of coin, 
also, which will be effected by the 
introduction of a good banking 
system, will help to redress the 
balance. There is fair reason to 
hope that India will pay its way 
before long, if only it has the good 
fortune to be entrusted to wise 
governors, 

The grant of half a million to the 
Mysore Princes has caused what 
newspaper correspondents call a 
storm of indignation in India, and 
especially in Bombay. We do not 
generally care much for these In- 
dian storms of indignation, as in 
nine cases out of ten they arise from 
pure ignorance. In this very in- 
stance we know at once that it is 
absurd to say that these Mysore 
Princes are ‘ persons without any 
claim on the State.” What their 
claim is exactly we shall not know 
until the papers relating to the 
grant are laid before Parliament. 
But it is ludicrous to suppose that 
Sir Charles Wood has given this 
heap of money to persons who, ac- 
cording to the views of the Indian 
papers, have no more claim to it 
than the crossing-sweepers in 
Regent-street have. It will be found, 
we may be sure, that under the 
Partitive Treaty or otherwise these 
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Princes have a good priméd facie 
claim, Sir Charles Wood may have 
made a mistake, and have thought 
the claim better than it is; but to 
suppose that the grant is a mere 
caprice, as the Bombay Europeans 
say, or mere favouritism, as the 
Bombay natives say, shows a total 
ignorance of the kind of dangers 
against which India has to guard. 
The Legislative Council of Cal- 
cutta have seen what is the real 
point which this grant raises. Ob- 
viously, if it is true that Sir Charles 
Wood has made over so large : 
sum without consulting the Indian 
Government, the whole machinery 
by which, both here and in India, 
the Executive is supposed to be 
checked, is utterly useless. How 
can budgets be made up or taxa- 
tion adjusted and examined, if a 
minister at the other end of the 
world sanctions a sudden and un- 
expected expenditure of half a 
million ¢ The Legislative Council 
have therefore very wisely re- 
minded the Indian Government 
that they must either have some 
ower of control, or that they had 
Seiten cease to exist. Technically, 
the minority in the Council who 
opposed the resolution calling for 
explanatory papers may have been 
in the right. ‘The law allows the 
Secretary of State to order what he 


jleases, and therefore it appears 
= ’ pp 


irrelevant for a board which has no 
control over him to discuss his 
acts and ask for his reasons. But, 
as a matter not of law but of fact, 
a notion exists that the Legislative 
Council acts as an interpreter and 
mediator between the Government 
and its subjects ; and this belief is 
of great service in recommending 
generally the measures which the 
Legislative Council approves. All 
that the Council in this case pro- 
poses to do is to ask for informa- 
tion, and the demand is in strict 
keeping with the character assigned 
to the Council in India. The sense, 
the enlightenment, and _ liberal 
spirit of the Council have been re- 
peatedly shown ; and although the 
disagreements among authorities 
which appear everywhere in India 
have not failed to show themselves 
in the Council, the conduct of its 
S 
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members has been sufficiently pru- 
dent and bold to redeem from use- 
lessness an institution that might 
in feebler hands have easily de- 
generated into an utter sham. The 
credit of this success is due, per- 
haps, to Sir Barnes Peacock more 
than to any other person. 
Evidently, however, the great 
help which India now needs must 
come from England. If we are to 
hold India we must make it pay, 
and no calculation of coming events 
is more unassailable than that 
which tells us that India, if well 
governed, will do much more than 
yay. There is endless wealth in 
ndia, if only England will take 
the trouble to gather it. The re- 
sources of India are in its vast 
mineral wealth, in its teeming soil, 
and its inexhaustible supply of 
labour. One thing is wanting, and 
that is good channels of communi- 
cation. We must let it be under- 
stood that the English Government 
is expected to show before the end 
of the session how these means of 
communication are to be made 
without any interruption and in the 
shortest possible time. Now, the 
works that have been begun are at 
a stand-still, and it requires some 
consideration to understand all that 
this stand-still implies. In the first 
place, India is being taxed to pay 
5 per cent. on an outlay that is 
wholly unremunerative ; and then 
nothing half finished is really at a 
stand-still in an Indian climate. 
The suspension of public works in 
India means the piers of proposed 
bridges being washed away in the 
rain. It means earthwork utterly 
destroyed. It means unfinished 
projects of every kind abandoned 
to the certain and immediate ra- 
vages of the climate, decay and 
insects. It means millions of 
pounds -immediately and _irrepa- 
rably lost. Therefore, unless all 
that has been done is to have been 
done in vain, money must be found 
for public works in India; and it 
must be found not only in England 
but by England. No investment 
could be better than for England 
to lend India money to be spent in 
reproductive operations. Where 
we lent ten millions, India could 
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afford hereafter to pay back twenty; 
and this is the only conceivable 
means by which the National debt 
of India—which, it must be allowed, 
itches, although it is only a flea- 
bite—can ever be reduced. For- 
tunately the cry for cotton is likely 
soon to accomplish what argu- 
ment and common-sense have long 
preached in vain. We must have 
cotton, and India can give it us, 
A bold and far-sighted . Indian 
Minister has it in his power, if the 
opportunity of this session is 
rightly used, to make us indepen- 
dent of slave-grown cotton for ever. 

That much will be done for re- 
trenchment at home is not to be 
expected. The address of the un- 
attached Liberals to Lord Pal- 
merston illustrates very aptly the 
reasons that make any practical 
control of expenditure so difficult 
in the House of Commons. The 
gentlemen who signed the address 
do not appear to have thought that 
taxation is a matter under their 
control ; they only beg the Prime 
Minister to let them off paying. 
They come to him as a cottage 
tenant is apt to come to a gentle- 
man landlord, and beg him not to 
be hard on a poor fellow. Wisdom 
has come out of Gath, and even 
Sir De Lacy Evans and Mr. Edwin 
James have laughed these Liberal 
beggars to scorn, and reminded 
them that it would be much better 
that economical members should 
attend in their places on Estimate 
nights instead of signing humble 
addresses to a minister. Then 
again, what are we to think of 
men who seriously argue that no 
precautions ought to be taken 
against France because English- 
men can go into France without 
passports? Men who are so hazy 
in their reasoning are at the mercy 
of a minister, and he can guide 
them as he likes, and swell or con- 
tract the Estimates as he pleases. 
The Zimes appears to us to have 
got on the true path of financial 
reform. We must examine the 
details of our naval and military 
expenditure, and not weaken our 
army or navy. Some little time 
ago the rage was all for attacking 
individuals and throwing the 
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blame on those who worked the 
system. This instrument of re- 
form would not act. It was found 
that, as a rule, those who worked 
the system were honest and de- 
cently able men; and when one or 
two charges against individuals had 
been proved to be groundless, the 
generosity of the public turned 
against the attacking party, and 
charges against persons fell into 
discredit. That anything can be 
proved to be radically wrong in 
the system of naval or military 
administration is extremely im- 
probable ; but still it is the system 
which must be examined, and it is 
by a recast of the system, so far as 
it admits of improvement, that re- 
trenchment is possible. We must 
not hope for great discoveries or 
great relief. The good that is 
effected will not be attained with- 
out a minute investigation of many 
dry and laborious details, and the 
total saving will disappoint the 
dreams of enthusiastic reformers. 
But every little helps ; and a mil- 
lion or two off the military and 
naval estimates would be a gain 
not only in money, but in acting as 


a guarantee that all that is possible 


had been done to 
national burdens, 

We may confidently expect that 
this session will at least see the 
passing of a good Bankruptcy Bill 
and of a Criminal Code. The last 
measure is grievously wanted, and 
the Code is quite ready and has 
received the approbation of the 
Lords, There are many parts of 
the civil law of England which it 
would be very unwise to attempt 
to codify; but the law of bank- 
ruptcy is eminently suited for 
being condensed into a single Act. 
It may be possible that a true 
measure for facilitating the trans- 
fer of landed property may also be 
not only introduced, but carried. 
We shall then have had some real 
work got through in the session. 
The great point is that the 
Government should not introduce 
more bills than there is a fair 
prospect of carrying through. 

Italy is too pressing a subject to 
be passed over, but it is mournful 
to reflect how easily the sovereign 
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who has comforted the economical 
Liberals by abolishing passports 
may make us forget retrenchment 
at home and legal reforms. That 
we shall be forced ourselves into a 
war is indeed unlikely, but if there 
is a great Continental struggle in 
which France takes a part, or if 
Syria is held in despite of English 
remonstrances, we shall all of us 
be much too excited and much too 
uneasy to care about bankruptcy 
bills, or the comparative pay of the 
Guards and the Blues. That the 
Emperor has any definite intentions 
is rendered extremely improbable 
by all that has lately happened in 
Italy. The prolongation of the 
struggle in Southern Italy, which 
is entirely due to France, has be- 
trayed a vacillation and a feeble- 
ness of policy of which even his 
enemies would never have suspected 
him capable. There is really quite 
as much persistency in a resolute 
policy under a popular Government 
as in the mind of a despot. On 
the whole, the Emperor is liberally 
inclined so long as Liberalism does 
not come too near himself. But so 
would a free French Assembly be 
liberal. An Assembly in which 
Legitimists and Ultramontanists 
must be present would throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the great 
enemy of the Church in Italy. But 
Louis Napoleon has done as much 
harm to Piedmont in the last three 
months as could have been done 
without actually putting down the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel 
by force of arms. Sometimes a 
despot seems superior as a guide of 
foreign policy to a free Assembly ; 
but he quite as often falls to its 
level, or even below it. It is very 
improbable thata French Assembl 
if free to exercise a choice, call 
have first applauded the invasion 
of the Neapolitan States, and then 
ordered the fleet to defend Gaeta 
against Victor Emmanuel. 
Whether the Assembly is meant 
to make any approach towards free- 
dom will be decided before long. 
The Senate will have to determine 
the conditions under which the 
decree of November is to be taken 
advantage of, and the debate on 
the address when the Corps Légis- 
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latif assembles will test the degree 
of freedom which debaters can pre- 
sume on. It is said that the Cham- 
bers will soon be dissolved, and 
then a new election will offer a 
splendid opportunity to M. Per- 
signy to show that he is really des- 
tined to inaugurate so startling a 
novelty as freedom of electoral 
choice would be in Imperial France. 
Of course no real opposition to the 
Emperor or to the Empire will be 
thought of at the elections. But 
there are many places where the 
wish for free discussion is suffici- 
ently strong to win a majority for 
an independent candidate, if the 
force of the Government were not 
exerted to defeat him. The real 
question for the immediate future 
of France is whether the freedom 
of voting will be so far accorded 
that this wish for a bond fide free- 
dom shall not be wholly stifled. It 
is, however, only too probable that 
all peaceful efforts for internal 
liberty in France may be ended or 
postponed by the outbreak of war 
on a great scale. France is arming 
itself even more rapidly and eagerly 
than on the eve of the last Italian 
struggle. New battalions, new 


levies, new rifled guns, new plated 
ships, are the topics every day of 
thecorrespondents of English news- 


papers. Prussia, probably, would 
be very glad to be sure that elec- 
toral reform is the most interesting 
topic that the French mind will 
apply itself .to this year. 

it must, however, be said that 
Prussia does not seem inclined to 
cry for peace. The new King has 
begun his reign with some very 
martial speeches, He appears to 
feel that now he is really the head 
of an army, and he will let Europe 
know it. He is quite right in this. 
Unless Prussia can fight and will 
fight, she is nothing. Unless she 
is worth rallying to, the minor 
States cannot be expected to rally 
to her. She puts forward too great 
pretensions to be suffered to repose 
in humble obscurity, and to be pro- 
tected by the Great Powers. She 
claims to be a great Power herself, 
although this position is avowedly 
accorded her in a great measure 
because she fought at Waterloo, 
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and because England wants a Pro- 
testant supporter in the Councils 
of Europe. We heartily wish—not 
for our sakes so much as for the 
sake of Prussia, of Germany, and 
of the civilized world—that she 
would show herself and make her- 
self really a great Power. To do 
this she must be ready to fight, and 
not afraid to fight,a big enemy. 
And so the King is quite right in 
saying that his first duty is to see 
that the Prussian army is as effi- 
cient as it can be made. 

Whether Prussia would be right 
in attacking Denmark in order to 
avenge the wrongs of the Danish 
duchies, is a much more difficult 
matter to determine. If justice is 
on the German side, then un- 
doubtedly Prussia should not hesi- 
tate to secure justice being done 
her, and should despise all threats 
of the possible hostility of France 
or Russia. But first of all we want 
to know on which side justice 
really lies. Those who know any- 
thing about one of the most ob- 
scure and driest portions of Euro- 
pean history, are well aware that 
Holstein belongs to the German 
Confederation, and that Schleswig 
does not. Prima facie, therefore, 
the Germans have nothing to do 
with Schleswig, although a large 
number of its inhabitants may be 
Germans. But then the Germans 
allege that by an understanding 
between the Schleswigers and Ger- 
many, on the one hand, and be- 
tween Denmark and Germany on 
the other, special rights of protec- 
tion have been gained and -sanc- 
tioned which entitle Germany to 
interfere. After the battle of 
Istedt, in which the troops of the 
Duchies were defeated, Prussia and 
Austria persuaded or commanded 
the insurgents to deliver over the 
fortress of Rendsburg, on condition 
of the great German Powers seeing 
that-justice was done them. This 
was done, and the Germans say 
what the Danes naturally deny, 
that Denmark could not have taken 
the fortress of Rendsburg, and that 
it was handed over as a present from 
the great German Powers. Subse- 
quently there was a vast amount of 
correspondence between the Ger- 
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man Powers and Denmark, which 
ended in the Danish Government 
announcing its intention to invest 
each province with separate legis- 
lative power, and to treat Danes 
and Germans exactly alike. The 
Germans say that this was an un- 
dertaking entered into by Den- 
mark, and was the recompence for 
the termination of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war by German inter- 
ference. The Danes say that it 
was a mere announcement of the 
intentions of the Government of 
Denmark. Lastly, the two nations 
are at issue on the question of fact 
whether the Germans in Schleswig 
have been badly treated, and 
whether their ill-treatment would 
be an infraction of the convention, 
if that convention were binding. 
The Germans allege that German 
parties have been driven away, that 
the education of children in Ger- 
man has been forbidden, and that 
a rigorous police prevents the 
assembling of Germans even for 
the most innocent purposes. These 
are all questions of fact, and very 
few persons in England can have 
any means of determining these 
It must, however, 


satisfactorily. 
be observed that the concessions 
made within the last few weeks by 
Denmark, are of a nature to show 
that the treatment of the Germans 


had not been very gentle. The 
Danish Government makes quite a 
merit of allowing Germans to edu- 
cate, henceforth, their children in 
rivate in the German tongue. 
This does not seem much of a 
boon. But what is really impor- 
tant to understand is, that this is 
not a piece of Quixotism or of a 
wish for aggrandizement on the 
part of Prussia, unsupported by 
plausible reasons. If the German 
view of the case is the true one, it 
is a very good case, and we hope 
that Prussia will see that it is 
efficiently supported by arms. If 
Denmark is in the right, we have 
every good wish for a country so 
gallant and free. The only thing 
we object to is that England, or 
France, or Russia should dictate to 
Prussia her course of conduct irre- 
spectively of the merits of the case. 

The ditference of language which 
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is at the root of this quarrel be- 
tween Germany and Denmark, is 
also causing many difficulties else- 
where. Prussia, which thinks itself 
bound to protect the German lan- 
guage in Schleswig, is engaged in 
forcing German on the reluctant 
seople of Posen. Theoretically the 
Gee and proper language in Polish 
Prussia is Polish. But practically, 
the German officials insist on Ger- 
man being talked and written in 
all official communications. If a 
letter comes to the post-office con- 
taining money, it is not delivered 
unless a receipt is given in Ger- 
man. The mayors of the villages 
are obliged to correspond in Ger- 
man, a language of which they 
generally do not know a word, 
when they write to the central 
authorities. Every summons to 
serve on a jury is framed in the 
German language, and if a Pole 
will not take notice of it he is fined, 
and the fine is exacted from him 
by putting his goods up to auction. 
Of all this the Poles complain 
bitterly. But with only a very 
moderate claim to pity. There is 
a wide difference between making 
the language of the central govern- 
ment obligatory in official matters, 
and forcing it on private families 
as the only vehicle of education. 
Prussian officials are often very 
disagreeable, and they may some- 
times require German where good 
sense would recommend an indul- 
gence for native ignorance. But 
the Poles are proverbially quick at 
learning languages, and they might 
easily, we should have thought, 
have learnt enough to give receipts 
in German, and obey German 
summonses to sit on juries. 

The difficulty is really much 
greater when it assumes the form 
which has been pressed on the 
Austrian Government by the Gal- 
licians. To the scheme of govern- 
ing the whole Empire by a central 
Diet, they object on the ground 
that the Gallician representatives 
will never have justice done them, 
as they will either not be able to 
speak German, or else will labour 
under the disadvantage of a foreign 
accent. Hungary may say the 
same, and undoubtedly this is a 
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very considerable obstacle to the 
formation of a real representative 
system in Austria. It is true that 
in Canada French and English 
work together, and that in the 
Canadian Assembly a speaker may 
use either language at his pleasure. 
But in the first place, the French, 
as a matter of fact, are willing to 
abandon their position of equality, 
and they generally talk English, 
while the English rarely or never 
speak in French. And, secondly, 
the two languages both possess a 
great and standard literature. In 
Austria it is very unlikely that the 
Hungarians or Gallicians will ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the 
Germans by talking their language ; 
nor 18 there any reason, except a 
political one, why Germans should 
learn Hungarian. So long as the 
central body consisted only of 
nominees of the Crown or of a few 
provincial magnates, however de- 
puted, the separation arising from 
the diversity of languages might be 
surmounted ; but areal representa- 
tive Assembly might find itself at 
Vienna in the position of the in- 
habitants of the Tower of Babel, 
and would be likely inclined to 
disperse as they did. 

Austria appears to be determined 
to try her strength with Hungary 
before her prestige is entirely gone. 
The Hungarians have taken it for 
granted that they are to be con- 
sidered as restored to the exact 
position which they occupied in 
1848. They decline to pay taxes 
because’ the existing taxation has 
not received the sanction of a 
Hungarian Diet. They look on all 
the political exiles as restored ; and 
Kossuth, Klapka, Turr, and other 
less known names appear in the 
lists of county elections. Lastly, 
they consider that Austrian law is 
abrogated, and demand that all the 
tribunals shall at, once administer 
justice in Hungarian. As the 
existence of a Hungarian Govern- 
ment is still only theoretical, the 
natural consequence of this élaim 
to be governed by a non-existing 
government was anarchy. The 
Austrian Government, therefore, 
in conjunction with those Hunga- 
rians who work with Austria, has 
determined to recal Hungary to 
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the recollection of facts. It an- 
nounces that the taxes now due 
must and shall be collected. It 
reminds Hungarian electors that it 
is futile to elect men whose lives 
would be forfeited if they appeared ; 
and it insists that until Hungarian 
Courts are organized by the future 
Hungarian Diet, the Austrian 
Courts must retain their jurisdic- 
tion. It is said that large bodies 
of troops have been moved up so 
as to ensure obedience in case there 
is any hesitation. If we ventured 
to guess, we should imagine that 
for the moment Austria will be 
obeyed. There is a rough common 
sense in her claims which must 
make itself felt, and the Hungarians 
are not ready for revolution at 
present. The Committee of the 
County of Gran has issued a re- 
monstrance ; but there is a wide 
difference between issuing a con- 
stitutional remonstrance and active 
disobedience. Still, the exertion of 
force now makes it more probable 
than ever that Austria will have to 
meet Hungaryin armsin the spring. 
It is not probable that the exac- 
tion of taxes will reconcile a 
people which has begun to think 
itself independent; and unless 
Hungary is coaxed into peace, it 
will not, we may be sure, yield 
without a aan. It is, indeed, 
too much bound up with its neigh- 
bours to abandon the position it 
has assumed, The whole body of 
Hungarian exiles, names dear to 
every Hungarian, will conspire with 
all the most ardent spirits of Italy 
and of Eastern Europe to prevent 
Hungary from shrinking into what 
they would think the insignificance 
of peaceful obedience. ‘There can 
be no doubt that Turkey is now 
being visited by the future leaders 
of an armed revolution, and that 
the Danube is being made the 
channel of providing the Hunga- 
rians with the munitions of war. 
What is there that will keep off 
this impending revolution? We 
are not aware that anyone can 
suggest an answer, except the fear 
of failure. The revolution may 
break out and be made to fail. It 
is this that is set before Victor 
Emmanuel as the object of his 
ambition and his policy. If he 
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and Cavour can keep the regular 
forces of Italy quiet, Austria can, 
it is thought, dispose of Italian 
volunteers and Hungarian rebels. 
It is of no use overlooking this. 
When the French governmental 
journals announce day after day 
that France looks to Piedmont to 
maintain peace, what is intended, 
unless the whole announcement is a 
delusion, but that Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour should allow Hungary 
to rise in vain, and Garibaldi to be 
defeated in Dalmatia? The King 
and Parliament cannot aren this 
issue being forced on them. It is 
in the power of Garibaldi and the 
Hungarian exiles to oblige Pied- 
mont to accept or reject this great 
‘ opportunity of regaining Venice, 
And it is as certain as any future 
event can be that this power will 
be exerted. Austria obliges Hun- 
gary to pay taxes ; either resistance 
will be made at once and then the 
war begins, or what is more pro- 
bable, a reluctant obedience will be 
rendered, and its bitterness will be 
sweetened by the daily thought 
that the time of spring and war is 
approaching. These taxes are the 
sorest of all points with the Hunga- 
rian, He pays them to a foreigner 
and a conqueror, and the foreign 
officials of the conqueror sell up 
his house and all that is his in 
order to pay the troops that keep 
him down. Thus every village, 
however remote, and every villager, 
however obscure, is brought into 
collision with the Government. 
To this old feeling we must add 
the new conviction instilled by the 
recent concessions of Austria, that 
the tide of fortune has now turned, 
and that Hungary is destined to be 
free. A people agitated by such 
feelings is as dried grass before 
the fire, whenever a popular hero 
chooses to let fall a spark. 

The elections for the new United 
Parliament of Italy are watched 
with the greatest interest ; but the 
question at issue is really whether 
the country generally has con- 
fidence in the uprightness and 
ability of Cavour, and not whether 
Garibaldi is to be at liberty to force 
the country into a war. He can 
doas he pleases about that without 
troubling himself how electors vote. 
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But there is much to be decided 
besides the mere fact of war. 
Garibaldi made the most serious 
mistakes at Naples,and very nearly 
produced an open collision between 
the King and the Republican party. 
It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance to know whether Italy 
wishes it to be understood that, 
however much she may stand by 
Garibaldi, she does not consider it 
within his competence to decide 
on questions of government. The 
Parliament of North Italy virtually 
gave this to be understood by 
voting in obedience to Cavour’s 
wish that the annexation of 
Southern Italy should be accepted 
without conditions, Will the in- 
troduction of the representation of 
Southern Italy change the tone of 
the Parliament on this head? The 
Republican fanatics hope that it 
will. All the best friends of Italy 
earnestly pray that it may not. 

It is long sinceany occurrence has 
agitated the world of a character so 
mournful and alarming to English- 
men as the secession of the Southern 
States, and the prospect of an armed 
struggle between the South and 
North. America appears to be 
drifting into a civil war, that is, 
into the greatest calamity that ever 
afflicts mankind. We do not un- 
derstand what the North proposes 
to effect by using force. That it 
may have the right to do so, is a 
legal proposition not easy to deny 
or maintain. But nations do not 
act by the mere consideration of 
bare legal rights. They must see 
either that they are bound in 
honour to use force, or that they 
will gain by using it. What can 
the North gain? Probably the 
argument that lies at the bottom 
of the advice given by those most 
bent on coercing South Carolina, is 
that the other States not yet com- 
mitted will be frightened at the 
prospect of war, and find some 
means of reconciling their preten- 
sions with the supremacy of the 
North. Then if South Carolina 
stood alone, or was only supported 
by the other States that took part 
in the first movement, they would 
in time be reduced to terms, and 
would have to accept a common 
lot with the non-seceding Slave 
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States. Especially, it may be 
thought, that the border States, and 
more particularly the great border 
State of Virginia, would take the 
side of security and peace ; and 
even if the cotton-growing States 
were ultimately to be allowed to 
secede, the border States would be 
preserved to the Union. We can- 
not pretend to judge better than 
Americans judge, or we should 
have thought that this was a wild 
vision not worth risking a civil 
war for. It may be true that the 
border States have as much reason 
to stay with the North as to secede 
with the South; but then the 
point of honour ‘would be at once 
raised by an armed collision. If 
the border States remained neutral 
they would be accused of deserting 
the cause they have professed to 
uphold. And it must be remem- 
bered by whom the accusation 
would be made. In a civil war, 
charges of dishonourable inactivity 
are made not by distant and alien 
critics, but by near and intimate 
friends, by brother against brother, 
by parent against child. It is pos- 
sible that if peace is preserved, if 
no more collisions take place than 
those we have already heard of, 
the border States may remain in 
the Union ; but if civil war once 
commences, every Virginian who 
failed to throw in his lot with the 
South would hold himself dis- 
honoured. 

If the Union is broken up we 
shall have two questions to resolve 
that will interest us deeply. We 
shall have to consider how we are 
tojprevent the revival of the African 
Slave Trade, and how we are to 
supply ourselves with cotton, Far 
the best solution of the first diffi- 
culty appears to us to lie in not 
recognising the new confederation 
unless it engages not to import 
slaves from over sea. This would 
be a strong measure, but it is the 
only measure that would be effec- 
tual, and it is much better to do 
effectually what must be done 
somehow. We could not allow the 
open, undisguised traffic in slaves 
over the Atlantic. When we know 
that a State is being formed with 
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the express object of making money 
by importing them, we had much 
better raise the question at the 
outset, and announce that if an 
attempt is made to revive the 
traffic we shall stop it. We are 
certain to be supported by the 
Northern Union, ih although 
powerless to coerce the South, is 
quite able to beat it at sea. If we 
once came to diplomatic arrange- 
ments on the point after the S vath- 
ern Union has been recognised, we 
should be sure either to be foiled 
and jockied, or else to have to go to 
war in order to dictate our terms, 
We may take it for granted that 
England would never endure the 
importation of slaves by a new 
slave-holding community. This is 
a determination that is unalterable, 
and therefore we had better take 
care from the first that there is no 
misunderstanding about it. 

The South has been buoyed up 
to aes all the risks of seces- 
sion by the convictio that we 
must have cotton at any price, and 
that they would be able to dictate 
terms to us, and grow richer and 
richer while we become humbler 
and humbler. It is now the great- 
est kindness we can do ourselves 
and them to show them their 
mistake. If England determined 
to grow her own cotton, she could 
do it. India offers a supply which 
it only requires railways to bring 
to the shore. It is a curious thing 
that the hoisting of the Palmetto 
flag at Charleston is the one thing 
probably that could have persuaded 
English statesmen not to leave 
half-constructed railways to rot in 
India. Australia will also supply 
some of the finer growths, and so 
may the Cape. But India has not 
only a suitable soil and sky, but 
also cheap labour, much cheaper 
labour than that of American 
negroes. We trust that one of the 
very first things on which Parlia- 
ment will demand a satisfactory 
answer from Ministers, will be the 
steps that are being taken to ensure 
the growth of cotton in India on a 
rei ally great scale, and to provide 
without delay adequate means of 
bringing it to the sea, 





